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ROSAS AND LA PLATA. 


For the last six or seven years, La 
Plata affairs have been an enigma to 
the general public. The locality where 
the little-known proceedings were go- 
ing on could be found out by reference 
to the map; but what all the fighting, 
revolting, blockading, and protocoling 
was about, few persons out of the Fo- 


reign-Office could tell. Now and then; 
a question was put in Parliament about 
the matter; but the answer was either 
so curt, or contained so many allusions 


to unknown personages and events, 
that ordinary readers were not a whit 
the wiser. Of Rosas, indeed, we had 
heard, “ by the hearing of the ear,” as 
a despot by no means scrupulous as to 
how he got rid of his opponents; but 
as to the war itself, it was generally set 
down as one of those convulsionary dis- 
orders which have become chronic inthe 
South American republics, of no earthly 
importance to us nationally, and likely 
to burn itself out at last with little 
smoke and no noise. The news brought 
us two months ago, however, of the bat- 
tle of Santos Lugares, and the capture 
of Buenos Ayres by Rosas’ antagonists, 
made people prick up their ears; and 
the arrival at Devonport of Rosas in 
person, brought confirmation strong 
of the conclusion of the war. As this 
newly-finished struggle on the shores 
of the Rio Plata is not uninteresting, 
and is possessed of much commercial 
importance, we propose to devote a few 
pages to its consideration. 

Until the year 1810, the sceptre of 
Spain extended over the greater part 
of the New World. Besides the vast 
tertitories of Mexico and California 
in the tiorthern half of that continent, 
it possessed the whole of South Ame- 
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rica, except Patagonia and Brazil— 
the former independent, the latter be- 
longing to the crown of Portugal. 
Some idea of the value of these co- 
lonial possessions of Spain may be 
formed from the fact, that the exports 
from the mother country to these alone 
annually amounted to fifteen millions 
sterling, or not far short of the whole 
exports of Great Britain to her co- 
lonies at this moment, which do not 
amount to sixteen millions and a-half, 
During the mortal struggle with Na- 
poleon, which commenced in 1808, 
Spain was able to do nothing to main- 
tain its authority in the New World ; 
and at length in 1810, when the whole 
country except the Isle of Leon was in 
the hands of the French, and the go- 
vernment of Spain was virtually vested 
in the inhabitants of Cadiz—the very 
city which enriched itself by its mio- 
nopoly of the colonial commerce—the 
American provinces resolved to declare 
themselves independent. They were 
too valuable possessions, however, to 
be abandoned without a struggle ; and 
no sooner was the European war ter- 
miftated by the overthrow of Napoleon, 
than General Murillo, the best of the 
Spanish commanders, trained under 
Wellington, was despatched from Cadiz 
with twelve thousand men, and speedily 
tevived the sinking courage of the 
Royalists—Bolivar, the great leader of 
the Independents, being forced to fly 
to Jaraica, where he endeavoured to 
raise funds from the English merchants 
for a renewal of the war. For three 
years this deplorable struggle between 
the Royalists and Independents con- 
tinttecd_—suecess, on the whole, inclining 
to the side of the former: when two 
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unlooked-for events occurred, which 
finally decided the contest the other 
way. One of these was the revolt at 
Cadiz, in January 1820, of the whole 
army, twenty thousand strong, destin- 
ed for South America—an event which 
was followed by a democratic revolu- 
tion in the government at Madrid, and 
the resignation by General Murillo, 
who was deeply implicated with the 
Royalist party, of the command he had 
so long and ably maintained in the 
New World. The other was the insi- 
dious intervention of Britain in favour 
of the Independents. Although we 
were then in the closest alliance with 
Spain, loans to a great extent were 
advanced by English capitalists to the 
insurgent authorities; and stations were 
openly appointed at London, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, and other places, 
to enrol recruits for British legions to 
serve in South America. These troops 
soon acquired a most formidable con- 
sistency from the number of discharged 
soldiers from Wellington’s army who 
joined their ranks, and who communi- 
cated to them the inestimable advan- 
tages of discipline and experience. 
Above ten thousand men, a large pro- 
portion of whom were Peninsular ve- 
terans, were sent out at different 
periods between the years J817 and 
1820 ; and although not half that num- 
ber ever appeared in the field, from 
the dreadful mortality which attacked 
them in their depot in the unhealthy 
island of Marguerita, they sufficed 
totally to overthrow the Spanish power 
in Venezuela, by the battle of Cara- 
bobo, and hence allowed Bolivar after- 
wards to march into Peru, and put the 
finishing stroke to the war by his vic- 
tory over the Royalists at Ayacucho. 
Never was there a Revolution from 
which more was expected, or which 
terminated more disastrously. Un- 
prepared for freedom, the South Ame- 
ricans fell into a series of political 
calamities almost without a parallel, 
and so frequent in their recurrence, 
that history, in despair, has ceased at- 
tempting to trace their thread. Such 
was the ferocity of the combatants 
during the long wars of the Revolu- 
tion, that the population was reduced 
nearly one-half; some of the greatest 
cities were depopulated; and com- 
merce shared, proportionably, in the 
eral decline. The mines, both in 
exico and in Peru, for long ceased 
to be worked ; so that, from 1810 to 
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1830, the average annual supply of 
the precious metals was not more than 
a third of what it had beer in the 
twenty years preceding. The effect of 
this diminution on the civilised world 
was incalculable—especially as it oc- 
curred at a time when the re-establish. 
ment of peace had greatly augmented 
the commercial intercourse of the 
world ; when an increasing population 
called for an enlargement of the circu- 
lating medium ; and when the general 
progress of luxury was yearly absorb- 
ing a larger quantity of the precious 
metals in plate and objects of private 
ornament. England, which had re- 
cently been the great workshop of the 
world, and the centre of all commer- 
cial intercourse, experienced the dis- 
astrous effects of this change more 
powerfully than any other country. 
Combined with the simultaneous con- 
traction of the currency by the Act of 
1819, which compelled the Bank of 
England to resume its payments in 
gold, it exercised a more ruinous in- 
fluence on private fortunes in England 
than anything recorded in her annals, 
Thence the gradual decline of prices, 
which was felt as so sore an evil by the 
commercial classes, and which is only 
now being fully counteracted by the ex- 
traordinary influx of Californian and 
Australian gold. The feverish excite- 
ment of 1823 and 1824, originating chief- 
ly inthe unbounded expectations of com- 
mercial prosperity which were enter- 
tained from the establishment of South 
American independence, only aug- 
mented the general distress, by the 
frightful monetary catastrophe in which 
it terminated. All attempts to work 
the mines by British capital failed, in 
consequence of the turbulence and in- 
security of the country; and above a 
hundred and fifty nities of British 
money were lost in those mining 
speculations, or in loans to the faith- 
less insolvent republics of the New 
World. All classes suffered by this 
diminution in the supply of the pre- 
cious metals, and consequent fall in 
the money-price of articles (except the 
fundholders and capitalists, who have 
proportionably gained); and thence 
that general discontent and desire for 
change which resulted in the Reform 
Bill of 1832. Such was the fruit which 
England reaped from its insidious aid, 
in defiance of solemn treaties, to dis- 
member the Spanish empire, and assist 
revolution among a people unprepared 
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for freedom. “France, as the natu- 
ral consequence of, and just retribu- 
tion for her iniquitous interference in 
the North American insurrection, re- 
ceived the Revolution of 1789, and 
twenty years of bloodshed ; England, 
for her perfidious support of the South 
American revolt, received fifteen years 
of distress, and the Revolution of 
1832.”* 

The most important of these Repub- 
lics, in regard to extent and geogra- 
phical position, is that of La Plata, 
called also the Argentine Republic, 
which is a confederacy of a dozen 
small provinces, on the model of the 
United States. Its territory, 1200 
miles long by more than 600 in ave- 
rage breadth, forms a parallelogram 
more than three and a-half times the 
size of France, and includes the vast 
plain or valley-land watered by the 
broad streams of the Paraguay, Para- 
na, and Uruguay, whose united em- 
bouchures constitute the estuary styled 
the Rio de la Plata—in the same way 
as the river Garonne in France has 
a different title (the Gironde) at its 
mouth than in the upper part of its 
course. ‘Two-thirds of the La Plata 
territory lie north of the latitude of 
this estuary. The portion to the south 
extends uninterruptedly from the 
Andes to the Atlantic, but the north- 
ern and larger portion is separated 
from the sea by Brazil and the inde- 
pendent State of Uruguay. Its po- 
pulation exceeds a million, but its ex- 
act amount has never been ascertain- 
ed. Five-sixths of the country consist 
of plains; but, despite its numerous 
magnificent rivers, it is far from being 
the fertile region it is so generally 
supposed, and a large portion of its 
extent is condemned by nature to per- 
petual sterility. Such is the sandy, 
arid, and uninhabitable desert, lying 
between the Salado and Rio Dolce, as 
well as the great Salt Desert of Sa- 
linas, stretching westwards from the 
latter river—both of which form por- 
tions of the Gran Chaco, a vast plain 
lying in the northern half of the Ar- 
gentine territory. The great southern 
— called the Pampas, one-half 
arger in extent than all France, is 
fortunately of a different character, 
It is almost a dead level over its whole 
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expanse, and is interspersed with in- 
numerable lakes ; but these, as well as 
most of the rivers which feed them, 
are brackish, and the soil is strongly 
impregnated with salt. Singularly 
enough, however, perfectly fresh and 
drinkable water is found at the depth 
of twenty or thirty feet. 

Substantially, the Pampas are di- 
vided into several regions, differing in 
climate and produce, though under the 
same latitude. Onstarting from Buenos 
Ayres, the traveller finds himself in the 
first of these regions, which stretches 
westwards for 108 miles, covered alter- 
nately with clover and thistles; the 
second region, extending 450 miles, 
produces long grass; and the third, 
which reaches to the base of the Cordil- 
leras, is a continuous grove of low trees 
and shrubs. ‘‘The second and third 
of these regions have a nearly uniform 
appearance throughout the year, for 
the trees and shrubs are evergreens, 
and the immense plain of grass only 
changes its colour from green to brown; 
but the first region varies with the four 
seasons of the year in a most extraor- 
dinary manner. In winter, the leaves 
of the thistles are large and luxuriant, 
and the whole surface of the country 
has the rough appearance of a turnip- 
field. The clover at this season is rich 
and strong; and the sight of the wild 
cattle grazing in full liberty on such 
pasture is very beautiful. In spring, 
the clover has vanished, the thistles 
have extended their leaves along the 
ground, and the country still looks like 
a rough crop of turnips. In less than 
a month, the whole region becomes a 
luxuriant wood of enormous thistles, 
which have suddenly shot up to a 
height of ten or eleven feet, and are all 
in full bloom. The path is hemmed in 
on both sides; the view is compara- 
tively obstructed ; not an animal is to 
be seen; and the stems of the thistles 
are so close to each other, and so 
strong, that, independent of the prickles 
with which they are armed, they form 
an impenetrable barrier. ‘The sudden 
growth of these plants is quite astonish- 
ing; and, though it would be an un- 
usual occurrence in military history, 
yet it is really possible that an invading 
army, unacquainted with the country, 
might be imprisoned by these thistles 


* See “ Alison’s Europe,” chap. Lxvii. and his “ England in 1815 and 1845,” in the lat- 
ter of which works he treats this important subject at length. 
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before it had time to escape from them. 
The summer is not over before the 
scene undergoes another rapid change. 
The thistles suddenly lose their sap and 
verdure, their heads droop, the leaves 
shrink and fade, the stems become 
black and dead, and they remain 
rattling with the breeze against one 
another, until the violence of the pam- 
pero (or hurricane of the Pampas) levels 
them with the ground, where they 
rapidly decompose and disappear; the 
clover rushes up, and the scene is again 
verdant. The vast region of grass in 
the Pampas for four hundred and fifty 
miles is without a weed, and the region 
of wood is equally extraordinary. The 
trees are not crowded, but in their 
growth such beautiful orderis observed, 
that one may gallop between them in 
every direction. The whole country 
is in such beautiful order, that if cities 
and millions of inhabitants could sud- 
denly be planted at proper intervals 
and situations, the people would have 
nothing to do but to drive out their cat- 
tle to graze ; and, without any previous 
preparation, to plough whatever quan- 
tity of ground their wants might re- 
quire. 

** The climate of the Pampas is sub- 
ject to great difference of temperature 
in summer and winter, though the 
changes are very regular. The winter 
is as about as cold as our month of 
November, and the ground at sunrise is 
always covered with white frost, but 
the ice is seldom more than one-tenth 
of an inch thick. In summer, the sun 
is oppressively hot. The difference, 
however, between the atmosphere of 
Mangoda, San Luis, and Buenos Ayres, 
which are all under nearly the same 
latitude, is very great. In the two for- 
mer (that is to say, in the regions of 
wood and grass), the air is extremely 
dry ; there is no dew at night; in the 
hottest weather there is apparently 
very little perspiration, and the dead 
animals lie on the plain dried up in 
their skins. But in the province of 
Buenos Ayres (or in the regions of 
clover and thistles), vegetation clearly 
announces the humidity of the climate, 
and the dead animals on the plain are 
in a rapid state of putrefaction. The 
travelling across the Pampas is a very 
astonishing effort. The country has no 
road, but a track, which is being con- 
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stantly changed. The huts, termed 
posts, are at different distances, but, on 
an average, about twenty miles from 
each other ; and in travelling with car- 
riages, it is necessary to send a man 
betore to request the Gauchos to col- 
lect their horses. The country is in- 
tersected with streams, rivulets, and 
rivers, with pantanos (marshes), &c., 
through which it is absolutely necessary 
to drive. In some instances, strange 
as it may seem, the carriage goes 
through a lake, which, of course, is not 
deep. The banks of the rivulets are 
often very precipitous; and ‘I con- 
stantly smarhel” says Sir Francis 
Head, “that wedrove over and through 
places which, in Europe, any military 
officer would, I believe, without hesi- 
tation report as impassable.” * 

Many of the minor plains are of a 
very different character from either this 
or the Gran Chaco; and some, as those 
of Tucuman, yield corn and maize, rice, 
tobacco, the sugar-cane, &c., in the 
greatest abandance. In general, the 
north-western provinces are the most 
productive of grain; while the eastern 
provinces, or those between the Parana 
and the Uruguay, and the south-eastern 
ones, abound most in cattle, and fur- 
nish the greater portion of the exports 
from Buenos Ayres. 

The Pampas are true American 
Steppes, and their roving inhabitants 
(Gauchos and Indians) are the Tartars 
of the New World. Yet, although 
the vast plains of South America are 
identical in character with those of 
Northern and Central Asia, a Nomadic 
race was unknown in the early history 
of the former continent. Had they ex- 
isted, the long-established and highly- 
civilised empires which arose in the 
New World, would have undergone 
the same vicissitudes and downfals as 
those of Nineveh and Persepolis, Rome 
and Byzantium, in the Old. But Ame- 
rica had originally no animals capable 
of conveying the human race from 
place to place, like the horse and 
camel, or of yielding them sustenance 
during a pastoral life, like the cow; 
and it was not till after the Spanish 
invasion that these companions to men 
were introduced, and that the vast 
solitudes of the Pampas became peo- 
‘oom with countless herds, and daring 

orsemen. ‘These Nomads, styled 


* Head's Journeys across the Pampas. 
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Gauchos, are the most remarkable, 
and the most important in a military 
point of view, of the various sections 
of the South American population. 
They are the descendants of European 
colonists, but have not scrupled to 
intermarry at times with the native 
Indians. They are at once the most 
active and the most indolent of human 
beings. They have the roaming pro- 
pensity and enterprising spirit which 
every where characterise pastoral races, 
They never accompany their flocks of 
eattle, but merely collect them once 
a-week to see that none have strayed ; 
the rest of their time is spent in riding 
or breaking horses, or in apathetic 
indolence—sleeping, like hounds when 
the chase is over, in their rude cabins. 
Mounted on their swiftest steeds, the 
shepherds pursue the cattle at full 
gallop, each armed with a lasso, or 
rope, with a noose at the end of it, a 
spear and knife. With incredible dex- 
terity this noose is thrown so as to 
catch, occasionally at the distance of 
fifty yards, the horns or one of the 
hind feet of the flying animal, by which 
means it is thrown down, and tmme- 
diately pierced with the spear—some- 
times darted from a distance. They 
fish on horseback, carry water from 
the well on horseback, and even attend 
mass on horseback—remaining at the 
church-door, seated on their steeds, 
while the ceremony is being performed. 
Rude in their manners, illiterate in 
their ideas, filthy in their persons and 
habits, they are so habituated to the 
slaughtering of cattle, that their tem- 
peraments have acquired an extraor- 
dinary degree of ferocity. Passionate 
and revengeful, they are alike incapable 
of control by others or by themselves. 
They shed blood without scruple, on 
the slightest provocation; and the 
inferior class of them, bound to their 
masters by no ties of gratitude or ne- 
cessity, are ever ready to fly to the 
solitudes, and, carrying with them a 
few horses and cattle, are soon beyond 
the reach of pursuit, and commence 
the roving life of independence. 

Of the many rivers which flow 
through the Plata territories, the 
largest is the Paraguay; but after its 
junction at Corrientes with the Parana, 
it loses its own name in that of its 
tributary. At Santa Fe, the united 
stream divides into numerous branches, 
formed by pretty large islands, which 
become more frequent lower down, 
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until at length the river opens into the 
estuary of La Plata, by a long but 
narrow delta. The depth at the mouth 
is seldom less than two fathoms, and 
there is an uninterrupted navigation 
for vessels of 300 tons from As. 
sumption, upwards of 800 miles from 
the mouth. It has been assumed, says 
Mr. Dadwin, that ‘the river, at its 
source, has only a fall of one foot per 
mile, and much less lower down its 
course; indeed a rise of only seven 
feet at Buenos Ayres may be perceived, 
180 miles from the mouth of the Pa. 
rana. But, notwithstanding these ad. 
vantages, we met, during our descent, 
very few vessels, One of the best 
gifts of nature seems here wilfully 
thrown away, so grand a channel being 
left nearly unoccupied—a river in 
which ships might navigate from @ 
temperate country, as surprisingly 
abundant in some productions as desti- 
tute of others, to another possessing @ 
tropical climate, and a soil, perhaps, 
unequalled in fertility in any part of 
the world. How different would have 
been the aspect of this country, if 
English, instead of Spanish colonists, 
had first sailed up this splendid river?” 
Although a large portion of this region 
is perfectly similar to the great inter- 
fluvial plain of Mesopotamia, yet no- 
where have the population had energy 
enough to adopt the all-fertilising sys- 
tem of irrigation formerly practised on 
the banks of the Euphrates, and which 
still renders prolific the arid flats of 
Egypt. The inundations of the Pa- 
rana and Paraguay bear a close re~ 
semblance to those of the Nile. ‘ Both 
rivers,” says Sir Woodbine Parish, 
‘*rise in the Torrid zone, nearly at the 
same distance from the Equator ; and 
both, though holding their course to- 
wards opposite poles, disembogue by 
deltas in the same latitude. Both are 
navigable for very long distances, and 
both have their periodical risings, 
bursting over their natural bounds, and 
inundating vast tracts of country.” 
The Parana begins to rise about the 
end of December, soon after the com- 
mencement of the rainy season in 
the southern tropic, and increases gra- 
dually till April, when it begins to 
fall somewhat more rapidly till the 
beginning of July. A second rising, 
called repunte, is occasioned by the 
winter rains, south of the tropic of 
Capricorn, but it seldom overflows the 
banks. 
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The Uruguay river, which, in the 
lower part of its course, forms the 
boundary between the Argentine ter- 
ritories and the State of Uruguay, is 
800 miles in length; but its course is 
broken by so many reefs and falls that 
navigation is only possible during the 

riodical floods. It joins the estuary 
of La Plata about fifty miles below the 
mouth of the Parana; and its clear, 
blue stream may be distinguished from 
the muddy stream of the latter for 
miles after their junction. The estuary 
of La Plata itself is about 185 miles in 
length, its breadth at the mouth 130 
miles ; but it gradually narrows as it 
ascends, till opposite Buenos Ayres 
it has a width of only twenty-nine 
miles, Its northern coast isin general 
high and rocky, whereas on the south 
side its shores are low, extending in- 
wards in immense pampas. Its depth 
at the mouth averages ten fathoms ; 
but at Monte Video it scarcely exceeds 
three fathoms, and no vessels drawing 
more than sixteen feet of water, can 
ascend above Buenos Ayres. The 
currents are extremely irregular, both 
in rate and direction, and so powerful 
as generally wholly to conceal the 
action of the tides; and owing to this, 
and to its sand-banks, the navigating 
of the Plata has been styled ‘ Jd Inji- 
erno de los Marinos.” Such difliculties, 
however, are no permanent obstacles 
to the increased navigation of this im- 
portant river, and will be obviated in 
course of time, as those greater ones 
at the mouth of the St. Lawrence are 
being now. It is very remarkable, 
however, that this estuary, which in 
the sixteenth century, is reported to 
have been deep enough for ships of any 
burden, is gradually silting up. There 
is little doubt that the vast level 
forming the Pampas is an immense 
bed of alluvial sand, quietly deposited, 
during the lapse of ages, in what was 
anciently a gulf of the Atlantic. Of 
this ult the estuary of La Plata 
is the only remaining portion; and 
we may expect that, at some future 
period, instead of discharging its waters 
by a wide mouth, as at present—or as 
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the Nile, probably, in the most ancient 
times—the Plata will enter the ocean 
by a delta, like the Amazon, Ganges, 
and Nile of our day. 

The vast region to which these 
streams form navigable outlets, yields 
several produets of great commercial 
importance. The precious metals, 
with copper, lead, iron, &ec., are found 
in many parts of the country. Cotton, 
tobacco, sugar-cane, indigo, and many 
other articles of primary importance 
in the markets of Europe, may be pro- 
duced to almost any extent—the want 
of population being the chief drawback 
to the development of the vast natural 
resources of the country. But the 
chief source of wealth is the immense 
herds of horned cattle which wander 
over the wide plains of the Pampas. 
It has been estimated that in the single 
province of Buenos Ayres there are 
from three to four million head of 
rattle, and about half that number in 

the other provinces. ‘Their numbers 
must certainly be immense, for hun- 
dreds of thousands have at times 
perished through drought or inunda- 
tion, *without sensibly affecting the 
supply of the market. In the great 
drought of 1831-2, it was reckoned 
that from one and a-half to two mil- 
lions of animals died ; and the borders 
of the lakes and streamlets in the 
province of Buenos Ayres were long 
afterwards white with their bones. 
While thus possessed of many valuable 
materials for carrying on a trade with 
Europe, its wants and deficiencies 
render such a commercial connexion 
not less desirable. La Plata has hardly 
any manufactures ; almost everything 
of this kind is imported, and mostly 
from Great Britain. ‘* The Gaucho,” 
says Sir W. Parish, ‘is everywhere 
clothed in British manufactures. Take 
his whole equipment, examine every- 
thing about him, and what is there (not 
of raw hide) that is not British? If 
his wife has a gown, ten to one it is 
made at Manchester ; the camp-kettle 
in which he cooks his food, the earthen- 
ware he eats from, the knife, spurs, bit, 
are all imported from England.’* 











* In the independent State of Paraguay, averaging 400 miles in length by nearly 200 in 
breadth, bounded on three sides by the rivers Paraguay and Parana, and lying between the 
north-eastern part of the La Plata territories and the vast empire of Brazil, manufactures 
have received a considerable impulse from the truly despotic, but not unsalutary rule of the 


late dictator, France a. 


There used to be no such thing as a good workman in Paraguay, but 


during his reign the exercise of ingenuity was excited, not only by necessity, but by terror. 


On one occasion he caused a gibbet to be erected, and threatened to hang up a poor shoe- 
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With a Government so sharp-sighted 
as ours in all matters relating to com- 
mercial interests, it is not to be thought 
that the attention of statesmen has 
only recently been directed to so invit- 
ing a field for the enterprise of our mer- 
chants and manufacturers. It has oc- 
cupied public men for many years ; and 
so far back as 1806, when Sir Home 
Popham attacked Buenos Ayres, a let- 
ter is extant, in which he describes the 
admirable position of the city, and of 
those rivers which fall into the estuary 
of La Plata, with regard to the com- 
merce of Great Britain. The disas- 
trous failure of that expedition, how- 
ever, when our troops were glad to get 
back to their ships by virtue of a capi- 
tulation, quickly extinguished the po- 
pular excitement in favour of making a 
settlement in that quarter ; and it was 
not till 1828 that we again appeared 
on the scene,—this time in the more 
engaging character of peacemakers. 
A war had broken out between Brazil 
and the Plata Republic, and there 
was every prospect of the little State of 
Uruguay—(otherwise called the Banda 
Oriental, or Eastern Confedefacy), 
lying on the north shore of the estuary, 
opposite to the province of Buenos 
Ayres—falling into the hands of one or 
other of its more powerful neighbours. 
Accordingly, we interfered in its be- 
half, and the result was a treaty be- 
tween Brazil and La Plata, by which 
both States recognised its existence as 
an independent State. 

It was at this time that Don Manuel 
Rosas first appeared prominently on 
the scene. He was the son of a wealthy 
Gaucho, proprietor of the Southern 
districts of Buenos Ayres, rich in flocks 
and herds; and, as he grew up, young 
Rosas (as was then the custom) came 
to exercise a sort of patriarchal sway 
over his neighbourhood. With the In- 
dians he was constantly at strife; and, 
from his fort, at Guarda del Monte, he 
did his utmost to repel those murderous 
and marauding forays which, when- 
ever pressed with hunger, the abo- 
rigines made into the cultivated do- 
mains of the Spaniards. In 1828, 
when about his thirty-third year, he 
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was employed by the Government of 
Buenos ee to fix a new Southern 
boundary-line for the State; and the 
influence of his name went far to in- 
duce the more peaceably disposed tribes 
of the Pampas to enter into treaties 
for their lands, and to engage to co- 
operate in defending them against 
their roving and hostile brethren. Se- 
veral hundreds of them, with their 
wives and families, were located in 
the rural establishments under his im- 
mediate charge—where they were em. 
ployed in a variety of agricultural, 
pastoral, and other industrial pursuits, 
with every promise of their being 
weaned from their vagabond and pre- 
datory habits. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, for that experiment, as well as 
for the peace of the Republic, whilst 
all were rejoicing at the honourable 
conclusion of the war with Brazil, the 
victorious army returning to Buenos 
Ayres, headed by their commander, 
General Lavalle, mutinied against the 
governor, General Dorrego—took 
session of the capital—dissolved the 
Sala or Assembly, and set up a military 
despotism. 

The only forces which could be im- 
mediately assembled to oppose the in- 
surgents, were the country militia 
under Rosas. With them, Dorrego 
took the field in defence of his own 
authority, and the legal institutions of 
the Republic ;_ but hastily collected, 
and indifferently armed, they were 
routed at the first encounter, and Dor. 
rego, being taken prisoner, was bar- 
barously put to death by the orders of 
Lavalle. This inhuman act, instead 
of terminating the contest, roused all 
who were free to act against the 
usurper, and they flocked by thousands 
to range themselves under the banners 
of Rosas, who declared his determina. 
tion never to sheath his sword till he 
had put down General Lavalle and his 
mutinous troops. A long, and most 
disastrous struggle ensued, in which, 
finally, the cause of order was every- 
where triumphant—the army broken 
up, and its rebel leaders obliged to fly 
for their lives. The people, grateful 
for the re-establishment of their legiti- 


maker who had not made some belts of the size he wanted ; and once he sentenced an un- 


fortunate smith to hard labour because he had improperly placed the sight of a cannon ! 


His 


arbitrary measures in regard to agriculture had more beneficial results, and produced a 


salutary effect on farming economy at large throughout Paraguay. 


The present President of 


Paraguay is said to be an enlightened ruler, with whom our Government hope to effect a 
commercial treaty highly favourable to the interests of our British manufacturers. 
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mate institutions, elected Rosas to be 
their Governor, in place of the unfor- 
tunate Dorrego ; and thus was that 
extraordinary man—for such he has 
certainly shown himself—first raised 
to that power which he so long held, 
and has so recently lost.’ 

The Argentine Confederacy, at this 
time and subsequently, was disturbed 
by the dissensions of two violent par- 
ties, known by the respective titles of 
Unitarians and Federalists; and so 
hostile were they to each other, that 
Rosas, who was now President, and 
who belonged to the Federalist party, 
used to head his proclamations with 
the words—‘‘ Death to the savage 
Unitarians!” Soon afterwards war 
broke out between France and La 
Plata, and the former power unlaw- 
fully availed herself of the independent 
territory of Monte Video, as a basis 
for its military operations. General 
Oribe, then President of Monte Video, 
objected to his country being made use 
of for such purposes; but a revolution 
took place in the city, Oribe was ex- 
pelled, and General Ribeira was ap- 
pointed in his place. ‘The new presi- 
dent forthwith joined the French in 
their operations ; a number of the Uni- 
tarian party came over from Buenos 
Ayres, and an invasion of the Argentine 
territories by-and-by commenced. Ro- 
sas availed himself of the services of 
General Oribe, and sent him at the 
head of a Buenos-Ayrean army, to en- 
counter the advancing forces of Ribeira, 
The armies met about half-way in En- 
trerios, and the Monte-Videans were 
routed. Oribe followed up his victory 
by advancing against the Oriental Re- 

ublie, of which he claimed to be the 
ation president, and finally sur. 
rounded and laid siege to the capital, 
Monte Video. 

Such is a meagre outline of the not 
very important transactions which pre- 
eeded our renewed interference with 
La Plata affairs in 1845, but it is suf- 
ficient to enable the reader to understand 
the bearing of subsequent transactions, 
Although democratic intheory—having 
a junta, chosen by popular election, and 
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a senate of deputies from each province, 
the Argentine (or La Plata) Confede- 
racy is pervaded by a strong spirit of 
absolutism. The lower classes bow 
with obsequious deference to the no- 
minees of the upper; and ‘if any ap- 

al to the people be ever made by the 
atter, it is generally from the necessity 
of supporting, by a demonstration of 
brute force, the pretensions of some 
particular candidate.” When Rosas 
was called to the Presidency, he re- 
fused to act unless invested for a pe- 
riod with extraordinary powers; so 
that the government thenceforth be- 
came an absolute dictatorship. It is not 
to be denied that, in his government of 
the rude and indocile people committed 
to his charge, Rosas has displayed con- 
siderable abilities; and that his admi- 
nistration, tyrannical as it was, had 
some advantages over the incessant and 
deplorable anarchy that formerly pre- 
vailed in most of the Spanish settle. 
ments on the Rio dela Plata. By the 
restless Gauchos, he was looked upon 
as one of themselves. He had, in fact, 
all the qualities of those rough-riders 
of the Pampas—fierce, vain, bold, 
adroit, and convinced that the world did 
not contain a greater man than himself. 
A military adventurer, he had, at one 
time or another, been at war with every 
one within his reach—with the Indians, 
with his fellow-Spaniards of Monte Vi- 
deo, with Brazil, with France and 
England, and last of all with a majo- 
rity of his own subjects. Nothing 
could exceed the arrogance of his foreign 
policy, and of his attempts to impose 
the most ruinous and humiliating re- 
strictions on the neighbouring states. 
Although the treaty of 1828 gave to 
Brazil a right to the free navigation of 
the Plata waters, Rosas threw so many 
obstacles in the way as effectually to 
bar any such commerce. Buenos 
Ayres was the head-quarters of the 
ambitious dictator; and the general 
course of his policy was to augment 
the wealth and importance of that city 
at the expense of all the neighbouring 
states, whether independent or belong- 
ing to the confederacy, of which he 





* For the subsequent successful measures of Rosas and his lieutenant, General Pacheco, 






against the Indians ; for the number of Spanish women whom he rescued from a horrible 
slavery, and of crafty aborigines whom he mercilessly slew, as well as for a great variety 
of interesting details connected with the Argentine Confederacy, we would refer our readers 
to the new and enlarged edition of Sir Woodbine Parish’s “ Buenos Ayres from the Conquest,” 


1 vol. Syo., with plates. Murray, London, 1852. 
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was head. He resolved that the whole 
commerce of the great valley of South 
America should pass through his ca- 
pital of Buenos Ayres; and for this 
purpose he directed his efforts, and fi- 
nally succeeded in closing all the other 
harbours on the estuary of La Plata. 
Monte Video, however, the capital of 
the Banda Oriental, and situated nearly 
opposite to Buenos Ayres, on the north- 
ern shore of the estuary, belonged to 
an independent state, and was little 
inclined to close its harbour against the 
lucrative commerce of Europe. Rosas, 
accordingly, was glad of any excuse for 
going to war with it; and the siege 
which it stood against his forces under 
Oribe, if not quite so eventful as the 
siege of Troy, was almost as long— 
having lasted unsuccessfully for nine 
years. 

This attack on the independence of 
the Oriental Republic was as much in 
defiance of the treaty of 1828, as the 
exclusive system of Rosas was adverse 
to the interests of European commerce, 
Manifestly, it was now high time 
that foreign powers were looking after 
their own interests; and, in com- 

liance with the entreaties of Brazil, 
Tense and England again appeared 
on the scene. Lord Aberdeen, who 
was then at the head of our Foreign. 
Office, in his instructions to Mr. Gore 
Ouseley, dwelt chiefly on two points. 
The first was the preservation of the 
independence of Monte Video. ‘To 
this condition,” said his lordship, ‘ the 
honour of England, France, and Bra- 
zil is respectively pledged; and it is 
one on which no compromise can be 
admitted.” The other was, the free 
navigation of the river Plata and its 
tributaries upon a secure footing. “To 
open the great arteries of the South 
American Continent,” he remarked, 
**to the free circulation of commerce, 
would be not only a vast benefit to the 
trade of Europe, but a practical, and 
perhaps the best, security for the pre- 
servation of peace in America itself.” 
Such were the objects for which we 
intervened in 1845; and justly did 
Lord Aberdeen lately remark in the 
House of Lords, that, although seven 
eventful years had elapsed since these 
instructions were drawn up, “ there 
was not one word of them to alter at 
this moment.” 

On both points, however, the inter- 
vention failed ; and Lord Palmerston, 


able diplomatist though he be, did not 


properly follow out the judicious mea- 
sures of his predecessor. From theJuly 
of 1845, we kept an immense squad- 
ron in the Plata waters, seldom consist- 
ing of less than a dozen ships; and, 
concurrently, France had a force there 
nearly as great. We filled Monte 
Video with our marines; we occu- 
pied the important island of Martin 
Garcia—called by some, but we know 
not with what truth, the “‘ Gibraltar 
of South America,” and commanding 
the navigation of the Parana; we 
took many merchantmen, and seized 
the Argentine fleet. But Rosas stood 
firm. A maritime blockade, however 
strictly enforced, was not sufficient to 
reduce him, while it inflicted much 
loss on the European merchants of the 
pm Moreover, Brazil, at whose so- 
icitation we had interfered, no sooner 
saw the European forces engaged, than 
she relapsed into inaction. And at 
length, after spending a fortune in this 
unsatisfactory warfare, on the 24th of 
November 1849, we concluded a treaty 
with Rosas, which virtually gave u 
all we had been contending Ln ahich 
stipulated for the independence of 
Monte Video, but in effect abandoned 
it, and resigned to Rosas the free navi- 
gation of the Plata and its tributaries. 
But nothing was enough for Rosas. 
In defiance of this treaty, he con- 
tinued his troops in the territories 
of Monte Video; and the whole com- 
mercial importance of that city, as well 
as the independence of the state to 
which it belonged, were fast disap " 
ing under the protracted hostilities. 
The native states, however, thus left 
to themselves, took the matter into 
their own hands, and succeeded in a 
task which the united forces of Eng. 
land and France had attempted in vain. 
Brazil, it was obvious, if she had any 
regard for her future interests, could 
never submit to the conquest of the 
Monte-Videan territory by Rosas. Nor 
could Paraguay, and the other pro- 
vinces through which the tributaries 
of the Plata flow, consent that the free 
navigation of their rivers should de- 
pend on the caprice or selfish interests 
of the despot of Buenos Ayres. Ac- 
cordingly the standard of revolt was 
hoisted, and things came to a crisis. 
The origin of this important movement 
—the first outbreak of the general dis- 
content seems to have been as follows. 
Rosas had of late frequently declared 
his intention of resigning the Presi. 
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dency of the Republic on account 
of his health; and a year ago, on 
the Ist of May, 1851, the provincial 
Assembly of Entrerios, and its Gover- 
nor, Urquiza, boldly took him at his 
word, and published their acceptance 
of his resignation. In a proclamation, 
after quoting the expressed desire of 
Rosas, that he might be allowed to re- 
tire from the head of affairs, they de- 
clared “that it is the will of the people 
of Entrerios to resume the exercise of 
the powers inherent in their territorial 
sovereignty, hitherto delegated to his 
Excellency the Governor and Captain- 
General of Buenos Ayres, for the ad- 
ministration of foreign aflairs and the 
direction of the matters regarding 
peace and war, of the Argentine Con- 
federacy ;” and thereafter declared 
themselves competent to treat directly 
with the other governments of the 
world, until a new President should be 
appointed. This proclamation drove 
Rosas into a paroxysm of rage. On 
the 25th of May, he denounced Ur- 
quiza as a traitor, and had him burned 
in effigy on the Plaze of Buenos Ayres. 
Entrerios (which is said to have acted 
from the first at the instigation of 
Brazil) immediately avowed its inten- 
tion of supporting the independence 
of the Banda Oriental ; Paraguay and 
Corrientes joined in the movement ; 
and about the same time, an offensive 
and defensive alliance was formed be- 
tween the Oriental Republic and the 
Empire of Brazil. By the sixth article 
of this treaty, the latter power engaged 
that “effectual aid should be render- 
ed by both the land and maritime forces 
of the empire, at the request of the 
constitutional government of the Orien- 
tal Republic of Uruguay, if any arm- 
ed movement should be made against 
its existence or authority, under any 

retence whatsoever.” Subsequently, 

razil entered into treaties both with 
the Oriental Republic and with all the 
River States which took part against 
Rosas. These documents were six in 


number. The first is a treaty of al- 
liance, having for its object the pre- 
servation of the independence of Uru- 


guay, and the integrity of its territo- 
ries; the second is for regulating 
the boundaries between Brazil and 
Uruguay, hitherto a source of perpetual 
discord ; the third provides for a loan 
on the part of Brazil to Uruguay ; 
the fourth is simply an extradition 
treaty; the fifth contains the necessary 
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arrangements for carrying on the war ; 
and the sixth is one of commerce and 
navigation, by which the navigation of 
the Plata, and its confluent rivers, is 
declared free for all the states on their 
borders—as free, for example, as the 
Mississippi is for all the States of the 
Union which it waters. 

About the middle of July, the En- 
trerian and Corrientino troops crossed 
the Uruguay (the boundary stream of 
the Oriental Republic), in three divi- 
sions, commanded respectively by Ge- 
nerals Urquiza—Vivasorro, captain- 
general of Corrientes—and Garzon, 
commander-in-chief of the Oriental 
army. On the arrival of Garzon and his 
division on the east bank of the Uru- 
guay, Servando Gomez, Oribe’s oldest 
officer, who had been sent to dispute 
the pone of the river, went over to 
the liberating army, with all his force, 
a thousand strong; and his example 
was quickly followed by several other 
Rosista oflicers, and the troops under 
their command. ‘The result was, that 
the liberating army arrived on the 
banks of the Rio Negro (which flows 
diagonally through the territories of 
the Oriental Republic, and falls into 
the Uruguay near its mouth), without 
encountering the least opposition. 
Within a few days, and without firing 
a single shot, Urquiza found himself 
in possession of the northern half of 
the country, and with the entire popu- 
lation in his favour. Advancing south- 
wards, the liberating army received 
continual accessions from the ranks 
of its enemies; and, by the time 
it reached the vicinity of Monte 
Video, its numbers amounted to nearly 
25,000 men. Meanwhile, acting in 
concert with the liberating forces, 
12,000 Brazilian troops, under Count 
Caixas, were likewise advancing upon 
Monte Video, around which city the 
remainder of Oribe’s blockading forces 
still lay ; and the junction of the Bra- 
zilians and Urquiza seems to have 
taken place on the 6th or 7th of Oc- 
tober. On the morning of the 8th, 
General Oribe, whose force had been 
reduced by desertion to 4,000 men, 
capitulated; and on the same day, 
Urquiza entered Monte Video in 
triumph. In the evening the city was 
illuminated, and the citizens knew no 
bounds to their joy, at being at length 
delivered from their nine years’ state of 
siege. The personal safety of Oribe 
was guaranteed by the liberating ge- 
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nerals ; his troops joined the standards 
of Urquiza, and not a single soldier 
of Rosas any longer remained on the 
northern shores of the Plata. 

No sooner were affairs settled in 
Monte Video, than the allied forces of 
Urquiza and the Brazilians—leaving, 
it is said, 16,000 men (an extraordi- 
nary number in the circumstances) 
behind in the Oriental Republic— 
marched to attack Rosas in his own 
Sage 34 On the 24th of Decem- 

er, the allied army, composed of 
28,000 men, and 40 pieces of artillery, 
commenced the passage of the broad 
stream of the Parana. The Brazilian 
fleet was in command of the waters, so 
that, by the 8th of January, they were 
all safely landed on the southern shore, 
in the province of Santa Fé. The inha- 
bitants welcomed them as deliverers, 
and joined the league against Rosas— 
a circumstance of great importance in 
a military point of view, as the pro- 
vince of Sante Fé cuts the communi- 
cation between Buenos Ayres and the 
insurgent states. Four thousand regu- 
lar troops in the service of Rosas here 
went over to the ranks of Urquiza, 
whose army was still further strength- 
ened by the junction of two thousand 
Santa Fecinos. On the 10th January, 
the inhabitants of San Nicolas, the 
frontier town of the province of Buenos 
Ayres, pronounced against Rosas, not- 
withstanding the proximity of a con- 
siderable force of Rosista cavalry, who 
on the same night attacked the town, 
but the citizens being well armed and 
prepared to receive them, succeeded in 
repulsing them with some loss. Com- 
modore Parker, who commanded a di- 
vision of the Brazilian squadron which 
guarded this part of the Parana, im- 
mediately despatched the brig Callio 
and several launches, to protect the 
inhabitants, and some families who had 
taken refuge on the frontier island, in 
case of a second attack ; while General 
Urquiza rapidly sent forward two ca- 
valry divisions, one of which, under 
Colonel Santigo Orono, came up with 
the enemy on the 13th, and routed 
them at the first charge. 

During these operations, there oc- 
curred one of those ferocious events 


which are but too characteristic of the 
system of Rosas. There was in theli- 
berating army at this time, a cavalry re- 
giment five hundred strong, which had 
served under Oribe at Monte Video, 
but subsequently took service with 
Urquiza. On the night of the 10th, 
a Major Aguilar and two other officers, 
who had likewise belonged to the Ro- 
sista army in the Banda Oriental, 
bribed for that purpose, introduced 
themselves into the quarters of the re- 
giment, and incited them to revolt. 
The colonel of the regiment (Aquino, 
a distinguished officer), the lieutenant- 
colonel, and three other officers, were 
massacred in cold blood, and the re- 
volted troopers, taking horse, fled to- 
wards Buenos Ayres. They were 
pursued, however, by brigadier Me- 
dine, and a detachment of cavalry, 
who inflicted on them a bloody retri- 
bution. Only eighty escaped to Buenos 
Ayres; all the rest were either cap- 
tured and shot, or found refuge in the 
Pampas. 

In the hour of peril, a governmentlike 
that of Rosas’ finds no support in the 
population which has so long trembled 
beneath its severity and its caprices. 
Even before the allied army appeared 
on the banks of the Parana, the lan- 
guage of the population of Buenos Ayres 
had assumed an unaccustomed free- 
dom. The policy of the government 
was denounced in terms that would have 
been punished, a few months before, by 
torture or by death ; and it was evident, 
that the terror by which alone the ex- 
istence of such a power had been pro- 
longed, was rapidly changing into dis- 
affection and contempt. sas himself 
seems to have foreseen his approaching 
downfall, for the last few weeks of his 
administration were employed in col- 
lecting means to support himself in 
exile,* rather than in preparing vigo- 
rously for defence. So early as the Ist 
of January, a letter from Buenos Ayres 
states that he was concentrating all his 
forces at Santos Lugares, but that it 
was doubtful whether he would join the 
army, or embark in the English steamer 
Locust, which was waiting in the river 
for him. Some time before, however, 
he had been taking vigorous measuresto 


* Other accounts say that Rosas and his daughter, when they escaped, had not even a 
change of clothes, and only very little money. He must have left large flocks and herds, 
and other property behind him; but some maintain, with considerable probability, that he 


has a large sum in the English funds. 
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strengthen his squadron, and regain the 
command of the La Plata waters. He 
hadalready received the English steamer 
Courrier, purchased for £13,800 ster- 
ling, and also a brig of war, which he 
had built at Trieste, and armed in Eng- 
land; and was daily expecting three 
other vessels, with ammunition and mi- 
litary stores, from the same quarter. 

His fate was sealed, however, before 
their arrival, On the 15th of January, 
the army of Urquiza crossed the Ar- 
royo del Medio, the frontier stream of 
Buenos Ayres, and everywhere met 
with entire success. In a fortnight 
they drove the troops of Rosas from 
the whole northern part of the pro- 
vince, and with such loss, that of the 
13,000 horse who had opposed them since 
passing the Parana, only 1,000 crossed 
the River Conchas, within six leagues 
of the capital. The route of the in- 
vaders, after entering the Buenos Ay- 
rean territory, lay across extensive 
plains, such as we have previously de- 
scribed, covered with the tall dry grass 
of the Pampas; and the design of Rosas 
had been to set fire to the plains in 
several places at once, so as to involve 
the liberating army, and one-half the 
province, in the vastconflagration. This 
diabolical scheme, however, which might 
otherwise have been attended with a 
frightful success, was providentially 
foiled by unexpected and copious falls 
of rain, which rendered it impossible to 
spread the conflagration; and, as a 
righteous retribution on the unscrupu- 
lous despot, the very dispersion of his 
corps, irt order to effect this object, en- 
sured their easy overthrow, by exposing 
them to be cut up in detail. 

Affairs were now hurrying to a crisis. 
General Pacheco repaired to Rosas’ 
country-house at Palermo, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Buenos Ayres, to 
urge him to join the army at Santos 
Lugares. For long the President 
(who seeins to have held himself a 
doomed man, and wished to keep 
near the sea-coast) is sdid to have 
excused himself, on the ground that, 
having withdrawn all the troops from 
the city, his departure would leave 
Buenos Ayres completely paralysed. 
On the 27th; however, he set out with 
all his writers and personal adherents, 
and advanced about half-way towards 
Santos Lugares ; but, so great was the 
general confusion, thateven on the 29th 
no one knew who was to have the chief 
command of the troops, nor had any 
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plan of defence been concerted. Mean- 
while our countryman, Admiral Gren- 
fell, in command of the Brazilian fleet, 
seeing things coming to a crisis, left 
his station in the Parana, where he had 
assisted the passage of the allied army, 
and made sail with two steamers for 
Buenos Ayres, where three Brazilian 
corvets and a steamer were already 
at anchor. 

Urquiza continued hismarch from the 
Arroyo del Medio without resting ; and 
on the31st January cameincontact with 
the vanguard of Rosas’ army, posted at 
the bridge of Marques, about twenty 
miles from BuenosAyres. It consisted 
of some 5,000 men, under Lagos and 
Sosa ; but after a brisk action, the posi- 
tion was forced by a division of Entre- 
rians, and the 2nd Regiment of Brazi- 
lian cavalry, commanded by Colonel 
Ozorio. Urquiza, perceiving that a 
pitched battle was at hand, hastened to 
the front ; and arriving on the 2nd of 
March within half-a-league of Santos 
Lugares, he made preparations for a 
general action on the following day. 
In front of that village, the Rosistas 
were awaiting his attack, in an in- 
trenched position, defended by nume- 
rous field pieces, and from twenty to 
five-and-twenty thousand men, under 
the command of General Pacheco. 
Urqniza’s forces are said to have been 
somewhat less; many, probably, having 
been left behind in the march, or to 
protect his communications. The ac- 
tion commenced at six in the morning, 
by cannonading and charges of cavalry, 
in which a body of Schleswig-Holstein 
horse, who had entered the Brazilian 
service after the war in the Duchies 
was ended, particularly distinguished 
themselves. The horsemen of the Pam- 
pas, wild and daring as they were, were 
no match for the strength and energy 
of Northern Europe; and the Hol- 
steiners literally rode over the Gaucho 
ranks, as a Crusader would have dis- 
ee a swarm of Saracens, or as the 

aranigian body-guard of the Byzan- 
tine court towered over the Greeks 
of the Lower Empire. This defeat 
of the Rosista cavalry virtually de- 
cided the fate of the battle. The in- 
fantry remained firm in the trenches ; 
but, after the ranks and spirit of the 
cavalry were broken, they must have 
fought against terrible odds. With 
them the action continued till about 
noon, when a charge of bayonets by 
Urquiza’s left wing (Brazilians and 
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two regiments from Monte Video) 
drove the defenders from theirintrench- 
ments. Thrice did the Rosista infantry, 
commanded by Maza, attempt to re- 
form and make a stand; but nothing 
‘could withstand the victorious advance 
of the Brazilian and Monte-Videan in- 
fantry, or the impetuous charges of the 
Entrerian and Rio Grande cavalry. 
By half-past three, the rout was com- 
plete. A largg body of the infantry 
was surrounded and surrendered, and 
all the artillery fell into the hands of 
the victors; but, strange to say, it is 
thought that not more than two hun- 
dred were killed and six hundred 
wounded on both sides, Urquiza hav- 
ing given strict orders to make prison- 
ers, but not to kill except in case of 
resistance. The cavalry of the con- 
quering army pursued the routed enemy 
close up to the city, but they did not 
enter it. The troops passed the night 
in Santos Lugares (a town of soldiers’ 
huts, built by Rosas in 1836), and 
head-quarters were established at Ro- 
sas’ quinta of Palermo. 

An unfortunate incident marked the 
close of the fight. Mr. Payne, master of 
her Majesty’s ship Locust, who rode out 
to see the fight, was met by some of the 
retreating Gauchos, who demanded his 
horse ; but on his refusing, they took 
it by force, wounding him so severely 
that he died in consequence. Rosas 
was on the field, and is said to have 
been wounded in the hand; but he 
seems to have displayed little gallantry, 
and took an early opportunity of look. 
ing after his own safety, by seeking the 
protection of our consul, Mr. Gore. 

isguised as a marine, and with his 
daughter Manuelita in the dress of a 
sailor, he escaped on board the Locust, 
from which he was afterwards trans- 
ferred to the Centaur. 

The following version of the battle, 
taken from a private letter of a Bri- 
tish resident at Buenos Ayres, is 
worth quoting. It presents a different 
aspect of the affair from that already 
given; but we would beg our readers, 
while perusing this article, to bear in 
mind that nothing is more difficult than 
to sift out truth from the abundant 
chaff with which all embryo history is 
enveloped :— 


“ Rosas’ line extended for about two miles 
on the edge of a gentle slope—cavalry on the 
wings, infantry in the centre, artillery in front 
and between the intervals. There is not a 
tree or house on the field of battle, except a 
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house of brick or mortar, with a tower called 
Monte Caseros, which formed Rosas’ ex- 
treme right, and which he occupied in force, 
and a round pigeonhouse of brick, about 
seventy yards fromit. His arrangements were 
very bad (his centre and left being evidently 
without support), for he had no knowledge of 
strategy, as he himself confessed, and he was so 
demented that he refused to take the advice 
of any of his generals, some of whom told 
him that he must lose the battle. Urquiza, 
with a force of from 25,000 to 28,000 men, 
from Entrerios, Uruguay, Corrientes, Santa 
Fé, and Brazil, arrived from the neighbour- 
hood of Moron on the evening of Monday, 
and bivouacked at a distance of about two 
miles from the enemy. At daylight, on 
Tuesday morning, he drew up his men in a 
line, opposite Rosas’ army, on the edge of 
an opposite slope, at the distance of about a 
mile. He was inferior in artillery, but much 
superior in the quality and discipline of his 
troops. The cannonading began at daylight, 
and, as I said, was heard in town. Urquiza 
commenced the battle by outflanking with 
his cavalry Rosas’ left, which was com- 
pletely turned and routed, and it was some 
of these gentlemen who came early into the 
town giving out that the battle was lost, 
while their comrades were still fighting. 
While this was going on on Rosas’ left, Ur- 
quiza’s centre and left, composed of Brazil- 
ian and Oriental infantry, crossed the valley 
and took at the point of the bayonet the two 
houses which formed the strong positions on 
Rosas’ right, while Urquiza’s cavalry on 
the left completely surrounded the whole of 
Rosas’ right; thus both his wings were 
turned. ‘The cavalry fled, the infantry and 
artillery made a stand for a short time ina 
new position towards their former left, but it 
was only for a very brief space. Surrounded 
on all sides, they surrendered or fled in all di- 
rections, and the rout was complete. It was 
difficult to gather exactly how long the battle 
lasted. The real fighting began probably about 
six, a.m., and ended near twelve. Rosas was 
on the tower of the house for some time, and 
then in the field; at length, seeing all was 
lost, he took to flight, and, thanks to a very 
magnificent horse; and the dust and smoke of 
the battle, he succeeded in getting into town.” 


The same writer thus describes the 
scene of battle some days after the 
fight :— 


“The ground for some miles in the neigh- 
bourhood of the battle-field was strewn with 
relics of military clothing, either stripped 
from the dead and wounded, or cast away by 
the fugitives ; bayonets, gunstocks and bar- 
rels, scabbards, spears, and cuirasses were 
also lying about in great numbers. About 
100 dead bodies in afl (Buenos Ayreans, for 
the Brazilians and Urquiza had renioved 
theirs) lay in different directions over the 
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field. About fifty bodies of those who had 
been killed in defending the house of Monte 
Caseros lay in front of it, having been taken 
out. Human hair and gore covered the steps 
leading to the tower of the house, and these 
were very offensive. Cannon-balls, bullets, 
and a few discharged rockets showed where 
the line had been; but, excepting that the 
grass was entirely trodden down, there was 
little to show that so many men had there 
contended. We returned to town through 
the encampment of Santos Lugares, which 
was now entirely deserted. Urquiza’s men 


had broken into every house, and robbed it of 


everything they could make available ; all 
the doors were thrown open, the officers’ 
papers covered the floors; the prison (La 
Cfugia), the dread of the whole country, from 
the many deeds of atrocity committed there, 
was entirely open—the prison records lying 
about the floor, the gaoler’s book, containing 
the date of admission and fate of the pri- 
soners, and among them that of the priest 
and his mistress who were shot in August, 
1848. The irons with which the poor pri- 
soners were fettered for years all lay scattered, 
to be taken by any one who pleased, for the 
whole place was given up to destruction.” 


By noon, stragglers arriving from 
the field of battle brought tidings to 
the capital that the Rosista forces were 
worsted and retreating ; and General 
Manzilla, who had been named military 
governor of Buenos Ayres, at first 
made preparations for defending the 
city with the passive guard (2,500 men), 
and commenced opening trenches in 
the streets. But perceiving that the 
rout continued, and seeing Admiral 
Grenfell’s squadron entering the inner 
roads to attack the city, Manzilla sent 
him a message that he would capitulate, 
and begging of him, therefore, not to 
open his fire on the city. In fact, he 
immediately went to the ministers of 
the foreign powers (England, France, 
the United States, and Portugal), re- 

uesting them to obtain a capitulation 
rom Urquiza which should save the 
city from sack ; and at six in the even- 
ing they proceeded to Palermo, to seek 
an interview with General Urquiza. 
This they did not obtain till next day. 

The General is described, by an 
eye-witness, as “ashort man, rather 
stout, about fifty, dressed with great 
care, with patent leather boots, &c. ; 
rather more like a dandy than we ex- 
pected to see; the expression of his 
countenance is rather determined than 
benevolent, and more animal than in- 
tellectual. Soldiers were encamped in 
all directions; the grounds of the quinta 
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(formerly so carefully attended to that 
men were actually employed to cleanse 
every leaf of the orange trees from dust 
with a tooth-brush) were occupied 
by men and horses, who tramped it 
down in all parts, and I fear will in. 
flict lasting injury upon it. We saw 
on the ground the bodies of two men 
who had been shot.” 

The city of Buenos Ayres did not 
wholly escape the ravages of war. At 
daybreak, on the morning after the 
battle, some of the routed cavalry, as- 
suming Urquiza’s badge (a piece of 
white calico passing over the head and 
shoulders, worn above their red coats, 
the only distinction between the oppos- 
ing forces), commenced plundering the 
shops. <A few of Urquiza’s men quickly 
joined them; the frightened citizens 
offered no opposition ; and it looked as 
if the town was going to be sacked, 
when, about eleven o’clock, the Ame- 
rican marines, at the door of their 
Consul, coolly shot down two men who 
were pillaging a shop in their neigh- 
bourhood. This turned the tide. An 
hour after, a division of Urquiza’s 
troops, which had been sent for, came 
into the town; the militia and many 
foreigners patrolled the streets; and 
every man or woman found plundering 
was immediately shot down—400 per- 
sons thus expiating their crimes. By 
Thursday order was restored ; and Ge- 
neral Urquiza issued a proclamation to 
the people on this day, congratulating 
them on the downfall of their oppressor 
and tyrant, “the monster Rosas,” and 
announcing a complete amnesty to 
all except Rosas, and those Argen- 
tine troops who, having been engaged 
with Oribe, in the siege of Monte 
Video, surrendered to Urquiza, in Oc- 
tober, 1851, promising never to bear 
arms against him, and which promise, 
when they came over with him to 
this place, some of them broke, and 
went over to Rosas. These he de- 
clared to be outlaws, and some of 
them, including General Santa Colo- 
nia, and General Chilabert, were shot 
by his orders. Every day citizens 
who had been proscribed and banished 
by Rosas, returned to their country. 
A provisional administration of some 
of the best men was formed, and de- 
crees, annulling Rosas’ infamous laws, 
were issued, and restoring the liberties 
of the people, which, for twenty years, 
had been taken away. On the 19th, 
he entered the capital in person, at the 
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head of his army, 25,000 strong ; but, 
although there was a display of fire- 
works in the evening, the people did 
not receive him with anc enthusi- 
asm. 

So fell the power of Rosas. For 
upwards of twenty years, the history 
of the Argentine Confederacy has been 
absorbed in the personal dominion of 
this one man; for, as the State of 
Buenos Ayres had succeeded in mono- 
polising the whole executive power of 
what was miscalled the Confederation, 
so Rosas has been, since 1829, the ab- 
solute ruler of Buenos Ayres. ‘* His 
character,” says the Times, in an able 
article—but which overlooks too much 
the difficulties of Rosas’ position, and 
shuts its eyes to the benefits he con- 
ferred by his firm rule— 


“Ts a compound of the arrogance and 
stubborn prejudices of his Spanish descent, 
mingled with the cruelty and craft of the 
savage races of the South American Indians. 
He established his power by proscriptions the 
most ferocious and unsparing which even a 
semi-civilised community ever endured, and 
by the ascendancy he gave the Gaucho po- 
pulation of Buenos Ayres over the inhabi- 
tants of the towns. No precaution was too 
minute for his jealousy of power—no means 
of execution too sanguinary for him to em- 
ploy them. Every act of his government 
was headed by the cry of ‘ Death to the sa- 
vage Unitarians ;’ and the mere possession 
of a knot of blue riband, instead of the scar- 
let cockade of the Federalists, was a capital 
crime in Buenos Ayres. With an inflexible 
will, with the cunning of a fox, with egre- 
gious vanity and self-importance, and a per- 
petual distrust of every human being, except 
perhaps his daughter, he ruled in solitary 
terror over states apparently adapted by 
nature for the rapid extension of prosperity, 
happiness, and freedom. Against his rivals 
at home, or his antagonists abroad, he re- 
lied on the sole principle of terror. Blood 
flowed by his commands as freely as water, 
and the extermination of his political adver- 
saries was for years the daily business of his 
Government. But this blood was shed 
neither on the scaffold nor on the field. The 
approach of his mutes was more stealthy— 
the blow he struck more inevitable. We 
quote the words of one who was not his 
enemy when we say that he visited the city 
of Buenos Ayres like a destroying angel. 
His dagger struck his victims from behind 
an inscrutable and impenetrable shield. No 
man felt himself safe. No man went to bed 
with the assurance that he should be per- 
mitted to sleep out the night; for, like the 
fiercer animals, the night was his time of 
VOL. XXX1X.—NO. CCXXXIV. 
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counsel and of action. Neither friendship, 
relationship, past service, nor even otscurity, 
was a secure protection from his mortal ven- 
geance; and he only ceased to strike when 
the inordinate fear he had inspired sat like 
death upon the people, and rendered them 
absolutely prostrate to his will.” 


Such was his tenacity and daring, 
that he succeeded in beating off several 
successive invasions of French and 
English squadrons, and in defeating or 
deluding a whole series of diplomatic 
agents, until the affairs of the River 
Plate became the opprobium of the 
first government of the world. He 
endeavoured to sow dissensions be- 
tween the English and French agents 
in their negotiations with him, and 
affected a preference for this country. 
But nothing could surpass the insolent 
language in which he spoke of Great 
Britaiu in his last message ; and when 
Mr. Southen was sent out as our Pleni- 
potentiary, he refused, for weeks and 
months, to receive him in that capa- 
city. An edict even appeared an- 
nouncing that any Englishman from 
the squadron taken on the Argentine 
territory should be made away with ; 
and, to prove that this was no idle 
threat, no redress has ever been ob- 
tained for the murder of Lieutenant 
Wardlaw. Such is a brief summary 
of the acts and policy of a man whose 
recent fall has again demonstrated that 
a power founded upon terrormay beun- 
bounded, but is never secure. Had Ge- 
neral Rosas employed his authority 
differently—had he encouraged the alli- 
ance and enterprise of European na- 
tions, respected life and property, 
established law, and given force and 
reality to the Confederation—he might 
now be regarded as the Washington of 
South America, instead of being ab- 
horred as a ruler who reminds us of 
the tyrants of antiquity. 

It now only remains for our diplo- 
matists to open up for our commerce 
the vast region of La Plata; and we 
rejoice to see, from recent debates in 
Parliament, that effective measures are 
being taken for this purpose. The 
English and French joint naval mission 
which is about to sail for the River 
Plate, with equal forces and common 
instructions, under the command of 
Sir Charles Hotham and Admiral 
Suin, will arrive, we trust, in time to 
witness the commencement of a new 
3A 
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era of peace and freedom in the Argen- 
tine Confederation ; and we know that 
it is the earnest desire of both Go- 
vernments to promote these laudable 
objects, without any unnecessary inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of the 
country. It may be hoped that Gene- 
ral Urquiza will continue to display 
the same ability and moderation in 
government which have marked his 
conduct of the late successful cam- 
aign. He was himself educated in 
uenos Ayres, and served under Rosas, 
but rose by his own merits and cou- 
rage to be elected President of the 
State of Entrerios. He commanded 
the division of that province in the 
army which invaded the Banda Ori- 
ental under Oribe in 1842, and con- 
tinued to support the cause of Rosas 
until he became satisfied that his 
system was based on war and per- 
secution, which could never «restore 
order or happiness to the country. 
Urquiza then threw off the yoke, al- 
lied himself to Brazil, raised the siege 
of Montevideo at the head of the com- 
bined army, and eventually marched 
7 Buenos Ayres, where the power 
of Rosas was speedily overthrown. 
Urquiza is now in possession of com- 
lete authority in the Argentine Con- 
ederation. He is in friendly inter- 
course with Don Carlos Lopez, the 
resent enlightened President of the 
tate of Paraguay, and we hope to 
learn that these able men have restored 
constitutional government to the Re- 
publics on the eastern coast of South 
America, and have opened the rivers 
of that magnificent territory to the 
commerce and immigration of all 
nations. 

The three great battles which have 
marked the history of South America, 
are those of Carabobo, Ayacucho, 
and Santos Lugares. On the first of 
these occasions, the battle was decided 
against the Royalist forees of Old 
Spain by British valour alone. After 
a fatiguing mountain-march, the Inde- 
pendents came face to face with the 
enemy. The Columbian infantry, who 
formed the first line, were dispersed 
like chaff by the Royal regiment of 
Burgos; the insurgent cavalry were so 
wearied that they could not stir a ste 
to protect the fugitives; and the Roy- 
alists, taking the second line, composed 
of twelve hundred British, for Creoles, 
boldly advanced against them with level- 
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led bayonets. They soon discovered 
their mistake. The word ‘ charge!” 
was given in the British line; and the 
Spaniards, as they advanced in disorder 
to achieve what they fancied an easy 
victory, beheld the dense and steady 
line of the English emerging, with 
deafening cheers and levelled bayonets, 
through the smoke. That charge 
decided the independence of South 
America, east of the Andes,—the bat- 
tle of Ayacucho achieved the same re- 
sult on the shores of the Pacific. The 
conflict there was almost an exact pa- 
rallel to that of Marengo. The Inde- 
pendent infantry was routed, and all 
seemed lost; when General Miller, 
whose brigade of Gauchos was the last 
republican reserve, led his wild lancers 
of the Pampas to charge the victorious 
Royalists in flank. The Spanish ranks, 
disordered by success, were completely 
broken, their artillery taken, and, as 
at Marengo, a handful of horsemen 
snatched victory from the grasp of a 
whole army. ‘Thus the horsemen of 
the Pampas were the heroes of the 
western war; the soldiers of Northern 
Europe of the eastern. It remained 
for the battle of Santos Lugares to 
bring these rivals to the same field, 
and there the sabres of the Schleswig- 
Holsteiners bore away the palm from 
the lances of the Gauchos. 

The tide of war, which has so long 
rolled oyer the South American plains, 
has thus, for the present, subsided. 
Permanent peace is as yet hardly to 
be looked for ; but it cannot be denied, 
that both east and west of the Andes, 
the Republican Governments have been 
gradually assuming a greater appear- 
ance of stability, and we may yet see 
them become as peaceful and prosper- 
ous as they have hitherto been quarrel- 
some and poverty-stricken. ‘A great 
destiny,” says Mr, Alison, “awaits that 
once noble people, if they can cast off 
their corruptions. The Reyolution 
came too soon for the interests of the 
existing generation in Spanish Ame- 
rica, and England has ‘been justly 
punished for the part she took, from 
selfish motives, in bringing it about. 
But Providence can overrule eyen the 
sins of men to the ultimate welfare of 
humanity; and those who despair of 
the fortunes of the Spanish race in 
South America, because they have 
slaughtered each other with such cru- 
elty, and their Revolution has hitherto 
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brought nothing but disorder, would 
do well to look back to the usages of 
war in England, during the contest of 
the Roses, or the national freedom she 
enjoyed under the usurpation of Crom- 
well, and reflect on the issue to which 
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Supreme Wisdom has, in the end, con- 
ducted bloodshed as universal, and 
military despotism as oppressive, as 
that which has hitherto blasted all 
the hopes of humanity in the New 
World.”* 


HOW THE THEATRE ROYAL IN HAWKINS’-STREET CAME TO BE BUILT, WITH A 
CURSORY GLANCE AT WHAT HAS BEEN DONE THERE DURING THIRTY YEARS. 


BEING A FEW MORE LEAVES FROM A MANAGER'S PORTFOLIO, 


Tue history of national amusements, 
and pre-eminently that of a national 
drama, has been pronounced, by many 
deep-thinking philosophers and statists, 
to comprise, in a great measure, the 
history of national manners, taste, and 
civilisation. Individual objections haye 
been raised from time to time, which, 
like obscure riders to private parlia- 
mentary bills, have passed into cur- 
rency, as being considered too ynim- 
portant for debate or opposition. The 
question, in all its details, has been 
worn so threadbare, that any argument 
on the subject now would be, as Sir 
W. Napier, the great historian, has 
elsewhere expressed himself on self- 
evident deductions, ‘a sinful waste of 
words.” The small section of our 
readers who may think differently and 
take no interest in the matter, can pass 
those pages over, remembering that 
their perusal is, according to Liston in 
Lubin Log (on donations to stage- 
coach driyers), *‘ quite optignal,” and 
an affair of free-will election. 

When Mr, Henry Harris came over 
to Dublin in 1820, with a patent in his 
pocket, which he had obtained through 

ersonal interest with the late Duke of 
Fork, he was very anxious to take a 
lease of the old theatre in Crow-strect. 
Tt proved fortunate for him in the 
sequel that he was foiled by the im- 
practicable temper of the parties 
concerned, with whom he found it 
impossible to treat. Crow-street Thea- 
tre was then in a state of tottering 
dilapidation, which would have re- 
quired nearly as much outlay as 
building a new one, and was finally 
pulled to pieces by instalments, in 


1824-5. I stood on the stage, soon 
after my arrival in Ireland, in October; 
1824. ‘The scenery was gone, and there 
were sundry rents and chasms in the 
roof, The audience part of the house 
was still tolerably perfect, but many 
detachments of unlicensed plunderers 
were busily employed in all directions 
(apparently with no one to interfere), 
knocking out the panels of the boxes, 
tearing up the benches for firewood, and 
carrying all off bodily, for such other 
purposes as pleased their fancy. It 
was a painful, a humiliating scene, with 
a profound moral lesson attached to it ; 
a striking illustration of “sic transit 
gloria mundi,” which called up before 
the mirror of the mind, embodied 
thoughts of all the beauty, rank, and 
fashion so often congregated in that 
mouldering temple of the Muses, with 
the departed talent they came to ad- 
mire. ‘This theatre was’ originally 
built by Barry and Woodward, on the 
site of an old music-hall, which, with 
other adjacent edifices, was — 
down for the purpose, It was opene 
on the 22d of October, 1758, and the 
final performance occurred on the 13th 
of May, 1820. On the 11th of Decem- 
ber, m the preceding year, Miss 
O'Neill made her last appearance there 
on any stage, in the characters of 
Juliet, and Mariain The Citizen. The 
building existed altogether sixty-six 
years. The only tangible record that 
now remains, is the great bell (trans- 
pleated to Hawkins’-street), which 
arry imported from London, to toll 


for the death of the a me in the 


last act of Venice Preserved; a 
theatrical relic of considerable interest, 


* “ History of Europe,” chap. Ixvii. s. 91. 
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well worthy of inspection, and with a 
much better authenticated pedigree 
than the tomb of Juliet at Verona, so 
carefully preserved for the especial 
benefit of curious and credulous Eng- 
lish travellers. 

The interior of Crow-street Theatre 
presented, in its days of splendour, a 
very handsome and imposing area, 
capable of holding, at the good old 
prices, nearly £600. The outside was 


an unshapely mass, and the avenues of 


approach so incommodious that, during 
the spring tides, the pit audience had 
to flounder through (not pellucid) 
water, reaching considerably above 
their ankles, before they could get from 
the pay-oflice to their seats. But in 
those days people frequented the theatre 
from pure love of the art; nobody 
minded trifling inconveniences, and 
the incumbent generation, patient of 
little defects in the social system, were 
content to take the world as they found 
it, without seeking to hand it over to 
posterity in an improved state. 

When Mr. Harris arrived in the 
Irish metropolis, and issued his pros- 

ctus, he had nothing to do but, as 

rd Byron says of himself in his latest 
verses, * to look around and choose his 
ground,” which he did at last in Haw- 
kins’-street, a more ineligible locality, 
if possible, than that of the old theatre ; 
more abounding in objections, more 
out of the gangway of fashion, and 
cooped up in a corner, which it re- 
quires some study of the map of Dublin 
to find out. There stood a pile of 
buildings, then the Mendicity, formerly 
the Dublin Society-House, on ground 
belonging to Trinity College, and sub- 
ject to the trifling rent of £600 per an- 
num, Irish currency—a_ perpetual, 
irremoveable incubus, weighing down 
the property, and producing strangu- 
lation and paralysis more effectually 
than the old man of the sea did while 
slung round the neck of Sindbad. This 
rent has since been reduced to £400 
British, during pleasure, being about 
double the value according to most 
competent estimate, and the half of 
which it is very unlikely to bring, if 
ingulphed in the Incumbered Estates 
Court, or in the mutations of worldly 
affairs, appropriated to other than the- 
atrical purposes. ‘The landlords, as a 
matter of course, will not believe this 
until experience proves its truth. The 
writer has some grounds for venturing 
an opinion on the subject, having for 








twenty-one years suffered almost to 
death, under this fundamental error of 
the original patentee. There were 
situations in Dublin a thousand times 
preferable, the rent of which exceeded 
not one quarter of the sum above 
named. But Mr. Harris was a stranger 
in a hurry, imbued with very expan- 
ded notions of expenditure derived 
from a long apprenticeship at Covent 
Garden; and he had, moreover, the 
misfortune to fall into the hands of 
interested and incompetent advisers. 
He was taught to consider Dublin an 
inexhaustible dramatic El Dorado, but 
he lived to discover his mistake. 

Thetheatrein Hawkins’-street wasrun 
up at railroad speed, in ninety-five days. 
The presiding architéct was thelate Mr. 
Samuel Beazley, well known also as a 
successful dramatic writer. His Eng- 
lish version of the Sonnambula keeps 
the stage in every theatre throughout 
the kingdom. He erected several 
Thespian edifices in London, full of 
strange errors and inconveniences. 
This is the only one of his construction 
in which the entire auditory can see 
and hear in every compartment. When 
looked at, in the interior, it may al- 
most be considered a model as to shape 
and size, although much too large for 
the resources of the Irish capital. Of its 
outward pretensions, the less that is said 
the better. It has a very commodious 
arcade, and if finished according to the 
proposed plans, would have been an 
ornament to the city, were it easy of 
discovery. The theatres in Dublin 
have ever been an exception to the 
other public buildings, which are as 
remarkable for their external beauty 
as for the commanding prominence of 
their situations. The London archi- 
tects might study these with advantage, 
and take profitable lessons, where they 
are often more disposed to undervalue 
and deride. 

Mr. Harris not being disposed to let 
his patent lie fallow, while the new 
theatre was building, engaged and fit- 
ted up the Rotunda at a great ex- 
pense, and with admirable taste, for a 
temporary season. Accordingly he 
commenced his reign as patentee and 
Master of the Revels, on the 19th of 
June, 1820, with a very efficient com- 
pany, who continued to perform with 
good success until the 21st of Decem- 
ber in the same year. During these 
six months, eighteen new pieces were 
produced—a reasonable amount of no- 
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velty, although it would be found in- 
sufficient to satisfy the cravings of the 
public in the present day. The most 
successful were, Henri Quatre, Vir- 
ginius, A Roland for an Oliver, Don 
Giovanni in London, and the pantomine 
of Harlequin Gulliver. The stars were 
Miss M. Tree, Mr. Macready, Mr. J. 
Wallack, and the inimitable Grimaldi. 
In the meantime the new theatre rose 
almost as rapidly as Aladdin’s palace. 
The enchanter’s wand appeared to mul- 
tiply human labour, Mr. Harris, being 
unprovided with superfluous capital, 
was advised to raise £12,500, on one 
hundred transferable debentures, thus 
adding another formidable incumbrance 
to his patent and property, already sub- 
ject to the enormous ground-rent we 
ave mentioned before. After a few 
years, more than half of these admis- 
sions began to be sold nightly by pub- 
lic advertisement, at reduced prices—a 
proceeding not contemplated in the 
original contract, but teeming with 
ruin, although unfortunately there was 
no legal remedy or restriction, as such 
an attempt had never been foreseen. 
It was not until the year 1839, that 
this suicidal practice, having reached 
its full measure of mischief, was finally 
abolished by a new deed, setting aside 
certain provisions in the former one, and 
establishing fresh conditions. Trans- 
ferable free tickets, given judiciously, 
are not so injurious as may appear at 
first sight. ‘They often induce others 
to a a party and pay, and help to 
make a respectable show in the boxes, 
on what are called slack nights, when 
Diogenes and his lantern would find it 
difficult to stumble against anything 
but empty benches. But when sold, 
and, above all, at reduced prices, each 
becomes a mortal aphis vastator, drink. 
ing up the sap, and eating into the 
vitals of the very body from which its 
own existence is derived. As a com- 
mercial mistake, this was soon tested 
by the fact that a debenture, originally 
costing £120, could, with difficulty, 
obtain the market price of fifty, and 
for one of these it has, more than once, 
been considered by prudent capitalists 
arash investment to involve twenty / 
On Thursday, the 18th of January, 
1821, the new theatre opened, being 
scarcely more than half-finished, and 
many workmen still busy both before 
and behind the curtain, when the au- 
dience were admitted. Mr. Harris 
made an involuntary first appearance, 


Opening of Hawkins’ «street Theatre. 
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being discovered on the stage, by an 
accident, and told the public, in a brief 
impromptu, that he was very happy to 
see them, and hoped they would often 
repeat their attendance. The theatre 
is now in its thirty-first year, “a ripe 
age,” as Touchstone says to William 
of the Forest. During these six lustra, 
it has been twice in the jaws of Chan- 
cery; once put up to public auction 
(without bidders), by the renowned 
George Robins, as a ‘‘ mine of wealth;” 
and has been governed by five succes- 
sive sovereigns—Mr. H. Harris, who 
ruled five years, with an interregnum; 
Mr. W. Abbott, two years; Mr. 
Bunn, three years; Mr. Calcraft, 
twenty-one years; and Mr. J. Harris, 
the present lessee, who has only just’ 
commenced his bold experiment. 

On the first night, the occasional ad- 
dress we have subjoined, was spoken 
by the stage-manager, Mr. Percy Far- 
ren (since dead), and written by no 
less a personage than the celebrated 
dramatic author, George Colman :— 


“ Hail, generous natives of green Erin’s isle ! 
Welcome, kind patrons, to our new-rais'd 
pile! 
Three fleeting months have scarcely slipp’d 
away, 
Since a mere waste this scene of action lay. 
Not long the block was laid, which all 
must own 
Damps eagerness—the slow foundation 
stone, 
Ere, expectation kept no more aloof, 
The architect was Hope-crown’d with the 
roof. 
Brisk went the work, exertion still increas- 
ing, 
Hods, trowels, hammers, chisels, never 
ceasing ; 
Labour was wing’d on expectation’s plan, 
And every labourer—an Irishman ! 
After a brick-and-mortar chase, so hot, 
Take our historic outline of the spot. 
Here once a market rear’d its busy head, 
Where sheep, instead of Tragic heroes, bled. 
Bright cleavers form’d a band to charm 
the ears, 
Joints dangled in the place of chandeliers; 
Stout butchers, stern as critics, had their 
day, 
And cut up oxen, like a modern play ! 
Soon science came—his steel the butcher 
drops, 
Removes, with awe, the shambles and the 
shops, 
And learning triumph’d over mutton-chops, 
Then, in the school of patriotism rear’d, 
Arts, agriculture, chemistry, appear’d, 
Botanic lore, and studies all too great 
For our inferior powers to emulate! 
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No merit we in agriculture claim— 

To cultivate your favour is our aim ; 

Which gain’d, by learned chethists we are 
told, 

It turns, by play-house alchymy, to gold; 

While all the botany we dare to boast, 

Lies in those plants your breath may cher- 
ish most, 

Aguin the scene was chang’d by wisdom’s 


rule— 
Want’s refuge then succeeded learhing’s 
school, 


No more in streets the shivering beggar 
stood ; 

Vice found correction here, and famine 
food ; 

Morality rejoic’d at sloth’s defeat, 

And pity smil'd to see the hungry eat. 

At length, and following these wretched 
elves, 

Behold another race—we mean ourselves ; 

Who, leaning to our predecessors’ laws, 

Now beg, most heartily, for your applause ; 

Beg you, brave Erin’s sons, and Erin's fair 

To make your nation’s Theatre your care. 

‘Two wonder-working virtues, ‘tis confest, 

Lurk'd in the lamp Aladdin once possest ; 


The New THEATRE 
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Beyond all common method or device, 

It rais’d both house and money in a trice. 

Olir building, the first poner keeps in 
view, 

The second miracle, remains with you / 

Crowd hither nightly, then, from every 
quarter, 

’Till coin, in speed, has rivall’d brick and 
mortar.” 


It must be admitted, this address is 
ratlier flimsy and commonplace, below 
the reputation of the writer. ‘The oc- 
casion should have inspired him with a 
little poétic fervour. Many fiative 
bards might liave been readily invoked, 
who would have sung with superior 
grace and melody. The opening per- 
forthatice consisted of Shakspeare's Co- 
medy of Errors, (to which the two Dro- 
riios of Williams and Johiison gave an 
attraction) beginning and ending with 
themselves ; with the farce of the Steep)- 
Walker. As an historical docunient 
searcely attaijiible, a copy of the bill 
may not be withotit interest :— 


ROYAL Will Open, 


On Thursday, January the 18th, 1821, when His Majesty’s Servants will 


Solinus, Duke of Ephesus... 
Aigeon oes a 
Angelo 

Cleon one 

Dromio, of Ephesus 

Dromio, of Syracuse 
Ctesiphon eee eee 
Abbess eee eee 
Lesbia 

Adriana <a 
Antipholis, of Ephesus 
Antipholis, of Syracuse 
Balthazar See « 
Dr, Pinch 

Cerimon 

Chares 

Officer pee 

Hermia wee 

Luciana 

Kitchen Maid 


chamber—Phillips. A garden—T. Grieve. 





perform Shakspeare’s 
COMEDY OF ERRORS, 
With incidental Songs, Glees, Duets, and Choruses, taken from his works, and adapted to the Stage, 


BY BISHOP, 


The following new Scenery will be exhibited in the course of the Evening:—The Drop 
Curtain will represent the Acropolis at Athens—Dizon. 
A chaniber in the house of Antipholis—7. Grieve. 


Street in Ephesus— Whitmore. 


Previous to the play, an address will be spoken by Mr. Farren, (written for the occasion by 
George Colman, Esq.) 





oes Mr. Armstrong. 
Mr. Cunningham. 
Mr. Rowswell. 
Mr. Digges. 


os re Mr. Williams. 


Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Bedford. 

Mrs. Vaughan, 
Miss Cunningham. 
Miss. Byrne. 

Mr. Huniby. 


bus wet Mr. Farren. 


oe Mr. M‘Keon, 
oes Mr. Chippendale. 


a ne» ilies diem 


Mr. Horrebow. 


bee ne Mr. Leonard. 


Miss Curtis. 


Mrs. Humby, 


con as Mrs. Gray. 






A Corinthian Palace— W hitmore. 
The mart at Ephesus—W. Grieve. A 


















Sir Patrick Macguire ove 
Alibi nde sae one 
Somno aa “ 
Jorum 

Squire Rattlepate 

Spy See 

Mrs. Decorum 

Sophia 


Susan dso 


George the Fourth’s Visit. 


To conclude with the popular furce of the 
SLEEP-WALKER. 


eee Mr. Hamerton, 

eee Mr. Chippendale. 

<6 Mr. J. Russell. 

ove Mr. Leonard. 

ee Mr. Humby. 
Mr. Rowswell. 
Mrs. McCullagh. 
Mrs. Simon. 
Mrs. Johnson. 


Boxes, 5s. 5d.; Pit, 3s. 3d. ; Middle Gallery, 2s. 2d. ; Upper Gallery, 1s. 1d. 


Tickets and places (for the present) to be had of Mr. Lowther, at Mr. Willis's Music Ware- 
house, 7, Westmorland-street. 


Of thirty-four persons, including 
the painters, named in this bill, not 
more than five are now in existence. 
The box-office was not available for 
use until the 23rd of April, and the 
saloon, which might have been dis- 
pensed with altogether, or at least 
much curtailed in its unnecessary 
dimensions, was first opened to the 
public on the 18th of July. Wed- 
nesday, August the 22nd, 1821, is a 
memorable epoch in the annals of the 
Dublin stage. On that evening, His 
Majesty King George the Fourth 
visited the theatre in state, and was 
received with a perfect tempest of 
enthusiastic loyalty, such as an Irish 
public only can be worked up to when 
they are in the mood. Throughout 
the performance, Earl Talbot, then 
Lord Lieutenant, stood behind the 
monarch’s chair (such being the court 
etiquette), which somewhat lessened 
his viceregal importance. The receipt 
amounted to £520 Irish currency, 
being the largest sum ever returned 
from the Hawkins’-street Theatre. 
The house would not fairly contain 
this sum, allowing for the debenture- 
holders’ tickets, and a numerous press 
free list, with the loss of two public 
boxes for thé state accommodation. 
But hundreds were content to peram- 
bulate the lobbies,.or thrust themselves 
into corners behind the scenes, catching 
an occasional glimpse at the unique 
exhibition of royalty ; and many, when 
the doors first opened, paid box-price; 
ran up stairs, and jumped over into the 
pits where they obtained comfortable 
places without trouble. The rush and 
crush at the ordinary entrance, im- 
peded the legitimate customers, who, 
as usual, were exervising their accus- 
tomed privilege of trying as hard as 
they could to prevent each other from 
getting in. ‘They arrange these little 





details much better in Paris. There, 
no crowds are permitted, no bonnets 
are squeezed to death, and no skirts of 
coats are immolated. A sturdy gens. 
d’arme shouts “a la queue, mesdames 
et messieurs, a Ja queue!” as each suc- 
cessive reinforcement arrives; which 
being interpreted, means, “ladies and 
gentlemen, fall into the rear!” And 
thus a long line is formed in Indian 
file, resembling an uncoiled serpent, 
which glides in imperceptibly in very 
little time, and without a 
effort, as if by the operation of vis in- 
ertie. A little dapper Dublin attorney, 
now defunct, once described this in a 
company where I was present, with 
graphic distinctness, and in all the 
exuberance of his native vernacular, 
the only language with which he held 
communion. ‘Bedad,” said he, ‘if 
you attempt to push or jostle at the 
door of a French theatre, you'll get 
the worst of it, for a big lump of a 
John darme comes up, and cries out, 
‘ally kew, mounseer,’ and you must ally 
hew ; for if you don’t ally kew at once, 
he’ll make you ally khew in a moment.” 

Subjoined is a bill of the perfor- 
mance on the command night of King 
George the Fourth. The selection 
certainly did not show the strength of 
the company to imuch advantage, and, 
with one or two exeeptions, was singn- 
larly weak; but the audience cared 
little for the actors or acting, his 
Majesty being the cynosure and at: 
traction of the eveniiig. Of the indi- 
viduals included i the dramatis 
persone, we know but of three spared 
by the relentless scythe of time at this 
present whiting. Miss Curtis, many 
years since, married and retired from 
the stage; Paul Bedford, still flourish- 
ingin full bloom at the Adelphi Theatre 
in London; and Miss Stephens, now 


the Countess Dowager of Essex :— 
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Don Jerome—Mr. Fullam. 
Isaac Mendoza—Mr. Johnson. 
Louisa—Mrs. Austin. 
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Sergeant Trounce—Mr. Rowswell. 





















This first season concluded on tke 
11th of September, on the one hundred 
andeighty-second night of performance, 
with the second part of Shakspeare’s 
King Henry the Fourth, to which was 
appended a facsimile of the corona- 
tion of King George the Fourth, most 
gorgeously —— with the grand 
banquet in Westminster Hall, and the 
entry of the champion in complete 
armour, on horseback. This pageant 
had been repeated eleven nights with 
corresponding attraction. On the 14th 
of December, in the year 1822, the 
celebrated ‘bottle row” took place, 
on the first state visit of the Marquis 
Wellesley, who had succeeded Earl 
Talbot as Lord Lieutenant. The par- 
ticulars of this expensive incident (as 
it turned out) have been fully discussed 
in a former article;* it is therefore 
unnecessary to do more than allude to 
it here. Mr. Harris, at the end of 
four seasons, grew tired of manage- 
ment. He had reaped all the harvest, 
of which he discovered symptoms, and 
apprehended the coming stubble. He 
was an absentee sovereign, governing 
by asomewhat indolent viceroy, towhom 
very limited powers were entrusted. 
His visits were like those of angels, 
“few and far between,” and he cared 
little to busy himself with studying the 
peculiarities of Irish character—a book 
of many pages and diversified composi- 
tion. He admitted but a small circle of 
intimates into his cabinet councils, and 
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* No, CCXIX., for March, 1851. 


[ June, 


NEW THEATRE ROYAL, DUBLIN. 
By command of His Majesty. 
This Evening, Wednesday, August 22nd, 1821, 
His Majesty's servants will perform Suzrman’s Comic Opera, called 


DUENNA. 


Don Carlos—Mr. Duruset (of the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden). 
Don Ferdinand 
Father Paul—Mr. Chippendale. 
The Duenna—Mrs. McCullagh. 
Agnes—Miss Cunningham. 
Clara—Miss Stephens (of the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden). 


Mr. Bedford. Don Antonio—Mr. A. Lee. 
Lopez—Mr. Rowswell. 


Isabella—Mrs. Chippendale. 


To conclude with Suenivan’s Farce of 
PATRICK’S DAY. 


Lieutenant O’'Connor—Mr. Hamerton. 
Dr. Rosy—Mr. Chippendale. 


Countrymen— Messrs. Good and Hart. 
Drummer Crackskull— Mr. Sutcliffe. 
Soldier—Mr. Turner. 


Mrs. Bridget-—Mrs McCullagh. 


Justice Credulous—Mr. Fullam. 


Robin— Mr. Swan. 
Lauretta—Miss Curtis. 





they were not particularly well adapted 
to enlighten him. I became acquainted 
with the majority of them at a later 
xeriod, and soon discovered that their 

nowledge was obscured by prejudices, 
and although living in Dublin, they 
were unsafe authorities as to the social, 
political, or theatrical tendencies of 
their native city. Mr. Harris had great 
experience, and remarkable tact in col- 
lecting together effective performers. 
But his notions of management were 
exclusively London notions. ‘These he 
endeavoured to engraft on Dublin, by 
the same parity of reasoning, and with 
much the same chance of success, 
through which some legislators have 
sought to persuade themselves and the 
community, that a measure which works 
well in one country, must of necessity 
be equally suited to another. 

In 1824, the theatre was let to Mr. 
W. Abbott, of Covent Garden, at the 
enormous and unpayable rent (as he 
soon discovered) of £4,000 per annum. 
He entered on his career in high spirits, 
and with a host of introductions, which 
carried him at onceinto the best society, 
where he became a general favourite. 
He was a very agreeable, versatile 
actor, an unrivalled table companion, 
with exhaustless spirits, and a gentle- 
man of accomplished mind and man- 
ners. But, unfortunately for himself, 
he was not a man of business. He 


loved a lord with more devotion than 
even Mrs. Heidelberg did, and bowed 
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down before the spell of aristocratic 
notice. Society held him as completely 
in her thralls as Venus was enmeshed 
by the net of Vulcan. Nothing could 
induce him to look into a ledger or 
face an account, while answering let- 
ters was in his eyes an utter abomina- 
tion. His neglected correspondence 
lay piled on his table for a month, and 
then he disposed of it in a twinkling, 

by a holocaust. On these quicksands, 
added to the accumulated abuses and 
enormous expense under which he found 
the theatre groaning in every depart- 
ment, his vessel was wrecked. The re- 

sources of all the Rothschilds could 
scarcely have extricated it. Neverthe- 
less, his receipts in two years exceeded 
£40,000. If any of his successors could 
have averaged this sum, a large fortune 
might have been realised in a gallop. 
That fatal year of panic, 1825, has left 
impressions not yet obliterated. 

Mr. Abbott, by his personal inte- 
rest, brought back to the theatre the 
Marquess Wellesley, who had been 
driven from it by the bottle outrage. 
He gave a command soon after his 
marriage. The house, as might have 
been expected, was crowded in every 
part. ‘There was much curiosity, and 
anxiety as to how he would be received. 
He came down alone to the front of the 
state-box, as bold as Achilles, bowed 
his acknowledgments to the reiterated 
plaudits with which he was greeted, 
and then walked back, and gallantly 

handed in bis lady, who looked, as the 
Page describes Jane de Montfort, in 
Miss Baillie’s play— 

“So queenly, so commanding, and so noble,” 
that her appearance caused the whole 
theatre toring again with acclamations. 
In grace, in beauty, and in dignity, she 


Sir Walter Scott's Visit. 
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might have challenged competition with 
the proudest of England’s coronetted 
matrons, and filled the viceregal chair 
beside her noble consort as if she had 
been ‘ native and to the manner born.” 
While I pen these lines, the scene pre- 
sents itself as vividly to my memory as 
if it occurred yesterday. About this 
time, Sir Walter Scott, then on a tour 
in Ireland, being in the theatre, was 
recognised by the audience, who in- 
sisted on a speech from the Wizard of 
the North, with which he good-humour- 
edly indulged them. An entertaining 
account of this will be found in Lock- 
hart’s “Life.” Early in Mr. Abbott's 
first season, the late Charles Mathews, 
an intimate friend of his, accepted an 
engagement in Dublin, and commenced 
with the characters of Goldfinch and 
Morbleu, in Moncrieff’s popular farce 
of Monsieur Tonson. On the nights 
when he appeared in the legitimate 
drama, the houses were thinly attended. 
When he gave his own peculiar enter- 
tainment, they were filled to suffocation. 
In the farce of Monsieur Tonson, the 
part of Morbleu had been originally 
mee with great success by Mon, 
tague Talbot, an actor of long standing 
in the Dublin company, and still re- 
membered by the patriarchs of the ex- 
piring generation.* During the first 
scene, whenever Mathews produced an 
effect, some half-dozen malcontents in 
the gallery raised a cry of “ ‘Talbot, 
Talbot!” which operated like an epi- 
demic, and was speedily caught on 

a few more. The actor paused, ap- 
peared astonished, and at leewale: said, 

**T hear a cry of ‘Talbot, Talbot,’ but 
Iam unable to follow the meaning.” 
‘“‘We want Talbot,” was the reply. 
“You may have him,” muttered the 


* Talbot was a gentleman of good family and education, a graduate of Trinity College. 
His forte lay in light comedy and Frenchmen, but his tragic assumptions were ineffective. 
He is greatly lauded in the following lines of the ‘ Familiar Epistles” :— 


** By art and nature chastely fit 
To play the gentleman or wit ; 
Not Harris’s, nor Colman’s boards, 
Nor all that Drury-lane affords, 
Can paint the rakish Charles so well, 
Give so much life to Mirabel; 


4 


Or show for light and airy sport, 


So exquisite a Doricourt.” 
Talbot was the original Rezenvelt in Miss Baillie’s heavy tragedy of De Montfort, at Drary- 


lane, a character unsuited to him, and in which he made little impression. 
his decline, when his notions of acting had become very peculiar. 
ties, he played the Ghost in Hamlet with tin eyes, 


I only saw him in 
Among other eccentrici- 
and a sort of revolving, ambient motion, 


under the idea that a disembodied spirit should not stand fixed on the earth, but float ethe- 


rially. 
father’s spirit. 


I have seen more than one Hamlet much disconcerted by this demeanour of his 
In 1826, Talbot’s partizans concocted a ‘‘ row,” which lasted several nights, 


the object being to compel Mr, Harris to engage him contrary to his wishes, 
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indignant Mathews, sotto voce, bowed, 
and walked. off the stage considerably 
excited. The interruption then in- 
creased to an uproar. The manager 
came forward and stated that his friend 
Mr. Mathews was merely there for a 
short engagement to oblige him ; that 
he perforised, as a matter of course, 
his usual round of characters, and that 
he was not come to displace Mr. Tal- 
bot, or remove him froim his position. 
This address was received with univer- 
sal acelamations, which redoubled when 
Mathews immediately after entered and 
reassuined his character. But ina few 
moments, the mischievous spirits again 
shouted, ‘*'‘Talbot, Talbot!” Mathews, 
never the most patient of men, came 
forward and said, brusquely—“ Either 
you want to see this farce, or you do 
not, so inake up your minds at once. 
If I am interrupted again by this cry 
of ‘ Talbot, Talbot,’ I shall relieve 
you from my performance ; but it is 
rather too amusing, after having acted 
this part with universal applause in 
London, aid all the principal theatres 
in England, to come here and be an- 
poyed by yourdisapprobation.” Many 
thought he had now committed himself 
beyond recovery, and would be pelted 
off; but the audience succumbed, took 
it all in good part, and there was no 
more “ Falbor” for the rest of that 
evening. It is amazing what the pub- 
lic will sometimes endure without an- 
ger, from favourite performers, when 
they are either taken by surprise, or 
the gdod-humoured vein predominates. 
George Frederic Cooke told the people 
of Liverpool to their teeth that they 
were a disgrace to humanity, and that 
every stone in their city was cemented 
by human blood, A figurative mode 
of conveying that their commercial 
prosperity sprang from encouraging the 
slave trade. They saw that he laboured 
under his “old complaint,” and forgave 
the actor while they pitied the man. 
At Washington, in America, when the 
President had come expressly to see 
him in Richard the Third, he flatly re- 
fused to commence his character, or 
act before the king of the Yankee 
Doodles, as he called him, until the 
band had played ‘God save the King,” 
in addition to their own national air. 
And in this extravagance the stiff re- 
publicans actually indulged him. 
During Elliston’s management of the 
Surrey Theatre, a very poor play was 
ote night unequivocally damned. He 
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rushed from his diessing-foom on the 
stage, under a tempest of disapproba- 
tion, and when silence was with diffi- 
culty restored, exclaitned, with a face 
of bewildered astonishment, **I thought 
I heard a hiss—utiusual sound! Ladies 
and gentlemen, you are under a very 
grievous mistake here. I can assure 
you (and I think you will allow my 
opinion is worth somethitig) this is 4 
most excellent piece, and so you wil 
find out, when you exercise your un- 
biassed judgment, and have seen it 
three or four times, A British atidience 
invariably gives fiir play to everybody. 
With your kind permission, therefore, 
I shall announce the new dratha for 
every evening until further notice.” 
This address was received without a 
dissentient voice, and procured for the 
condemned play a long and successful 
run. But the climax of public endur- 
ance oceurred in the case of Edmund 
Kean at the Victoria, formerly the 
Cobourg, on the Surrey side of the 
water. He had been tenipted into an 
engagement there by the farge salary 
of £50 per night. He opened in Ri- 
chard the Third, to an enormous house, 
and all passed off with great eclat. On 
the second night he appeared as Othello, 
on which occasion Iago was enacted by 
Cobham, a prodigious Victoria favorite. 
The house was again crowded as be- 
fore, but noisy and inattentive. The 
best effects in the most striking scenes 
were marred by such unclassical ex- 
pletives and interruptions, sacar 
audienee are wont to dispense with 
more freedom than taste—by the in- 
cessant popping of ginger-beer bottles, 
and by yells of “ bravo Cobham!” 
whenever Kean elicited his most bril- 
liant points. The great tragedian was 
disconcerted, and by the time the cur- 
tain fell, overflowing with indignation, 
a little assisted by copious libations of 
brandy and water. He was then loud- 
ly called for, and after a considerable 
delay came forward, enveloped in his 
cloak, his face still smirched, not more 
than half cleansed from the dingy 
complexion of the Moor, and his eyes 
einitting flashes as bright and deadly 
as forked lightning. He planted him- 
self in the centre of the stage, near the 
foot-lights, atid demanded with laconic 
abruptness, “ What do you wiint?” 
There was a moment's interval of sur- 
prise, when “You, you!” was reiterate 
rom many yoices. ‘ Well, then, 
am here!” Another short pause, and 
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he proceeded.‘ I have acted in every 
theatre in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. have acted 
in all the principal theatres throughout 
the United Statesof America; but; inmy 
life, I never acted to such a set of unmi- 
tigated brutes as I now see before me.” 
So saying, he folded his mantle majes- 
tically, made a slight, contemptuous 
obeisance, and stalked off with the 
dignity of an offended lion. Then 
ensued an awful silence for a minute 
or two, until, at last, pent up revenge 
burst forth in one simultaneous shout 
of * Cobham, Cobham!” Cobham, 
who was evidently in waiting at the 
wing, rushed forth at once, bowed re- 
verentially, placed his hand on his 
heart, and acted emotion and gratitude 
after the prescribed rules. When the 
applause subsided, he delivered him. 
self nearly as follows—*‘‘ Ladies and 
gentlemen, this is unquestionably the 
proudest moment of my life. I cannot 
give utterance to my feelings; but to 
the latest hour of my existence I shall 
cherish the remembrance of the honour 
conferred upon me, by one of the most 
distinguished, liberal, and enlightened 
audiences I ever had the pleasure of 
addressing.” 

Mr. Abbott abdicated in September, 
1826,* when Mr. Harris most unex- 
pectedly, and with little preparation, 
was compelled to take the reins of 
government once more into his own 
hands. He finally retired in 1827,+ 
wearied out by the disastrous result of 
a season which began with great bril- 
liancy, but ended in a heavy loss— 
Finis coronat opus, During this year, 
half price was first introduced in the 
Dublin theatre. As a proof of the 
change of times and taste, this same 
half price, which was considered by 
many a damaging experiment, as en 
too low, exceeded in scale the fu 
price of the present day, In the year 
following, it was denounced by the 
new management in the annexed para- 
graph, which headed thé opening bills 
and advertisements—“ The experiment 
of second price having proved a failure, 
is abandoned by general desire.” 

Mr. Bunn, the new lessee, com- 


* Mr. Abbott on leaving Dublin, took the first English company to Paris, 
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menced with a capitalof £2,000, which, 
from ditrnal demands, soon became 
“fine by degrees and beautifully less,” 
dwindling before long into an infinite 
decimal. Yet his efforts were fully 
equal to those of his predecessors, his 
company excellent, his novelties well 
selected, the attractions he produced 
equal to any reasonable demand, and 
his expenditure liberal. As an instaneé 
of the latter item, he engaged a cele- 
brated vocalist, at the rate of £50 per 
night for a long series of performances, 
to many of which the entire receipts 
fell below the sum claimable by the 
auxiliary. As a case on the per contra 
side and to show the impossibility of 
estimating theatrical results by expe- 
rience or analogical reasoning :—In 
1826, Mr. Abbott engaged together 
Miss Stephens and Mr. Braham. His 
actual expenses on each evening of 
this ‘‘ unprecedented combination of 
talent” (as the play-bills invariably 
designate all exotic monstrosities), 
amounted to £150 before he could re« 
alise a farthing. Yet, in twelve nights, 
the profit exceeded £1,000 ; but then 
followed an exhausting reaction, from 
which the season nevér recovered. 
« These violent delights have violent 
ends.” Read the memoirs of Charles 
Mathews, and will it not be found 
written there, how, at the close of what 
was called one of the most successful 
seasons the Adelphi Theatre ever wit- 
nessed, when the house could scarcely 
contain the crowds who nightly 
thronged the doors, the managers 
wound up their account with a sur. 
plus on the left hand side—simply be- 
cause the expenses exceeded any pos- 
sible receipts. The great secret of 
profitable management consists less in 
the sum you take, than in the sum 
you can contrive to keep. The old 
song says—~ 

“ How happy's the soldier that lives on hia pay, 

And spends half-a-crown out of sixpence a day.” 


But we never yet heard of any th 
ou to join chorus in this cantielé, 
Ve presume it will be admitted by 
the most disputatious dogmatist as 4 
self-evident axiom, that everything 


He afterwards 


becaine lessee of the Victoria Theatre, London, in conjunction with Egerton, of Covent Gar- 
den ; and finally died at Charleston in America, having been very popular, both as actor and 


manager, in the United States. 


¢ Mr. Harris, who was very partial to a country life, retired with his family to the neigh- 
bourhood of Boulogne, and died there not many years since. 
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which is limited must come to an end. 
The longest purse has two ends. Now, 
the best replenished manager will find 
his banker's account bounded by a 
given figure. If his private drafts 
are not replaced by good bills on the 
ublic treasury, his balance will soon 
ecome nil, and his book will be po- 
litely enclosed to him, labelled no ef- 
fects. As the British constitution is 
admirably poised by a judicious amalga- 
mation of the three estates, Sovereign, 
Lords, and Commons, so is a theatrical 
government equally sustained by its 
three indispensable constituencies— 
manager, actors, and public. In either 
case, the latter furnish the supplies. 
If they are contributed with a nig- 
rdly hand, or withdrawn altogether, 
the wheels of the machine will stop for 
want of oil, and the whole fabric falls 
to pieces. It cannot fail to be ob- 
served, by all who take an interest in 
the subject, that from the earliest to 
the latest period, ever since Dublin 
had a theatre, the constant cry has 
been—not as Macbeth says, ‘they 
come!” but, “they come not!” In 
every record, we read of gigantic ef- 
forts followed by diminutive results. 
Mr. Harris's last letter, which closed 

a long correspondence, is now before 
me, dated August the 14th, 1827. In 
this he says—‘* I rejoice that your dis- 
astrous season is over—a season which 
must ever be renowned in Dublin for 
unparalleled exertions on the part of 
the management, and unparalleled 
apathy on the part of the audience.” 
During this very season, in addition 
to an unexceptionable stock company, 
including many new candidates of es- 
tablished pretension, as well as old fa- 
vourites, the public were treated to 
visits from Mrs. Waylett, her first ap- 
arance, Miss Paton (afterwards Mrs. 

WV ood), her first appearance, in thehigh 
zenith of her reputation; Monsieur La- 
porte (his first appearance), Il Diavolo 
Antonio (his first appearance), Edmund 
Kean, Mr. T. P. Cooke, Mr. John 
Reeve (his first appearance), Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam (her first appearance), 
Mr. Wood (his first appearance), Mr. 
and Mrs. Noble (formerly Miss Lu- 
ino), with a ballet company; Miss 
ughes (her first appearance), Mr. 
Saban: and, to conclude, Madame 
Pasta, in nine performances, for which 
she received one hundred guineas per 
night. A system may fail, an experi- 
ment may break down, a ministry may 
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prove incompetent or mistaken ; but 
when successive systems invariably 
fail, when no experiment ever succeeds, 
and no ministry can be found with a 
pilot sufficiently able to ‘‘ weather the 
storm,” it is but reasonable to conclude 
‘‘ there is something rotten in the state 
of Denmark,” and that the state vessel 
is unmanageable. On the inaugura- 
tion of Mr. Bunn, the following highly 
poetical address, written by the Right 
Honourable Richard Sheil, was spoken 
by Mr. Calcraft, who continued to hold 
the office of stage manager, which he 
had filled for the three preceding years, 
under Messrs. Abbott and Harris. 
There are some pungent lines in the 
original copy, which bearrather heavily 
on the supposed puritanism of those 
who object to the theatre on what are 
called religious grounds. These were 
omitted (though sufficiently humorous), 
as not eligible for public recitation: 


ADDRESS, 


Spoken at the Theatre Royal, Hawkins’-street, 
Dublin, on Saturday, November 2nd, 1827 ; 
written by R. L. Sheil, Esq. 


Why droops the Drama, in the isle so long 

Fam’d for the love of laughter, tears, and 
song— 

Amidst a people o’er whose fervid soul 

Pale Tragedy should hold her high control, 

While over bosoms, vivid, warm, and gay, 

Thalia should assert her equal sway ? 

On Barry’s, Macklin’s, Mossop’s, Ryder’s 
shore, 

Why should the Actor’s magic charm no 
more ? 

Say, shall the land that gave such genius 
birth, 

In Jordan's wild variety of mirth, 

And where the fond Melpomene’s caress 

Nurs'd fair O'Neill in tragic loveliness — 

Say, shall that land neglect the glorious art 

That lights the fancy and dissolves the heart, 

Life’s real griefs with joyous fiction cheers, 

And melts the airiest spirit into tears ? 

Alas! the stage declines; and where, of yore, 

It triumph’d, all its pride and power are o'er. 

The Tragic Muse, deserted on her throne, 

In place’of others’ woes, now mourns her own ; 

While her gay sister, in her liveliest mood, 

Looks from the boards on dreary solitude; 

And her own laughter, with a hollow sound, 

From empty boxes sadly echoes round. 

Whence is this cold oblivion of the stage ? 

Alas! we live in an o’er-righteous age, 

And all our pretty women are so sage! 

[‘* While laden o'er with piety and paint, 

“Each rouged and wrinkled sinner turns a 
saint. 

‘* When all her days of youth and joy are 


past, 
“* She takes to Mary Magdalen at last ; 
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“ And having given the devil her age of glee, 

‘Makes heaven her heart's residuary le- 
gatee.” ] 

Ah, me! the sad “ good people” of the day 

Our innocent enjoyments scare away ; 

[“ And, to attract the soft, elected fair, 

* Set up their rival playhouses of prayer. 

‘There, to speak truth, pleasures demure 
and holy 

“ Relieve religion of its melancholy ; 

“ And passion, like Prometheus, from above, 

‘* Steals heaven's best fire to light the feasts 
of love. 

“From box to box ne'er amorous glances 
flew, 

“ One half so melting as from pew to pew. 

“ It is no marvel, then, that they prefer 

“ To ours their more convenient theatre ; 

“ For there, in dim, accommodating light, 

“‘ That faintly glimmers through the fav’ring 
night, 

“The ‘ moral agents’ of each titled belle 

“ (Who fill the mystic situation well), 

“ Amidst devotion’s ecstacies, askance, 

“On pious countesses securely glance : 

“ And while, in nasal uproar, to the sky, 

“The Mawworms howl their barbarous 
psalmody : 

“With eyes uprais’d, and hands discreetly 
down, 

“Each glossy Cantwell feels—a lady’s 

gown!’* 

But still, despite of all the boiling rage 

From new-light rostrums hurl’d against the 
st 


age, 
Of life and hope the Drama is not reft : 
There are some stanch, unflinching vot’ries 
left. 
The love of harmless pleasure is not fled ; 
The Muses only sleep—they are not dead. 


Let us awake them. In a stranger’s name, 

Your ancient hospitality I claim. 

A bold adventure here that stranger tries, 

And risks his fortunes in the enterprise, 

Wherever genuine talent can be found, 

He'll strive to win and lure to Irish ground ; 

While Irish genius, with a liberal hand, 

He'll nurse to glory in its own green land. 

By others’ losses, he arrives unscared : 

Nor pains to please, nor gold, shall here be 
spared, 

In brief and simple phrase he bids me say, 

That for a noble stake he'll boldly play. 

For all that labour, cost, or care can do, 

He'll pledge himself—the rest depends on 
you, 


Mr. Bunn retired at the end of three 
seasons, finding that the receipts would 
not enable him to meet his prescribed 
condition of £3,000 per annum rent. 
The theatre was then offered to Mr. 
Calcraft, at what appeared a tempting 
redaction, £2,000 annual payment: 
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which sum was subsequently much mo- 
dified ; and, after an abortive attempt 
on the part of the lessee to purchase 
the entire interest in the property, 
finally resolved itself into a per-centage 
on the receipts. Had it been on the 
profits, he would have made a more 
propitious bargain. Mr. Calcraft had 
no desire to grasp this truncheon of 
command. ‘It lay in his way,” like 
Hotspur’s insurrection, according to 
Falstaff, and circumstances induced him 
to pick it up. His views had pointed 
in a different direction ; and far hap- 
pier would it have been for himself 
and those belonging to him, had they 
ripened into reality. When the Vice- 
Chancellor decided the Covent Garden 
litigation in favour of Mr. Harris, he 
made his arrangements to place bimself 
once more at the head of that impor- 
tant establishment. His intentions 
were to appoint Mr. Calcraft his acting 
manager and representative, with a 
large fixed salary, and other contin- 
gent advantages. But Lord Brougham 
reversed the decree, Mr. Harris re- 
tired for ever into the privacy of do- 
mestic life, and all these stately visions 
*« vanished into thin air.” 

The public voice in general predict- 
ed success to the new lessee. There 
was a lull in politics, and trade lad 
begun to revive. He entered on his 
task under very promising auspices. 
The Duke of Northumberland, the re- 
tiring Lord Lieutenant, sent him, with 
a complimentary letter, a handsome 
present, as a token of good will. His 
successor, the Marquis of Anglesey, 
was in the height of his popularity, just 
commencing his second Viceroyalty, 
and known to be a liberal encourager 
of the drama. Many abuses and in- 
cumbrances had been progressively 
swept away, although there still re- 
mained in that line, as David Gam re- 
ported of the French army at Agin- 
court, ‘enough and to spare.” His 
rent was low beyond former precedent ; 
six years’ experience had given him 
ample knowledge of his ground; he 
had diligently studied the tactics of 
his predecessors ; his footing in society 
was established ; he was supposed to be 
universally popular, and the press was 
enthusiastic in his favour. That power- 
ful engine continued to support him 
steadily and effectively during a long 


comune eiinenct erie talaci Ns Mite 


* All the lines pointed with inverted commas were omitted in the recitation. 
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series of years, with the occasional ex- 
ception of one or two growlers of the nil 
admirari school—indtyiduals who pass 
through life without an interval of en- 
joyment, more constitutionally lugubri- 
ousand discontented than Heraclitus the 
crying philosopher, or than even A gelas- 
tus, grandsire of the rich Roman Cras- 
sus, of whom it is recorded by Cicero 
and Pliny, that he only laughed once 
in his life, and that upon seeing an ass 
eat thistles. An honest expression 
of independent opinion in the public 
journals is an invaluable auxiliary, and 
the more so when not influenced 
(as sometimes occurs) by undue ob- 
sequiousness on the one side, or blind- 
ing partiality on the other. 

the resources of the manager de- 

ended much on success, His ayail- 
able capital was chiefly invested in 
health and industry—an active body 
with a vigilant mind; while his realised 
estate very closely resembled that of 
Joseph Scaliger, which, according to 
his own account, all lay under his hat. 
But he went to work in downright 
earnest, and pushed aside many diffi- 
culties. Demosthenes pronounced that 
the three components of oratory were, 
action! action!! action!!! Monte- 
cuculi, the renowned opponent of Tu- 
renne, paraphrased this theory in ap 
plication to war:—* Pour faire la 

uerre avec succés, il faut trois choses, 

"Argent! L’Argent!! L’Argent!!!” 
To which may be added, in reference 
to theatrical speculations, that three 
very important essentials are, Capital ! 
Capital!! Capital!!! It being always 
understood that, whether in battle or 
business, the sinews must be directed 
by ability and economy. 

On opening nights, final retirements, 
and other incidental occasions, it has 
usually been considered popular and 
aoeiel to court the Muses, and to 
propitiate the public in measured hex- 
ameters. When Garrick left the stage 
he broke through this conventional 
formula. ‘I, too,” said he to his last 
admiring auditory, ‘‘ had meditated a 
poetical leaye-taking, and turned my 
thoughts that way ; but I found myself 
as incapable then of writing, as I 
should now be of uttering prepared 
sentences. The jingle of rhyme and 
the language of fiction would but ill suit 
my present feelings.” It has often been 
asserted by disparaging cavillers, that 
the actor's art is entirely mechanical ; 
that he is a mere machine—a mirror 


which reflects on the surface, without 
—= impression ; and that the long 

abit of simulating character has made 
him a shifting Proteus, devoid of sensi- 
bility. According to these Zor, he 
either understands not, or disregards 
the injunction of Horace :— 


“ Si vis me flere, dolendum est 
Primum ipsi tibi: tune tua me infortunia Iedent.” 


If you wish me to weep for your 
misfortunes, you must begin by shed- 
ding tears yourself. It is recorded of 
Barry, in Lear, that his natural emo- 
tions so overpowered him that he be- 
came inarticulate, while Garrick, by 
only acting the passion of grief, retain- 
ed all his power, and produced a su- 
perior effect. ‘* You and your friend 
Murphy, sir,” said he to Dr. Johnson, 
*talk so loud in the entrances, that 
you disturb my tragedy feelings.” 
«© Pooh, pooh, David,” retorted Lexi- 
phanes, ‘* punch has no feelings!” A 
smart repartee is an irresistible temp- 
tation, and wit must have its fling ; 
but be this as it may, it is a trying 
moment of practical life, to stand for 
the last time before an array of faces 
which have never turned towards you 
but with favour and encouragement, 
and to sever a tie which may haye sub- 
sisted for a quarter of a century. It 
is also a severe test of equanimity to 
announce for the first time a decisive 
undertaking to the public, through 
whose agency alone you are to find 
success or ruin. Mr. Calcraft, on his 
appearance in his new capacity, follow- 
ing the example of responsible authori- 
ties, eschewed poetry, and addressed 
a crowded house in unpretending 
prose, and in nearly the following 
terms :— 

Ladies and Gentlemen—After hav- 
ing for several successive seasons ap- 
peared before you as the representative 
of others, I now present myself in the 
somewhat novel character of my own 
ambassador. ‘The situation is peculiar, 
but not without precedent. The Em- 
peror Majorian personated his own 
envoy at the Court of the Vandal 
Monarch Genseric. But he stood 
alone amidst a host of enemies, while 
I on every side am surrounded by 
friends. ‘The occasion on which I now 
come forward is the most important 
event of my life, and inyolves in its 
consequences all my future fortunes. 

During the six years that have pass- 
ed, since I first had the honour of ap- 
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pearing before a Dublin audience, the 
theatre has witnessed many changes, 
and gone through many vicissitudes, 
Before I speak of myself, permit me to 
do justice to the managers who have 
preceded me. Great exertions have 
been made by them, great expenses 
have been incurred, and great losses 
sustained. Each has displayed ample 
talent, zeal, and liberality; but the 
uniform conclusion has been failure 
and disappointment. Why, then, it 
may be asked, should I imagine myself 
capable of steering a vessel which has 
wandered from its course in far abler 
hands? JI answer, the human mind is 
naturally sanguine in the vigour of life, 
and more disposed to surmount diffi- 
culties than to calculate their extent. 
The retrospect presents but little to 
cheer a new adventurer, and may argue 
presumption in him who embarks in so 
portent and unpromising a speculation. 
et me emphatically disclaim all such 
feeling. Divested equally of arrogance 
and despair, I rest my hopes of the re- 
sult on better fortunes and improving 
times. Should I be enabled, through 
your liberal support, to place the na- 
tional Theatre of Ireland on the proud 
pedestal of pre-eminence on which it 
ought to stand, I trust I may then 
fairly indulge in an honourable feeling 
of pride, in thinking that I have suc- 
ceeded where superior pretensions have 
failed, and that I have been permitted 
to conquer obstacles which proved too 
formidable for those who had hitherto 
grappled with them. Whether it is 
reserved for me to bend this bow of 
Ulysses, time only can determine ; but 
to eflect this object, I am aware I can- 
not slumber on a bed of roses, or ex- 
pect to advance in an even progress 
on a well-trimmed lawn, without en- 
countering a few thorns and brambles 
in my path. At every hazard, “I 
have screwed my courage to the stick- 
ing place ;” my all is on the issue, and 
I will stand or fall, boldly and alone, 
During the recess, I haye endea- 
youred to form a company, full and 
efficient in every department, compris- 
ing many artists who have long filled 
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distinguished situations in leading 
theatres, and whose reputation will be 
confirmed, if sanctioned by your ap- 
proval. Ihave also taken advantage 
of every moment of time, which my 
anxiety to commence the season per- 
mitted, to place the theatre in a state 
fitted for your reception. We have not 
yet been able to complete our prepa- 
rations, but trust to do so in a few days, 
and to omit nothing that can contri- 
bute either to elegance or convenience. 
To the gentlemen of the upper regions 
—(here, loud cheers and laughter pro- 
ceeded from the upper gallery, with 
cries of ‘‘ oh, boys, he’s flattering us,” 
‘the has kissed the Blarney stone, ” &e. ) 
I must now beg leave to address my- 
self particularly. They will find that 
in the alterations they have not been 
forgotten, and that now for the first 
time, they can both see and hear in 
full comfort to themselves. Gentlemen, 
your territories haye been enlarged, 
and rendered much more commodious, 
and I am confident as there no longer 
exists either a necessity or temptation, 
you will cease to feel any desire to en, 
croach on the rights and privileges of 
the neighbouring potentates—(loud 
cheers and laughter from the gods).— 
You will, I have no doubt, long enjoy 
in peace, the otium cum dignitate you 
are thus provided with, and in which, 
during many a tumultuous session, I 
have often wished you were fully in- 
stalled. * 

The address terminated in the usual 
manner, expressing something about 
the deepest respect for public opinion, 
and a lively sense of favours to come, 
Mr. Calcraft was listened to with 
the most earnest attention, and fre- 
quently interrupted by loud applause. 
Let not the writer be accused or sus- 
pected of egotism for perpetuating 
these details. They have become his- 
torical documents, connecting a series 
of events, each growing out of the 
other, and telling a tale which would 
be imperfect without them. 

It had often been asserted that a 
prominent cause of former failures 
was to be found in the system of exotic 


* To render this passage intelligible to the uninitiated reader, it is necessary to explain 
that the Dublin galleries did not formerly, as now, run round the entire audience portion 
of the theatre, but were hemmed in on each side by upper boxes and slips called, Hibernice, 
lattices. On all crowded nights, particularly benefits, when more were admitted than the 
legitimate number, there arose a deafening cry of “ Open the lattices.” This confounded 
the performers, greatly annoyed the box and pit company, and established a perpetual 


casus belli between the gods and the manager. 
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stars. The press loudly re-echoed this 
opinion, to which the new lessee yielded, 
backed as it was, in some degree, by 
his own judgment, and the advice of 
counsellors whose name was legion. 
Accordingly, having expended at least 
one thousand pounds on repairs and 
decorations, he determined to stake 
his first season on the efficacy of a 
stock company, which included the 
following names :—Messrs. Vanden- 
hoff, Sapio, Browne, Johnson, Rees, 
Calcraft, Montague Stanley, H. Cooke, 
King, Mathews, Gattie, Cunningham, 
H. Bedford, Maeder, Brough, Barry, 
Hamerton, Bland, W. Bennett, Stot- 
hard, Attwood, Coveney, Barnett, 
Duff, Shean; Mesdames W. West, H. 
Hughes, Pearce, Bland; Misses Betts, 
Barry, F. H. Kelly, Coveney, H. 
Eyre, Hamilton, Chalmers, Garbois, 
Milton, A. Crawford, &c. &c. &c. 
Many of these performers before and 
since have occupied important positions 
with success in the principal London 
theatres. Such a company could not 
be collected together now, simply be- 
cause they are not in existence. The 
highest war bounty ever offered would 
fail to enlist a similar corps dramatique, 
although heralded by royal proclama- 
tion, and accompanied by a flourish of 
more double drums and Jericho trum- 
ets than Jullien ever attempted to 
rmonise. ‘These artists had been 
trained in the good old legitimate 
school, and had gone through a regu- 
lar apprenticeship ; whereas the young 
ladies and gentlemen, theatrical neo- 
phites of the present day, despise all 
schools, are much too self: dependent to 
profit: by example, and expect to reach 
maturity all’ improviso, without study 
or training, by some Cadmean process 
of sudden creation. Vanity and self- 
approbation are besetting sins of the 
flesh in general, and, as it would ap- 
a of theatrical flesh in particular. 
hese feelings are fostered, fed, and 
strengthened by applause, and are 
weaknesses rather than positive crimes, 
hurtful to the proprietors, but scarcely 
detrimental to the general weal. Nei- 
ther are they without the colour of 
high authority, for the wise king says, 
“there is nothing better than that a 
man should rejoice in his own works.” 
Vanity is not only tolerably harmless, 
but also very comfortable. As Sancho 
Panza says of sleep, ‘it wraps one all 
round like a cloak.”” Lord Byron, who 
had been for several seasons on the 


Drury-lane Committee of Management, 
accuses actors of hating each other 
with an intensity of detestation found 
only on the stage. The charge of the 
noble satirist is exaggerated. Profes- 
sional jealousies have long been pro- 
verbial, but they are not more keenly 
exemplified in the children of Thespis 
than in other votaries of Apollo and 
Euterpe, in the followers of A®scula- 
pius, and the disciples of Themis. 
While many voices are actively raised 
in the disparagement of actors, it ought 
in justice to be remembered as a well- 
known characteristic, that they are 
ever ready to assist their brethren in 
distress, and have hands “ open as day 
for melting charity.” 


On winding up the balance-sheet of 


1830-1, the ledger, that dumb but 
unanswerable evidence, showed a loss 
of £2,500! It was thus proved on 
full and fair experiment, that the 
stock company system was not the real 
one. ‘This first season, which, from 
unusual circumstances, began much 
later than usual, comprised one hun- 
dred and eighty acting nights, during 
which thirty-three novelties were pro- 
duced, many of them with all the 
scenery and appointments entirely new. 
The Lord Lieutenant gave three state 
commands, and four publicly an- 
nounced patronages, which produced 
seven crowded houses. The Committee 
of the Musical Festival paid £530 for 
the use of the theatre, not being able 
to obtain either of the cathedrals, or 
any other building sufficiently large for 
their purpose; and Paganini, when 
the town was empty, received nearly 
£1,200 for five concerts. During the 
winter, an unlooked for incident 
darkened the horizon, which until then 
had been tolerably clear. On the first 
of February, there commenced a heavy 
fall of snow, such as had not been wit- 
nessed in Ireland since the year 1814. 
The theatre was closed in consequence 
for four days, and the Lord Lieute- 
nant’s first state visit postponed. The 
loss sustained, amounted to several 
hundred pounds, and turned the scale 
of the season, which never recovered 
itself after this misfortune. The at- 
traction of the new opera of Cinderella 
was checked in the height of its popu- 
larity, and a general damp thrown on 
the business. During these four days 
no carriages could pass the streets ; 
here and there a solitary pedestrian 
glided noiselessly along, and Dublin 
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resembled a city of the dead. All was 
silence and suspended animation. Vast 
consternation was excited among the 
mercantile community, and bills were 
protested to an immense amount, 
owing to the non-arrival of the country 
mails with the expected remittances. 
The snow was not entirely removed for 
a fortnight. 

Command nights in Dublin have al- 
ways been, more or less, exhibitions of 
political feeling. An inveterate mis- 
take, equally injurious to the theatre 
and to society, but one which neither 
argument nor coercion has yet been 
able to reform. Nothing can mitigate 
the rancour of party politics— 


“ Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque recurrit.” 


Overheated zealots seldom pause to 
reflect on the mischief they do to 
others, without any advantage to 
themselves. On the first command 
ight of Lord Anglesey, the manager 
was assured by many anonymous and 
avowed warnings that his theatre 
would be torn down, and a riot 
take place, compared to which the 
“dog” and * bottle” rows, of historic 
notoriety, would sink into insignifi- 
cance. Nobody pretended to assign a 
cause, or say why this should be, as all 
parties admitted that the noble Vice- 
roy was universally and deservedly 
popular. But the riot was certain. 
Among other suggestions, the following 
note was anxiously penned by a cele- 
brated barrister, dramatist, and poli- 
tical agitator, who was much interested 
in the result :— 


“9, Leinster-street, Fed. 8th, 1831. 
“My pear Sir,—I saw Lord Anglesey 
yesterday. He is evidently anxious to have 
a good reception to-morrow night. You 
should send plenty of orders. I think it 
will be of great importance to fill the upper 
gallery before the house opens. It is of 
great moment to your interests that Lord 
Anglesey should go often to the theatre. 
Therefore, as a friend, J advise you to omit 
nothing in order to have him warmly wel- 
comed, by which he will be much pleased. 
The upper gallery should be chiefly attended 
to. This note is written with good cause for 
doing so. I dread some disturbance which 
would greatly prejudice the interests of the 

stage. Orders! orders! orders! 
“ Yours most truly, 
“ RICHARD SHEIL.” 


The manager did not follow the 
course pointed out to him, which would 
have materially diminished his certain 
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receipts, without counteracting the un- 
certain danger. As the event proved, 
the danger was quite imaginary. But 
he took his own precautions after a 
different plan, and all went off in what 
the London play bills usually designate, 
‘‘a blaze of triumph.” It has been 
often and truly said, a theatre is a 
kingdom in epitome. Here is an in- 
stance to prove how much dramatic af- 
fairs are sometimes mixed up with the 
complex machinery of government. On 
the Continent, the theatres are support- 
ed by public grants, and are employed 
as state engines to occupy the minds of 
the people with amusement, and keep 
them from brooding over mischievous 
combinations. Our legislators sneer and 
scoff when anything of this kind is sug- 
gested, and treat the whole subject with 
contempt. In Ireland, the intended 
“‘ruction ” of 1848 was, undoubtedly, 
kept down by the energetic measures 
of the Executive, and the loyalty of the 
well-disposed ; but the engagement of 
Jenny Lind made all the world forget 
political agitation for the moment, and 
produced a very wholesome, well-timed, 
and social reaction. Superficial thinkers 
may laugh at the assumed importance 
of the Drama, in serious affairs, but 
they would do well to study the ques- 
tion deeply before they dismiss it with 
a shrug of derision. 

During the summer of 1832, the 
dreadful scourge of cholera first lowered 
on the Irish metropolis. The onward, 
unerring march of the destroying pes- 
tilence had been long predicted; but 
when the blow fell, everybody was pa- 
ralysed, and taken as if by sudden 
surprise. Some of the measures at first 
adopted, such as publishing daily a list 
of cases when the mortality was at its 
height, were ill calculated to allay the 
general apprehension. It is not to be 
wondered at that such a heavy visita- 
tion produced a most baleful effect on 
the second and thirdseasons, and turned 
the thoughts of many entirely from 
lighter amusements. Then began to 
spring up political and controversial 
animosities, with renewed vigour, from 
a temporary cessation. Monster meet- 
ings, to promote unanimity by clamour, 
and pacification by club-law; concilia- 
tion quarrelsand national grievances, in- 
terminable as a lease on lives renewable 
for ever; with voluntary subscriptions, 
coerced much after the fashion in which 
the one-legged beggar in Gil Blas le- 
vied charity from road-side passengers. 
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These, and many other local difficul- 
ties, shadowed themselves out in palpa- 
ble outline, and soon began to assume 
substantial “form and pressure.” To 
the ordinary obstacles of a dramatic 
campaign elsewhere, must be added in 
Dublin a liberal per-centage of formi- 
dable indigenous barricades, of peculiar 
home construction. 

On the 14th of March, 1831, Mr. 
Young, who had always deservedly been 
a great favourite, took his leave of the 
Dublin audionece, in the character of 
Hamlet ; and on Friday, January the 
6th, 1832, Edmund Kean made his 
last appearance, as Octavian, in the 
now obsolete play of The Mountaineers. 
He was engaged for the following sea- 
son, but a contrary fiat issued from su- 
perior authority, “and he returned no 
more. On the occasion of his final be- 
nefit, on the preceding Monday, January 
the 2nd, he performed an Olio, com- 
pounded of five acts, selected from dif- 
ferent plays of Shakspeare—an illegi- 
timate and detrimental experiment, 
calculated to inflame receipts, but to 
diminish reputation. During his last 
engagement, he sometimes failed from 
exhaustion and general debility, but 
the bright effulgence of genius now and 
then burst forth, and triumphed over 
decaying powers. On this particular 
night, although tired and beaten down 
by sickness, he wound up with the third 
act of Othello, in a style that no other 
actor ever approached. It resembled 
the last ray of the setting sun, or the 
expiring burst of a thunderstorm. He 
electrified the audience, and reminded 
them of his best days, when his startling 
originality and epigrammatic force, pro- 
duced an entire revolution in precon- 
ceived opinions. 

In September, 1836, Madame Mali- 
bran de Beriot was engaged for six 
nights. The announcement produced 
a most extraordinary sensation, and the 
box-office was literally beseiged every 
day during the hoursit was open. The 
operas intended to be performed were, 
La Sonnambula, the Maid of Artois, 
and Fidelio, Templeton, who had sup- 
ported the unrivalled cantatrice with 
much credit at Drury-lane, was secured 
as the tenor; other auxiliaries were en- 
gaged, all the necessary preparations 
were in train, and the manager indulged 
in a golden dream of profit. He was 
rudely awakened by this most unex- 
pected communication from M. de Be- 
riot:— 
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“ Manchestre, le 15 Septembre, 1836, 

“Mon cher Monsieur,—I’eprouve le vif 
chagrin de devoir vous envoyer le present 
certificat. Mad. de Beriot est tres gravement 
malade et se trouve dans I’ impossibilité abso- 
lue @’ aller a Dublin. Son etat de souffrance 
est tel qu'elle ne peut quitter le lit. Croyez 
mon cher monsieur a tout le regret que j'ep- 
rouve de ce facheux contretemps, et recevez 
l’assurance de ma parfaite estime. 


“C. De Bertor. 
** Mosley Arms’ Hotel.” 


Mr. Calcraft, struck with consterna- 
tion, but little foreseeing the fatal catas- 
trophe so immediately impending, hur- 
ried over to Manchester, and commu- 
nicated the result to the public, in the 
following advertisement :— 


‘€ THEATRE ROYAL, DUBLIN. 

“Mr. Calcraft regrets extremely to be under 
the painful necessity of stating to the public, 
that having, on Thursday, received a letter 
from Manchester, informing him that MADAME 
MALiBRAN DE Berior had been suddenly 
seized with alarming illness, and was unable 
either to finish her engagement there, or come 
to Dublin, he immediately repaired to Man- 
chester, when the accompanying certificate 
was placed in his hands by the medical gen- 
tlemen whose names are signed to it :— 

j “Manchester, 10 o'clock, Sept. 16, 1836. 

“ Madame Malibran de Beriot has passed a 
very restless and distressing night, and the 
symptoms of her complaint require confinement 
toher room. It is our decided opinion, that Ma- 
dame Malibran de Beriot cannot undertake the 
voyage to Dublin, without danger to her life. 
We think it necessary to add, that from the 
nature of her complaint, there is no probability 
of her being able, for some considerable time, 
to resume the duties of her profession. 

“8, A. Barpstey, M.D. 
“Jonn Haut, M.D. 
“H. T. Wortninaton, Surgeon. 

“Mr. Calcraft regrets still further to add, 
that in consequence of the very precarious 
state of Madame Malibran’s health, he is, at 
present, quite unable to say when her en- 
gagement in Dublin can be resumed.” 


The gentlemen whose names are ap- 
pended to the certificate, were among 
the most eminent practitioners in Man- 
chester, and were not then apprehensive 
of a fatal result. Had the patient been 
left in their hands, all might have ended 
differently. In afew days more, and 
in the same week when she should have 
appeared in Dublin, the news arrived, 
that the fair and gifted vocalist had 
closed her earthly career, cut off sud- 
denly in the full bloom of youth, for- 
tune, and professional reputation. She 
sank under exhaustion, produced by 
exertions beyond her physical capabi- 
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lity ; and as was generally believed, by 
the mistaken treatment of her own fo- 
reign physician, in whose skill she had 
the most unbounded confidence. Mali- 
bran was undoubtely one of the greatest 
artists the world has ever produced. 
It is difficult to say whether she ex- 
celled most in acting or in singing, in 
comedy or in tragedy, ‘There was a 
reality, an identity, an intensity in all 
her theatrical assumptions, which have 
never been equalled. Enthusiastically 
devoted to her art, her mind was in a 
perpetual fever of excitement. ‘I’o her 
may be aptly applied the impressive 
lines of Dryden :— 


“ A fiery soul, which, working out its way, 
Fretted the puny body to decay, 
And o'er inform’d the tenement of clay."* 


The untimely death of Madame Ma- 
libran proved a heavy blow to the Dub- 
lin manager. He had effected the en- 
gagement with much difficulty, and 
after long correspondence. His ex- 
pectations were raised to a flattering 
extent, and the expenses incurred were 
very serious. Then followed the most 
unwelcome operation of refunding the 
large sums received at the box-office, 
and paying the performers, expressly 
retained, whose services were rendered 
unavailable. 

It is not the intention here to enter 
into a minute analysis of Mr. Calcraft’s 
long period of managerial sovereignty, 
whica may be reserved for another oc- 
casion ; but merely to give, as is stated 
in the heading of the article, a cursory 
glance at a few leading incidents. The 
viceroyalty of the Marquess of Nor- 
manby stands forward among the en- 
livening episodes which brighten a long 
series of gloom and discomfiture. Dur- 
ing four years, the noble marquess, and 
his accomplished lady, by unremitting 
public patronage, and marked private 
attention, did everything that their 
powerful influence could effect, to pro- 
mote the interests of thie lessee, and 
support the national stage of Ireland. 
Among other delightful reunions, they 
gave suppers after the performance, to 
which tho habitual frequenters of the 
theatre were specially invited. Their 
state visits were more frequent, and 
better attended, than any in the annals 
of Hawkins’-street. Temporary or ca- 
sual objections never kept them away, 
and they endured the political ebulli- 
tions of the gallery, or the interruption 
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of a fight in the pit, with undeviating 
good humour and equanimity. Almost 
the last public act of Lord Normanby, 
on his recal, was a farewell command, 
the concluding one of three in less than 
half a season, the aggregate receipts of 
which nights exceeded £1,000. Even 
those most violently opposed to the 
viceroy in opinion on public matters, 
acknowledged his unequalled suavity of 
manner and unvarying kindness of 
disposition. This humble tribute of 
gratitude is offered in sincere respect, 
and in remembrance of favours never 
to be forgotten. 

Early in the season of 1839, the suc- 
cessful play of Richelieu, by Sir E. Bul- 
wer, was produced, and acted by the 
stock company, without auxiliary aid. 
The author happening at that time to 
be on a visit in Dublin, was present at 
the first representation, and when re-~ 
cognised and greeted by the audience 
with enthusiastic applause, acknow- 
ledged the compliment in a graceful 
reply. On the following morning his 
satisfaction drew forth the following 
letter, highly complimentary to the ma- 
nager and his company :— 

“ My DEAR Srr,—I cannot resist the plea- 
sure of repeating to you the gratification I 
had in your performance of Richelieu, and 
my surprise at the splendour and correctness 
of your decorations and arrangements. I 
shall be sincerely glad if it repay you. I 
take at the same time a liberty, which I am 
sure you will not misconstrue, in pointing 
out one or two situations that I think may 
produce a heightened effect, by a simple al- 
teration in the grouping. In Act 8rd the 
production of Julie, by Richelieu, to the 
amaze of Mauprat, always produced a great 
effect at Covent Garden. This was not so 
much the case last night—because Mauprat 
did not throw into his attitude sufficient sur- 
prise and consternation. He ouglit, in fact, 
to be startled to the other end of the stage. 
His sword should fall from his grasp—and, 
above all, full room should be left for the Car= 
dinal to stand in plain view between the two 
parties, as he pronounces the words—‘ Lo, 
my witness ! 

“ Secondly, Act 4th, when the Cardinal. 
supposed to be dead, reappears, as Mauprat 
is to be dismissed, your courtiers ought again 
to express much more dismay and astonish- 
ment. Ido not know if your scene admits 
of your coming down the middle of the stage, 
but you were a little too long in coming last 
night, and were in the midst of the courtiers 
before they perceived what all the rest of the 
audience did. ‘The alarm and astonishment 
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at his resuscitation, make the effect of that 
situation. At your swoon at the close of the 
act, I think you will find it more effective to 
omit—‘ Heaven save my country!’ The 
theatrical point is at the hysterical triumph 
of—‘ How pale he is.’ Act 5th. I think, 
considering that Richelieu has been repre- 
sented by Julie and Joseph as dying or nearly 
so, it would be better for you to mark your 
weakness by leaning on Joseph at your ap- 
proach, and during your speech to the King. 
In the same scene your group again want to 
be admonished as to astonishment. They 
ought to take more interest while the secre- 
taries tell the news of Portugal and Charles 
I.; turning to each other with surprise at 
each piece ofnews. Joseph does not exactly 
time the ‘Fall back, Sir, it is your turn 
now.’ He should say it before Baradas ad- 
vances 80 near to the King, and from the back 
of Richelieu’s chair. In a previous part of 
this scene, when Baradas says—‘ Hence to 
the headsman,’ the announcement ‘ His 
Eminence the Cardinal Duke, &c., should 
follow directly. There was too much pause 
between. 

“T have already spoken about softening 
De Beringhen. He is not meant as a fop or 
buffoon, but a light-hearted, unprincipled, 
careless Frenchman. I may also add, as a 
small point, that Mauprat, in the first scene, 
ought to wear black, as Julie observes that 
he wears ‘ sable.’ If you keep his dress, she 
had better say that he wears crimson. By 
the way, there was an effect Macready makes 
which you either softened or abridged last 
night in this scene, though I think you might 
use it to advantage. While the lovers are 
kneeling to the King, you turn to receive 
the felicitations of the courtiers. But at Co- 
vent Garden, they form themselves into a 
lane, and Richelieu passes haughtily down 
it, with the consciousness and enjoyment of 
recovered power, as they bow obsequiously to 
right andleft. This is all I venture to sug- 
gest to you, and I do so with the less scruple 
inasmuch as the very points I now mention, 
we had the greatest difficulty with in thé re- 
hearsals at Covent Garden, viz., the grouping. 
This may excuse what I have said. Will 
you dome the favour to send the enclosed 
order, for twelve copies of Richelieu, to the 
agent of Messrs. Saunders and Ottley (Mr. 
J. Cumming), and distribute them among 
your performers, with my compliments, as a 
very slight mark of the pleasure they afford- 
ed me.—Very truly yours, 

“E. Lyrron BuLWEr. 

* Morrison's, Nov. 29th, 1839."" 


The reader will remark, in this let- 
ter, the anxiety of the author that all 
the minute points of his play should 
he effectively brought out, together 
with his perfect insight into the me- 
chanism of the dramatic art, and the 
details of stage arrangement. These 
are, perhaps, the most valuable quali- 
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ties with which the writer of plays can 
be endowed. Many possess active ima- 
gination, inventive genius, and the 
poetic faculty ofexpression, butthe want 
of practical knowledge often renders 
their best efforts ineffective. Sheridan 
Knowles and Sir E. Lytton Bulwer 
unquestionably rank foremost in the 
list of living dramatists. Of the two, 
we should be inclined to assign the first 
— to Knowles. He has written 
onger, and more frequently. No mo- 
dern play, on the whole, can compete 
with Zhe Hunchback or Virginius. 
But Sir E. Bulwer has produced three 
dramas of great popularity, The Lady 
of Lyons, Richelieu, and Money. lt 
is much to be regretted that he does 
not increase the number. 

The ancient Romans were accus- 
tomed to distinguish their fortunate 
days by a white stone. In the history 
of the Dublin Theatre, the 20th of June, 
1841, should be marked by a black one. 
That evening witnessed the last per- 
formance of ‘Tyrone Power, when the 
crowded building re-echoed such peals 
of merriment as have never since been 
heard within those walls. In all my 
long experience, I know no actor who 
so thoroughly carried an audience along 
with him with such untiring spirit, such 
unflinching humour. He was then in 
the full tide of his popularity and at- 
traction, and drew as much money to 
the treasury as any visitor on the list. 
He was engaged to appear again earl 
in the following season, but that anti- 
cipation was not permitted to be real- 
ised. At the time when his bright ca- 
reer was so suddenly and fatally brought 
to a close, he was worth a clear thou- 
sand a-year to the manager of the Dub- 
lin Theatre. 

In 1841 commenced the first series 
of Italian Operas on the grand scale, 
which, on more than one occasion, com- 
bined the talents of Grisi, Mario, and 
Lablache, efficiently supported in every 
department, and wound up to the unpa- 
ralled sensation produced by Jenny 
Lind and Catherine Hayes. A taste 
for the highest order of musical excel- 
lence was thus established, and the 

yublic appetite fed to an extent which 
it will be difficult to emulate, and im- 
possible to exceed. Whatever differ. 
ence of opinion may exist as to the de- 
cline of other branches of the art thea- 
trical, music has reached an apex of 
excellence in these latter times, which 
it never achieved before. The days 
are gone never to return, when the an- 
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nouncement of a single name, such as 
that of Catalani, or Pasta, in two or 
three detached songs, crowded a thea- 
tre from cellar to roof-tree — when a 
single ballad opera, without additional 
chorus or orchestra, would run for fifty 
nights; and a comedy, by Colman, Rey- 
nolds, or Morton, on which nothing was 
expended, comprised novelty enough 
for an entire season. The upholsterer, 
the mechanist, the scene-painter, and 
the property-man, are become front- 
files among the leading dramatis per- 
sone. More money isanow expended 
on accessorial appendages than suf- 
ficed formerly to purchase the talent of 
a Garrick, a Siddons, a Kemble, or a 
Kean. Whether this system is over- 
done—whether it is in itself good or 
bad, wholesome or pernicious—is a 
question open to endless discussion, 
with as little prospect of finality, as 
that of Reform in Parliament. But 
most certainly it is inevitable, and must 
be persevered in by all managers who 
are sufficiently wise in their generation 
to go with the times, instead of hope- 
lessly fighting against them. 


“ Then let not censure term our fate our choice, 
The stage but echoes back the public voice.” 


The modern demand for lavish ex- 
penditure is, at the same time, coupled 
with another antagonistic condition, not 
easily reconciled—cheap prices. You 
are expected to produce the best article 
in the market, and to be satisfied with 
little or no remuneration. This prin- 
ciple applies more potently in the lead- 
ing theatres of England and Scotland, 
than it does in Ireland. It has never 
yet been observed that the Dublin 
public pause to consider the price, if 
they fancy the commodity. They will 
pay cheerfully for what they like, but 
are not to be tempted by the reduction 
of a shilling, if the proffered entertain- 
ment has no charms for them. The 
* sons of freedom,” who never disburse 
at all, are generally the first to com- 
plain. The paying public are the real 
critics and true patrons of the drama. 
They come predisposed to be satisfied ; 
they put their hands in their pockets 
with merry hearts, and draw them out 
to be incessant in applause. A large 
complimentary list operates as a damp- 
er on the general cheerfulness of the 
audience, and asa drag-chain on the 
manager's exchequer. 

Our article is getting lengthy, which 
warns us to conclude. We shall, there- 
fore, sum up with a brief synoptical 
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statement, not viewed through the at- 
tractive prismatic variations of a ka- 
leidoscope, but in the homely, unro- 
mantic form of calculated figures. 
During the twenty-one years expiring 
in 1851, six hundred and four new 
pieces were produced, being an ave- 
rage of twenty-nine in each season. 
There were expended, in alterations, 
repairs, improvements, and additional 
stock, £11,250; in payments to Tri- 
nity College, £10,400; for insurance, 
£5,800; for the services of “ stars,” 
as they are technically called, £86,923 ; 
and for law and litigation, £3,600. 
From this short bill of particulars, it 
will appear that the principal beneficial 
interest has been derived by the ground 
landlords, the leading performers, the 
insurance companies, and the solici- 
tors; leaving an imperceptible residue 
to the representatives of the patent, 
and their working engineer, the lessee, 
The latter may solace himself with the 
philosophic consolation of our ancient 
friend Dogberry, ‘I am one that has 
had losses too!” But they are not un. 
accompanied by some balancing ad- 
vantages. They have impressed on 
him salutary habits of reflection—have 
indurated some troublesome sensibili- 
ties—have satisfied him that evils 
which ‘cannot be eschewed must. be 
embraced ;” and, above all, they have 
taughthim the inestimable ae indi. 
vidual friendship, and the fleeting value 
of popular applause. The curtain has 
fallen, the last note of the finale has 
been played, and he retires from the 
scene of many anxious labours—many 
fruitless triumphs; leaving the field 
to other speculators, as high in hope 
as he was in the dawn of his undertak- 
ing, ere “ time had thinned his flow- 
ing locks,” or the remorseless visita- 
tions of gout had checked his activity. 
On the ultimate destiny of the theatre 
itself, it would be idle to hazard a pro- 
phecy. Davus sum non Cidipus. 
These “leaves” are simply mana- 
gerial, without pretending to be either 
sibylline or oracular. We assume not 
to disentangle Gordian knots, or to 
elucidate complicated enigmas. That 
classic temple, where such brilliant 
scenes have been enacted, may rise in 
resuscitated vigour, like the phcenix 
springing from its own ashes, or it 
may be swept away, as was its prede- 
cessor in Crow-street, and leave no 
memorial behind for the hand of curi- 
osity to point out,—beyond the his. 
tory, the associations, and the moral, 
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KRAZINSKI’S SLAVONIC NATIONS, 


Ir is some ten or twelve years since, in 
a paper by the late Professor Butler, 
we called the attention of our readers 
to Count Valerian Krazinski’s “ History 
of the Reformation in Poland.”* Dur- 
ing the interval that has since elapsed, 
he has been engaged in the effort, by 
lectures and publications, to call the 
attention of the British public to the 
peculiar circumstances of the Slavonic 


nations; bringing before us a body of 


facts calculated to lead us to the belief, 
that a war of races is not unlikely to 
agitate Europe. No reader of his works 
could for a moment discover, by the 
style, that English was not his native 
language. It is not alone always ac- 
curate, but often graceful, and eyen 
idiomatic. He is a Protestant—earnest 
and anxious for Protestantism, as the 
sole security for civil liberty ; but this 
language is kindly and affectionate to 
Roman Catholics, among whom, he 
tells us, he has many friends and rela- 
tives. Through all his works there is 
somewhat more of political prediction 


than we feel it quite safe to follow, or 
think of moment to record, The present 
yolume is, however, properly historical, 
mixed, no doubt, very much with anti- 
cipations arising in that temper of pro- 
phecy in which our author’s inspiration 


chiefly consists. He records the past, 
not in the spirit of one who dwells on 
aromance, of which the actual facts are 
matters of indifference so that they 
occupy an idle hour or amuse a languid 
imagination, but as one who is receiv- 
ing orcommunicating instruction which 
will affect the future. His book is 
throughout animated with living and 
life-giving truth; and we think it im- 
possible that it should not be operative 
for good. 

Tn Herder’s ‘‘ Outlines of the Philo- 
sophy of Man,” as the English trans- 
lator calls it, we have probably the best 
account of the various sepelations of 
Europe, though there is not a page of 
the work in which modern ethnologists 
would not find something to correct 
or cavil at. 

Herder tells us, that the Slavian, or 
Slavonian, nations, do not occupy a 


————— 


* Dupuy University Macazine, 


Vol, XVIIL., p. 384. 


space in history proportionate to the 
extent of country which they peopled ; 
and this he ascribes, among other 
causes, to their remoteness from the Ro- 
man Empire. ‘To Rome, directly orindi- 
rectly, all European civilisation is to 
be referred. The Slavonians are first 
mentioned by writers of the sixth cen- 
tury, but there can be no doubt of 
their being the same people who are 
mentioned under other names by Hero- 
dotus, and whom we have in Pliny and 
Tacitus under the names of Vinide, 
Serbi, &. Herder, speaking of them 
when they first re-appeared, says, ‘* We 
first discern them on the Don, among 
the Goths ; afterwards, on the Danube, 
among the Huns and Bulgarians, with 
whom they frequently disturbed the 
Roman Empire, ioe chiefly as auxi- 
liaries or vassals.” Hlerder represents 
them as following in the wake of the 
Teutonic conquerors, and possessing 
themselves of the places evacuated by 
the Teutons in their onward progress, 
till they were at length in possession of 
the vast territory extending from the 
Don to the Elbe, and from the Adriatic 
tothe Baltic. On the north of the Car- 
pathian mountains, their settlements 
extended from Luxemburg over Meck- 
lenburgh, Pomerania, Brandenburg, 
Saxony, Lusatia, Bohemia, Moravia, 
Silesia, Poland, and Russia. Beyond 
the Carpathian mountains, where at 
an early period they had settled in 
Wallachia and Moldavia, they were 
continually spreading further and fur- 
ther. The kingdoms of Slavonia and 
Bosnia, Servia and Dalmatia, were 
formed by them. In Pannonia they 
were equally numerous. They pos- 
sessed all the south-eastern angle of Ger- 
many from Friuli, so that their domains 
terminated with Stiria, Carniola, and 
Carinthia. An immense region,” 
says Herder, “the European part of 
which is now chiefly inhabited by one 
nation.” 

They were a peaceful and industrious 
eople. ‘They settled everywhere on 
ands relinquished by others. The 

warrior seems to have cleared the way 
for them; to have perished in his voca- 
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tion, or to have moved onward; and 
this pastoral people occupied, with 
their flocks and at the deserted 
plains. Herder has not stated his 
authorities for the picture he gives ; 
but he is in general accurate, and we 
assume that he may be relied on. He 
tells us that the * noiseless industry ” 
of those colonists was of infinite ad- 
vantage to countries from which other 
nations had migrated, or which they 
had passed over and plundered, They 
everywhere opened a beneficial trade 
with the produce of their land and their 
industry. Alongthe shoresofthe Baltic 
they built several seaport towns—Lubec 
was one. LTerder calls Vineta, one of 
their towns, *‘ the Amsterdam of the 
Slavians.” They maintained a com- 
mercial intercourse with the Prussians, 
Courlanders, and Lettonians. They 
built Kion on the Dnieper, and on the 
Wolkoff they built Novgorod—thus 
uniting the Black Sea with the Baltic, 
and conveying the productions of Asia 
tothenorthand the west of Europe. In 
Germany, they followed the occupa- 
tion of miners; they smelted and cast 
metals, prepared salt, manufactured 
linen, hewed wood, planted fruit: trees, 
and ‘‘ led,” says Herder, ‘‘ a gay and 
musical life.” 
such a people to be oppressed. They 
had not cultivated the arts of war; no 
great man arose among them. They 
seem to have paid submissively, nay, 
without reluctance, any tribute that 
powerful neighbours exacted, for the 
sake of being allowed to remain in 
peace on their lands.* There ap- 


* The character of the Slavonian peasantry is very happily described in the following 


It is the destiny of 
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pears to have been no period in which 
they were free from persecution; the 
Germans on the West, and the Tartars 
on the East, alike attacked them. In 
Charlemagne’s day, the object, or the 
pretext—we are disposed to think it 
was the real object, and not a pretext 
for plunder, which latter is the theo: 

of Herder and Krazinski—under whic 

they were attacked, was to outroot 
their idolatries, and plant Christianity 
among them, ‘ It was,” says Herder, 
‘* very convenient for the heroic Franks 
to treat an industrious nation, addicted 
to trade and agriculture, as vassals, in- 
stead oflearning and pursuing those arts 
themselves. What the Franks began, 
the Saxons completed; in whole pro- 
vinces the Slavians were extirpated 
or made bondsmen, and their lands di- 
vided among bishops andnobles, North- 
ern Germanyruined their commerce on 
the Baltic; the Danes brought their 
Vineta to a melancholy end ; and their 
remains in Germany were reduced to 
that state to which the Peruvians were 
subjected by the Spaniards. Is it to 
be wondered at that, after this nation 
had borne the yoke for centuries, and 
cherished the bitterest animosity against 
its Christian lords and robbers, its gen- 
tle character should have sunk into 
the artful, cruel indolence of a slave ? 
Yet still, particularly in lands where 
they enjoy any degree of freedom, the 
ancient stamp is universally percepti- 
ble. Herder anticipates their recovery 
from this condition under more favour- 
able circumstances ; and it would ap- 
pear from a late writer, quoted by 


lines, by a modern poet, which it gives us pleasure to quote :— 


** Behold, yon hamlet home 








Where woodbine’s beauty smiles in sweet array : 
There oft beneath the shade, his labour spent, 
At eve the swain reclined in calm content ; 

In harmless mirth his children play around, 
With all that buoyant glee that baffles bound; 
While gentle jokes and conversation cheer, 

And playful fondness warms his partner dear. 
Here, as amid the needle’s quiet art, 

She feels the honest pulse of pleasure start— 
And, as her fever'd face the zephyr fans, 

Each humble scheme of homely pleasure plans. 
But now that home, where once each harmless jest 
Woke calm delight within the raptured breast— 
And that sweet garden, once the grateful scene 
Of calin contentment’s cottage joys serene, 
Owns the invader’s stern and ruthless might, 
For ever fled the spirit of delight, 

And, by the spoiler marred, forgets to charm, 
Rent with the cries of rapine and alarm.” 


—Poland ; and other Poems. By J. ©, Ferguson, Londoa: Longman. 1852. 
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Count Krazinski, that Herder either 
underrated them at the time he wrote 
—about eighty years ago—or that they 
have greatly improved. Karl Preus- 
ker, who wrote in 1843, gives very 
much the same character of the Wends 
of Lusatia, as we find in Herder: live- 
ly, laborious, engaged in agriculture 
and fishing ; pious, honest, hospitable, 
social, frugal, faithful in the relations 
of domestic life; though subjected to 
predial bondage, cheerful, nay, joy- 
ous ; they are fond of dancing—delight 
in their national songs. ‘They have 
their love songs; and, as in the music 
of Ireland, it would seem that an ele- 
giac plaint often breaks in wildly, al- 
most capriciously, on notes of a gay 
character, The infidelity of the fair 
one is a favourite, or at least a con- 
stant subject; the beauty of natural 
objects, with the instability of all things 
—the destiny of man, and, above all, 
the marvellous and the miraculous, are 
for ever among their topics :— 


“ This little population, which has still 
preserved its Slavonic nationality, and is not 
yet Germanised, although living in the 
midst of a Teutonic population, amounts to 
about 144,000, of whom 60,000 live under 
the Saxon, and the remainder under the 
Prussian dominion ; about 10,000 belong to 
the Roman Catholic Church, and the rest to 
the Lutheran confession. Notwithstanding 
their very small number, they have a na- 
tional literature, consisting, besides the Bi- 
ble and several devotional works, of col- 
lections of national songs, traditions, tales, 
&c., &ec., as well as of some modern pro- 
ductions. They have a literary society for 
the promotion cf the national language and 
literature, and which is chiefly composed of 
Protestant and Roman Catholic clergymen.” 


The oppression which the Slavo- 
nian tribes suffered from the Germans 
was such, that all which Turk or Mon- 

ol had done, fades in the comparison. 

fhe Mongols who conquered, under 
the descendants of Gengis Khan, the 
north-east of Russia, left the conquered 
their lands, and full religious liberty, 
exempting their clergy from his capi- 
tation tax, which was imposed on the 
rest of the inhabitants. ‘They did not 
make war on their language or their 
national customs; they Teft them their 
local municipal institutions. The Turks 
admitted many of the Slavonians and 


* “Sketch of the Religious History of the Slavonic Nations.” 


Krazinski, Edinburgh; 1851, 
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their descendants to the highest digni- 
ties of the Porte, even that of Vizier. 
With the Germans, their fate was dif- 
ferent. The descendants of the Sla- 
vonians, even though Christians, were 
held in a state of bondage; they were 
not permitted to remain in towns or 
villages inhabited by German colonists 
settled upon the landstaken from them ; 
and they were excluded from guilds or 
corporations of trades. To become a 
burgher of Hamburg, it was neces- 
sary to prove that the candidate was 
not of Slavonic descent. The Bishop 
of Halberstadt, in 1248, ordered that 
the Slavonic inhabitants of lands belong- 
ing to the convent of Bistorf should, 
in case of their not abandoning what 
he called their Pagan customs, be ex- 
pelled, and replaced by good German 
Catholics. Another bishop, in 1495, 
ordered that all the Polish peasants of 
a particular district should in two years 
learn German, or be expelled. <A 
Slavonian met by a German on the 
public road, and who could not give a 
satisfactory reason for being found ab- 
sent from his village, was executed on 
the spot. The Slavonic language, 
which had extended westwards as far 
as the river Eyder, and southward be- 
yond the banks of the Saale, has disap- 
peared, those who spoke it being either 
exterminated, or entirely denationalis- 
ed, and converted into German. 

Krazinski apologises for detailing 
grievances which he wishes buried in 
oblivion. It would seem, however, 
that they are at present too much 
dwelt on in political pamphlets to leave 
this a possible course; and he antici- 
pates the sympathy of England with 
the Slavonians as the result of a full 
statement. The story of the Slavo- 
nians, as told by other writers, is not 
that of such a peaceful, pastoral peo- 
ple as Herder and Krazinski picture. 
Gibbon’s account of them is far differ- 
ent, of a people less amiable, but of 
more spirit, more power, and more 
promise. 

Krazinski’s present book* is an ac- 
count of the religious history of the 
Slavonic nations; and he commences 
by describing the original idolatries of 
the people when first appearing among 
nations. ‘They worshipped the thun- 


der as their only god, and sacrificed 
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to this deity cattle and other victims. 
They did not believe in destiny or fate ; 
and in strict consistency with their be- 
lief that events were unfixed, they of- 
fered sacrifices in sickness or in danger 
of any kind, hoping thus to avert the 
calamity. They worshipped rivers, 
and nymphs of water and air, and be- 
lieved in fairies and genii. Such is 
Procopius’s account, and it seems one 
tobedepended on. It is the earliest, the 
simplest ; and we think that, in all the 
accounts from what are called native 
sources, there is evidence that the more 
artificial mythology ascribed to these 
people, has the air of later fabrication, 
or, at least, exhibits an effort at sys- 
tematising that which was without any 
very consistent system. The Pantheon 
devised for them some five hundred 
years after, was not absolutely incon- 
sistent with Procopius’s. There was 
the great god Perun, i.e., thunder—a 
wooden idol, with silver head and 
golden whiskers. There were gods 
and goddesses, some of whom have 
such life as embodiments in the meta- 
phoric language of love verses can 
give. Lada is the goddess of love and 
joy; Kupala is the god of the fruits 
of the earth; and Koleda is god of fes- 
tivals. Kupala is worshipped or ho- 
noured with bonfires on the eve of St. 
Johnthe Baptist ; and Koleda’s festival 
is observed on the 24th of December. 
Koleda is the word used in Poland and 
some parts of Russia for Christmas. 
Of the Baltic Slavonians the most 
celebrated deity was Suiantovid, or 
Suiantovit, whose temple was at Ar- 
cova, in the island Rigen. In the 
middle of the town was a level place, 
constructed of wood. The interior 
wall of the edifice was painted with 
figures of different things, executed in 
a rude and imperfect manner. The 
temple was composed of two enclosures ; 
the exterior consisted of walls, with a 
roof painted red; the interior, sup- 
ported by four posts, had, instead of 
walls, hangings of tapestry. It had, 
in common with the exterior, the same 
roof anda few beams. The idol which 
stood in the edifice was much larger 
than the natural size of a man. It 
had four heads, and as many necks ; 
two chests, and two backs, one turned 
to the right and the other to the left. 
His beards were carefully combed, and 
the hair closely shorn. He held in his 
right hand a horn, which was filled 
every year with wine by the officiating 
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priest. His left arm was bent on his 
side in the form of a bow. His gar- 
ment reached to the legs, which were 
made of various kinds of wood. His 
feet stood on the earth, with their soles 
fixed in it. Placed near him were his 
sword, his bridle, and other articles 
belonging to him, among which was 
prominent his sword of very large size, 
with a silver hilt and beautifully 
wrought sheath. The solemnities of 
his worship were thus performed :— 
Each year, after harvest, the popula- 
tion of the island gathered before the 
temple of the idol, sacrificed cattle, and 
held a solemn banquet. On the fol- 
lowing day, the priest brought before 
the people assembled at the gate of the 
temple the horn taken from the hand 
of the idol, and augured from its con- 
tents the prospects of the next year. 
He then poured out the old wine, and 
filled it with new, and having first 
prayed to the idol, he emptied the horn 
at a single draught. He then filled 
it again, and replaced it in the hand of 
the idol. The rest of the day was 
spent in feasting, and at those religious 
feasts intemperance was considered as 
an act of piety, sobriety a sin. The 
idol had his own white horse, from 
whose tail and mane it was sinful to 
pull a hair. Evidence was given that 
the horse often fought against the ene- 
mies of the country in far-off places, as 
he used to be found in the mornin 

covered with sweat and mud, hone 
left made up for the night in circum- 
stances that seemed to secure him rest. 
The god was consulted in case of war 
by means of the sacred horn. Three 
rows of spears were placed before the 
temple, over which the priest led the 
horse. If in passing over the spears 
he first lifted his right foot, the omen 
was fortunate. The idol had three 
hundred horsemen, who, in the name 
of the god, scoured the country round, 
and gathered what booty they could, 

In the year 1168, the idol was de- 
stroyed by Waldemar, King of Den. 
mark. Our account of it is taken 
from the Danish historian, Saxo Gram- 
maticus, who accompanied Waldemar 
on the expedition. 

The Slavonians to the south of 
Europe embraced Christianity early. 
In the north their conversion was late, 
perhaps three centuries after it had 
prevailed over the other races. This 
difference our author ascribes to the 
fact that in the first case it was preach. 
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ed to them in their own language, 
while with respect to the Slavonians 
of the Baltic, the sole thought seemed 
to be the destruction of ancient man- 
ners and habits—an important lesson. 
Bishop Berkeley somewhere asks, was 
there ever an instanee of a people con- 
verted to Christianity except through 
the instrumentality of their own lan- 
age ? 

The Slavonians of Misia were con- 
quered by the Bulgarians, a people of 
Asiatic origin. ‘They gave their name 
to the country, but adopted the lan- 
guage and manners of the Slavonians, 
so that the two races were, in the 
course of two centuries, blended into 
one. In the year 861 the sovereign 
of Bulgaria was converted; and the 
foundation of a Christian Church was 
laid by commencing a translation of 
the Scriptures into the language of the 
country. The translation was begun 
there, but completed in Great Mo- 
ravia. 


“The kingdom of Great Moravia must 
not be confounded with the Austrian pro- 
vinee which bears this name at present. It 
was a powerful state, which extended from 
the frontiers of Bavaria to the river Drina 
in Hungary, and from the banks of the 
Danube and the Alps northward beyond the 
Carpathian Mountains to the river Stryi in 
southern Poland, and westward as far as 
Magdeburg. Its period of political grandeur 
was very transient, but its intellectual 
achievements performed during that short 
period are still lasting ; for the translation 
of the Scriptures, and of the liturgy of the 
Fastern Church, into the Slavonic tongue, 
which was then completed in Great Mo- 
ravia, is now used by all the Slavonians 
who follow that church, and even by that 
part of it which has submitted to the supre- 
macy of the Pope. I shall, therefore, give 
a few particulars on this subject. 

* Moravia fell, with other Slavonic coun- 
tries, under the influence of Charlemagne, 
and acknowledge him and his son Louis the 
Debonnair as its suzerains, Moravia re- 
covered its independence in 873, under Svia- 
topluk, or Sviatopolk, a valorous soldier, and 
a wise ruler. Christianity was introduced into 
that country by western missonaries during 
the reign of Charlemagne. Bishoprics were 
erected there under the jurisdiction of the 
Archbishop of Passau, and partly under that 
of the Bishop of Salzburgh ; but the conversion 
of the people, accomplished by foreign priests 
mperfectly acquainted with the language of 
the country, to a worship performed in Latin, 
was only nominal. It was, therefore, that 
the Moravian prince Rostislav, predecessor 
of Sviatopluk, requested in 863 the Greek 
Emperor Michael to send him learned men, 
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well acquainted with the Slavonic tongue, 
in order to translate the Seriptures into it, 
and to organise the public worship in a 
proper manner. I shall relate this event in 
the words of the earliest Slavonic chronicler, 
Nestor, a monk of Kioff. 

“The Moravian princes Rostislav, 
Sviatopolk, and Kotzel, sent to the Em- 
peror Michael, and said, —“ Our land is bap- 
tised, but we have no teachers who would 
instruct us, and translate for us the sacred 
books. We do not understand either the 
Greek or the Latin language. Some teach 
us one thing, some another; therefore we 
do not understand the meaning of the Scrip- 
tures, neither their import, Send us teach- 
ers who might explain to us the Scrip‘ures, 
and their meaning.” When the Emperor 
Michael heard this, he called together his 
philosophers, and told to them the message 
of the Slavonic princes; and the philoso- 
phers said, ‘ There is at Thessalonica a man 
named Leon: he has two sons, who both 
know well the Slavonic language, and are 
both clever philosophers,” On hearing this, 
the Emperor sent to Thessalonica to Leon, 
saying, “ Send to ns thy sons Methodius and 
Constantine ;” which hearing, Leon straight- 
way sent them ; and when they came to the 
Fmperor, he said to them, “* The Slavonic 
lands had sent to me, requesting teachers 
that might translate for them the Holy 
Scriptures.” And, being persuaded by the 
Emperor, they went into the Slavonic land 
to Kostislav, to Sviatopolk, and to Kotzel; 
and having arrived, they began to compose 
a Slavonic alphabet, and translated the Gos- 
pels and the Acts of the Apostles; and the 
Slavonians rejoiced, hearing the greatness of 
God in their own language ; after which 
they translated the Psalter and the other 
books.’”—( Nestor’s Annals, original text, 
edition of St. Petersburg, 1767, pp. 20-28.) 


We cannot follow our author in his 
narrative. Suffice it to say, that his 
account of Huss and the spread of his 
doctrines, of his trial and execution, 
while it contains little that is not fa- 
miliar to most readers, is, perhaps, 
the best account that we have in our 
language of this important chapter of 
ecclesiastical history. The story of 
Giska is next told—admirably told, 
and the history of Bohemia and its 
fortunes to our own days. The ac- 
count closes with the following sen- 
tences, With our author something 
of prophecy, though he would disclaim 
it, always blends with his narrative :— 


“No one can predict at this moment what 
turn the affairs of Austria may take. One 
thing, however, is certain, that it cannot be 
German; for the Slavonic populations, 
which have displayed during these late 
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events the greatest loyalty to the Austrian 
dynasty, have done so beeause they expected 
to receive by it the full enjoyment of their 
nationality ; and the latest news from 
Croatia fully confirms what I ventured to 
predict three years ago, that the Slavonians 
will no more consent to become Germans 
than Magyars; and I may add to this, that 
if the political movement which now agitates 
Bohemia be allowed to develop itself in a 
peaceful manner, and lead to a really con- 
stitutional government, it must soon be fol- 
lowed by one of a religious nature, and bring 
about in the Church a change similar to 
that of the State, and towards which there 
is a strong tendency amongst the most en- 
lightened minds of Bohemia.” 


From the history of religion in Po- 
land to which our author now passes, 


we learn more that is likely to be of 


use to ourselves :— 


“The ecclesiastical history of Poland 
contains not that stirring interest which is 
presented by the contest of religious and 
political parties in Bohemia; but it conveys 
lessons of far greater importance for the 
present time than those which may be 
gathered from the great exploits of the 
Hussites, or the overthrow of Protestantism 
in Bohemia by Ferdinand the Second, as 
well as the melancholy consequences which 
that event brought upon the country. 
The battle of Protestantism was fought and 
lost in Poland, not by a physical struggle, 
but by a moral contest—not by the sword 
and the cannon, but by what is now called 
peaceful agitation, though occasionally de- 
generating into acts of violence; in short, 
by the same means which are now employed 
for the same object in Great Britain, and in 
every free country, although modified, to a 
certain extent, by circumstances peculiar to 
the age and the country in which that con- 
test took place. It is on this account that 
the history of Protestantism in Poland 
should, I think, have a greater interest for 
the British public than the relation of all 
those bloody wars by which its triumph or 
fall was brought about in other countries, 
It furnishes not only, like that of Bohemia, 
an additional evidence of this great truth, 
that the spread of scriptural religion has al- 
ways and everywhere powerfully contributed 
to the intellectual, and consequently political 
and material development, of the nations 
amongst which it has taken place, and that 
its decline and suppression have produced 
corresponding effects upon that develop- 
ment; but also another no less important 
though melancholy truth, namely, that in a 
moral as much as in a physical contest, it is 
not the best, but the best defended cause, 
which has the greatest chance of success. 
And, indeed, the events which I am about 
to relate will sufficiently show that the most 
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ardent zeal, and talents of the highest order, 
when acting separately and without a fixed 
plan, are generally unable to withstand a 
system having a determined object, which, 
eombining all individual efforts into one 
whole, directs them to one and the same 
end; and that a well-organised and disci~ 
plined force generally overcomes, not only, 
in a physical struggle, the most daring 
courage of irregular bands, but also, in a 
moral contest, the isolated efforts of the 
most talented and zealous individuals,” 


Christianity made its way into Po. 
land in the ninth century, and was very 
prevalent in the tenth. It appears to 
have been chiefly preached by Ger- 
mans, who established convents every- 
where. To those convents there was 
often a positive rule of admitting only 
Germans. ‘The Polish bishops in their 
turn sought tocreate a national Church; 
and there are pastoral letters of the 
thirteenth century enjoining the parish 
clergy to preach in the mualenl and 
not in the German language, and pro- 
hibiting the appointment to parish 
churches of priests unacquainted with 
the language of the country. A po- 
pular proverb is still in the mouths of 
the Poles— This is a German sermon— 
when they mean to designate anything 
wholly unintelligible. The German 
monks were for a Latin ritual. Against 
this, however, the native language suc- 
ceeded in maintaining its ground to 
the fifteenth century, and in the next 
the Reformer found and used in pub. 
lic worship many canticles of the old 
Polish national Churches. 

To our author himself we must refer 
our readers for the history of religion 
in Poland. It would, in fact, be alto- 
gether impossible for us to condense 
what he says into the compass of an 
article. ‘There is much which, abso. 
lutely necessary in his plan of a con- 
nected history, is not new, and which, 
therefore, as easily accessible through 
other sources to our readers, we should, 
under any eircumstances, pass over al- 
together. There is a good deal, too, 
which we could not give an account of 
without entering more fully into doc- 
trinal disquisitions than would be fit- 
ting in a magazine paper, or dogma- 
tising on very important and very dis- 
putable subjects, which would be still 
less to our taste. 

The history of Bohemia and Poland 
is followed by some accounts of Russia 
—of the Church there—the several 
religious sects, and the state of educa- 
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tion. The object of the author is to 
force upon the British public the de- 
sirableness of sending missionaries 
among the Slavonian Protestants; but 
political views are presented so much 
more than religious ones, that we think 
the work not very likely to do much 
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towards effecting this object. The 
tabular view of the Slavonian popula- 
tion being in many respects important, 
we wish to preserve. Ten years, no 
doubt, have greatly varied all these 
tables, but we suppose they were the 
latest that could be obtained :— 


Survey df the Slavonic Populations, according to the different States to which they 
belong. Computed by Szaffarik, in 1842. 
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We cannot describe ourselves as 
feeling much confidence in any theory 
which relies on the distinction of races 
as the sole, or the chief element in the 
creation of a State. It is impossible, 
in thinking of any community, where 
man has advanced in civilisation, not to 
feel, that in cities at least, in the most 
unmixed populations, there is always 
a. blending of races, which disturbs 
any calculations of the kind; and we 
believe that a strict examination of 
facts will most often show that the go- 
verning part of a nation—or even a 
clan, to state the matter in its very 
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humblest form—is of different blood 
from the governed. We, therefore, 
think that such cries as those of Ger- 
manism and Panslavism, are not likely 
to be responded to as generally as our 
author seems toexpect. The bond of a 
common languageis a stronger one than 
that of races. This, of language, is one 
which in a very short time supersedes, 
or rather absorbs, all others. M. Kra- 
zinski says, that thereisin general a long 
struggle until either the conquerors 
prevail in destroying the nationality of 
the conquered, as is the case of the 
Slavonians of the Baltic; or the na- 
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tionality of the conquerors become ab- 
sorbed in that of the conquered, as with 
the Franks in Gaul, the Danes in Nor- 
mandy, or the French Normans in 
England. The solution of the diffi- 
culty will probably be found to depend 
on the fact of whether the conquering 
people has come as a migratory na- 
tion secking settlements for themselves 
and their families, or been, in truth, 
but a victorious army, coming without 
wives, and dividing among them the 
spoils of a vanquished people. In this 
latter case, we have the men every- 
where murdered or enslaved, and the 
women, particularly where they have 
any claims of property, becoming the 
wives of the conquerors. In the for- 
mer case, the language of the con- 
querors is likely to become, with some 
struggles, the language of the future 
people. In the latter case, a single 
generation is enough almost to eflace 
the language of the conquerors; as the 
language of the children will be that 
of their mothers. Nay, the very names 
will be lost, and except some connex- 
ion continue to be preserved with 
the parent country of the conquerors, 
we can imagine the very tradition of a 
conquest dying away. 

In M. Krazinski’s book there is a 
very interesting account of the popu- 
lation of Hungary; but we wish he 
had distinguished with more particu- 
larity the circumstances attending the 
introduction of the different parts of 
its population. In the beginning of 
the tenth century, the Magyars, an 
Asiatic people from the Oural moun- 
tains, destroyed the Slavonic state of 
Great Moravia, and conquered the 
lands which formed the ancient Dacia, 
inhabited partly by Slavonians and 
partly by Wallachians. The Walla- 
chians are descendants of Roman colo- 
nists. In the twelfth century the Sla- 
vonic kingdom of Croatia was added 
to Hungary. There were then three great 
bodies of population in Hungary—the 
Magyars, the Wallachians, and the 
Slavonians. Besides these there were 
many of German blood. 

The circumstances in which the re- 
spective conquerors came into the 
country were calculated to preserve 
their languages, and the Slavonic and 
the Magyar districts were in fact dif- 
ferent countries, and the Wallachians 
remained separate from both. It is 
curious that a war of race never seems 
to have existed between what would ap- 
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pear irreconcileable elements, although 
there were struggles enough for poli- 
tical and religious objects, which one 
might expect to find inflamed by this 
additional element. Krazinski ascribes 
this to the circumstance that public 
business was transacted in Latin, a 
language foreign to all, but in which 
all official documents were written— 
which was the language of the Diet 
and of the courts of law. To this fact 
he ascribes the kingdom having sur- 
vived internal and external agitation, 
and its preserving its free constitution, 
under a line of monarchs who ruled 
with absolute power over the rest of 
their dominions. 

Krazinski mentions it as exhibiting 
a want of wisdom in the Magyars, or 
Hungarians proper, that they have 
lately introduced their own peculiar 
idiom in place of Latin, for all public 
documents; thus disuniting from them 
the provinces of the kingdom which do 
not speak the Magyar language, and 
breaking up the feeling of nationality, 
which, while there was a common lan- 
guage for any purpose, in some sense 
might be conceived as subsisting. The 
object of creating a nationality, of 
which their own language should be 
the basis, has been pursued by the 
Magyars since 1830, and the Imperial 
assent was given to resolutions passed 
at the Diet of 1844, declaring that 
Hungarian should be employed in all 
the official transactions of the country : 
that it should become the medium of 
instruction in all the public schools; 
that the Diets should deliberate in 
Hungarian, the deputies of Croatia 
and Slavonia being permitted, in case 
they did not understand Hungarian, to 
give their votes in Latin—this privi- 
lege, however, to last only for the 
next six years; the correspondence 
from Hungary to the provinces to be 
in Hungarian, they, however, being 
permitted to address their own to the 
Hungarian authorities in Latin; Hun- 
garian to be taught in all the schools of 
these provinces. These resolutions 
have produced the most violent resist- 
ance, threatening the dismemberment 
of the kingdom. Each of the provinces 
has a literature of its own, worthy of 
preservation, and of promise equal to 
that of the Magyars. Without refe- 
rence at all to recent events in Hun- 
gary, which have to a great extent 
verified the sagacity of our author, we 
should say, that at no time can the 
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Magyar movement be successful. It 
would be more possible to think of its 
existence as a separate and independent 
state, unconnected with Croatia and 
Slavonia, than succeeding in thus 
making its language that of their pro- 
vinees. 

A curious fact is stated from “ Fall- 
merayer’s History of the Morea, dur- 
ing the Middle Ages.” Le says :— 


“That this part of Greece was in the 
possession of Slavonians from the sixth to 
the ninth century; which accounts for the 
many Slavonic names of places still found 
there, and explains in a satisfactory manner 
the name of Morea. A common notion is, 
that it was so called from the number of its 
mulberry trees (though it was not more 
noted for them than many other parts of 
the Byzantine empire) ; but it is far more 
reasonable to derive the name of that 
girt peninsula from more, the sea, in Sla- 
vonie, especially as the Byzantine writers 
never used it, and always retained that of 
Peloponnesus, since they would not have 
objected to its adoption had it been a Greek 
word ; and their only reason for rejecting it 
must have been its barbaric origin. 

“It is well known that the Slavonians, 
who had begun to make frequent inroads 
into the Greek empire under Justinian the 
First, were conquered during the second 
part of the sixth century by the Asiatic 
nation of the Avars, who had been induced 
by the court of Byzantium to attack the 
Slavonians. The Avars, however, became 
more formidable enemies to the Greek em- 
pire than the Slavonians had been; and 
these last, now marching under the banner 
of the Avars, and as their vanguard, pene- 
trated to the very walls of Constantinople. 
The whole of the Peloponnesus was devas- 
tated by the Slavonians, with the exception 
of the Acrocorinthus, with its two seaports 
(Cenchrea and Iecheum), Patras, Modon, 
Coron, Argos, with the adjacent country 
Anapli, in the present district of Praslo, 
Vitylos on the western slope of the Tay- 
getus, and the highlands of Maina. The 
rest of the Peloponnesus was reduced toa 
complete desert, and the inhabitants who 
had not perished or been dragged into cap- 
tivity, fled either to the above-mentioned 
strong places, or to the islands of the Archi- 
pelago. The Slavonians having thus con- 
quered Morea, made there a permanent 
settlement. 

“The dominion of the Avars, who had 
nearly ruined the Greek empire, was shaken 
to its very foundation by the revolt of the 
Slavonians in the West during the reign of 
the Emperor Heraclius (610-41),—the Sla- 
vonie nation of the Serbs and Chrobats 
(Servians and Croats) having been called 
by that emperor to expel them from the 
provinces south of the Danube. This left 
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the Slavonians in quiet possession of the 
Peloponnesus, and the other lands they had 
wrested from the Avars, where, as they had 
done in other countries, following the bent 
of their natural disposition, they adopted the 
peaceful pursuits of agriculture and industry, 
and soon lost that warlike character they 
had displayed during their invasion of the 
Greek empire. This afforded to the Byzan- 
tine monarchs the means of attacking them 
with suecess; and Constans the Second 
(642-68) began a war on the country of 
Slavonia, in order to open a communication 
between the capital on one side, and Philippi 
and Thessalonica on the other. Justinian 
the Second (685-95 and 705-10) also made 
a successful expedition against the Sla- 
vonians, and transplanted a great number 
of prisoners he took into Asia Minor. The 
Greek empire having become invigorated for 
a time, under the Isaurian dynasty, Con- 
stantine Copronymus advanced in his con- 
quest of Slavonia as far as Berea, to the 
south of Thessalonica, as is evident from an 
inspection of the frontiers of the empire 
made by order of the Empress Irene in 793, 
The Slavonians of the Peloponnesus were 
conquered under the reign of the Emperor 
Michael the Third (842-67), with the ex- 
ception of the Milingi and Eserite, who in- 
habited Lacedemonia and Elis, as is related 
by Constantine Porphyrogenetus : and their 
final subjugation was accomplished by the 
Emperor Basilius the First, or the Macedo- 
nian (867-86) ; after which, the Christian 
religion and the Greek civilisation com- 
pletely Hellenised them, as their brethren 
on the shores of the Baltic were Germanised, 

“ The influence of the occupation of Morea 
by the Slavonians is still traceable in that 
country. Many localities described by 
Pausanias, and even Procopius, have dis- 
appeared, and have been replaced by others, 
bearing Slavonic names, as Goritza, Slavitza, 
Veligosti, &c., &e. It is almost superfluous 
to observe, that the inhabitants from whose 
language the names of localities were derived 
must have remained a considerable time on 
the spot, when the names continue in use 
after the people themselves have disappeared 
as a nation from the country where the 
places named by them are situated.” 


In one of his great poems, Goethe 
has represented the Peleponnesus as co- 
lonised by Teutons, and the feudal 
system, or something like it, introduced 
by a barbarian Prince, whom, with 
bold defiance of time, he represents as 
wedded to the Helena of Menelaus.— 
What he precisely wished to convey 
to the readers of his allegory, will by 
different minds be interpreted diffe- 
rently, and the ethnologists will, no 
doubt, as well as those who disregard 
all ethnological considerations, supply 
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us with some plausible key—each de- 
riving such key from their own pe- 
culiar studies—to the mystery. This 
extravagant caprice of the German 
poet did not, when we first met it, 
startle us more than the broad fact, 
for such it seems to be, of the Morea 
having received so large a portion of 


THE QUEEN’S 


Sir,—I feel that when desirous to 
call public attention to any matter 
affecting the condition and well-being 
of Ireland, I could not ask for a more 
fitting medium of communication than 
the pages of Tue Dustin Untversiry 
Magazine. I apprehend that few will 
now doubt that the education of the 
people is an essential agent of our 
national advancement; and, among 
all the disputes to which this great 
question of education has lately given 
rise, there is none so important in 
its direct and indirect results as that 
connected with the Queen's Colleges. 
The magnitude of the undertaking, the 
influence of the class for whom it was 
especially designed, the great principle 
which the question involves, the fierce 
opposition which they have encoun- 
tered, and the quality and the authors 
of that opposition, have all contributed 
to render the history of these Colleges 
far more interesting to the public than 
any account of such institutions gene- 
rally can be. But still more, the con- 
demnation of the system of united edu- 
cation, as exhibited in the Queen’s 
Colleges, by the Synod of Thurles, fol- 
lowed, as it was, by the establishment 
of a Papal Hierarchy, with territorial 
sees, in England, excited that violent 
outburst of feeling which led to the en- 
actment of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. 
Nor have we yet done with these de- 
crees. They have been sent back from 
Rome with the infallible sanction of the 
Papal assent ; and loud are the rejoic- 
ings ofa portion of the press, and ve- 
hement their thanksgiving, at another 
Act of the Imperial Legislature being 
not only violated, but wholly nullified 
and set aside. I propose, then, to give 
a short account of the cireumstances 
under which these Colleges were found- 


its population from the Slavonians, 
‘‘that its present population has as 
much Slavonic as Hellenic blood in its 
veins.” 

There are several portraits in the vo- 
lume, which add greatly to its value, 
** being designed from likenesses con- 
sidered the most authentic.” 


COLLEGES. 


ed, of the objects which they have in 
view, and of the controversy in which 
the more violent portion of the Roman 
Catholic Church are opposed to the Go- 
vernment and people of this country. 
Tor a considerable period a strong 
feeling had existed in Ireland in favour 
of the extension of academical educa- 
tion. That feeling rested mainly on four 
grounds. In the first place, it was assert- 
ed, and with truth, that Ireland had fewer 
Universities,in proportion to its popula- 
tion, than any other country in Europe. 
The case of Scotland, in particular, 
was referred to. That country, with 
only two and a-half millions of people, 
supported five Universities; while Ire- 
land, with, at that time, upwards of 
eight raillions, possessed but one. If 
we compare with the population of 1841 
the number of students attending the 
five Scottish and the one Irish Univer. 
sity, we shall find that while in Scot. 
land one out of every 546 individuals 
received a University education, the 
proportion in Ireland is but one out of 
5034. The extension of academical 
education was, therefore, so far from 
being likely to injure our only Univer- 
sity, that its direct tendency would be to 
benefit it. In proportion as the new 
institutions created a taste for the ad- 
vantages of a University education 
among those who at present do not 
appreciate them—in proportion as the 
supply reacted upon the demand that 
had occasioned it—was there reason to 
expect an increase of pupils to the 
time-honoured halls of the wealthy 
University of Dublin. At the same 
time, the wholesome influence of com. 
petition was likely to act upon the old 
and the new establishments, to their 
great and mutual benefit ; while an ad- 
ditional stimulus would be thereby 
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given to education, and a still greater 
amount of advantage secured for the 
public. 

And not merely was there an actual 
want of University education in Tre- 
land, but the influence of the existing 
University was artificially and unduly 
restricted. Trinity College had been 
founded and endowed for the express 
purpose of supporting and extending 
the Protestant faith, and of educating 
a priesthood to recruit the ranks of the 
Established Church. Originally none 
but members of the Established Church 
were permitted to enter or take de- 

rees in Trinity College. In 1794 this 
os was so far relaxed, that Roman 
Catholics were allowed to enter and to 
graduate; but they are still excluded 
from scholarships and fellowships, al- 
though they are admissible to several 
professorships. This concession was, 
at the time, hailed as a great boon by 
those who now denounce as a grievance 
still ampler concessions. However, 
their exclusion from the chief emolu- 
ments of the College, and the lower 
position in which they were thus placed, 
operated very powerfully in keeping 
Roman Catholics away from their na- 


tural place of education. The Earl of 


Derby, 
Bill to the House of Lords, 


in introducing the Colleges 
stated, 
that at that time there were about 100 
Roman Catholics receiving their edu- 
cation in Trinity College. From a Par- 
liamentary paper, it appears that the 
average number of Roman Catholics 
who entered yearly, from 1829 to 1844, 
inclusive, was 32; while the corres- 
ponding average of Protestants was 
358. 

The third ground on which the ad- 
vocates of the extension of Academical 
Institutions rested their claims, was 
the gradual, but steady and decided, 
progress of the middle ‘class in intelli 
gence and wealth. One great cause of 
this advance was, of course, the remo- 
val of the restrictions which the penal 
laws had placed upon the industry and 
enterprise of the Roman Catholic po- 
pulation ; and hence we may see the 
peculiar importance of the figures 
which have been just quoted. Of the 
fact itself there can be little doubt. 
Lord Devon's Commission, while de- 

loring the extreme privations and 
fardships of the cottiers, distinctly de- 
clares that the classes above them were 
steadily improving. Mr. Hamilton, one 
of the representatives of the University 
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of Dublin, and a member of the Devon 
Commission, stated in the House of 
Commons, in the debates on the Col- 
leges Bill, thathe “had made parti- 
cular inquiries, and had found that in 
nearly every part of Ireland there was 
a great want of good academical insti- 
tutions for the practical instruction of 
the middling classes.’ 

But while this want so seriously 
pressed upon the middle classes, educa- 
tion was advancing rapidly among the 
lower. In 1845, there were 400,000 
children receiving instruction in the 
National Schools, and about 100,000 in 
the Kildare-street Schools; and not- 
withstanding our subsequent misfor- 
tunes, these numbers are now consider- 
ably increased. It was clear that the 
process was here going on at the wrong 
end. It was evidently dangerous toallow 
the masses to find themselves intellectu- 
ally superior to those to whom they were 
socially inferior. It wasan evil which 
could only be cured from without ; for, 
as Mr. Hamilton acutely observed, al- 
though education might sammy de- 
scend of itself from the higher classes 
to the lower, it was not likely to ascend 
from the lower to the higher. 

Influenced by all these considera- 
tions, Sir Robert Peel’s Government, in 
1845, proposed to endow Provincial 
Colleges in Ireland, the basis of which 
was to be the most complete equality 
in point of religion. While the expense 
should be moderate enough to place 
them within the reach of almost every 
class, the system of education was de- 
signed to be adapted to the progress of 
science, and the strong necessities of 
an eminently practical age. 

The object of the original measure, 
in the form in which it was first intro- 
duced, may be stated briefly in the 
words of its author, Sir Robert Peel: — 
*““We not only propose,” he said, “at 
the cost of the State, to establish an 
excellent secular institution, and to en- 
dow professors in every branch of 
secular instruction, but we go further ; 
we provide for the distinguished stu- 
dents, without reference to rank or re- 
ligion, ample premiums; and, in case 
of poverty, some means of enabling 
them to meet the expenses of their edu- 
cation.” Such was the extent of the 
original measure. Purely secular in 
its nature, it professed to give secular 
education, and no more ; and it left to 
the clergy of the various denominations 
the duty of providing religious instruc- 
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tion for the students who belonged to 
their respective flocks. At the same 
time, the bill afforded every facility for 
such instruction ; and permission was 
given to the College authorities to ap- 
propriate lecture-rooms ** wholly, or in 
part, for the use of such religious teach- 
ers as shall be recognised by such go- 
verning body.” Three objections to this 
measure were urged in Parliament :— 
First, that it made no provision for any 
central body, or for any mode of con- 
ferring degrees. Second, that the pa- 
tronage of these institutions rested with 
the Government. ‘Third, that there 
was an extension of secular education, 
without any attempt to impart reli- 
gious instruction. With regard to the 
first point, it was distinctly stated that 
these Colleges would either be attached 
to, or would form an University, al- 
though it was unnecessary, and at the 
time inconvenient, to include this deter- 
mination in the Act. Accordingly, 
this promise has been duly carried out; 
and the three Colleges have been in- 
corporated by Royal Charter into the 
*Queen’s University in Ireland,” which 
possesses the ‘‘ full power of granting 
all such degrees in arts, medicine, and 
law, as are granted by other Univer- 
sities or Colleges in their several facul- 
ties.” The charter also provides that 
students who shall have obtained de- 
grees from the Queen’s University, 
shall be fully possessed of all such 
rights and immunities, and shall be en- 
titled to all such rank and precedence 
as may belong to similar degrees 
granted by all other Universities or 
Colleges.” 

As regards the appointment of Pro- 
fessors, an amendment was introduc- 
ed, by which the power of the Crown is 
limited to the end of the year 1848— 
that is, to the first appointments, and, 
afterwards, ‘as shall be otherwise pro- 
vided by Parliament, or in default of 
any provision to the contrary, to her 
Majesty, her heirs and successors.” 
Thus, it appears that it is perfectly 
competent for any member to bring the 
entire subject before Parliament, and 
propose any new arrangement that may 
appear desirable. Perhaps the most 
satisfactory mode of settling this ques- 
tion would be to vest, as Sir James 
Graham originally suggested,the power 
of appointment in the Senate of the 
Queen’s University, and to have the 
vacancies, at least in the non-pro- 
fessional Professorships, filled up by 
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examination. The grand objection, 
however, to the measure was the reli- 
gious one. Both within and without 
the House a violent opposition was of- 
fered to the unhallowed project of a 
*¢ godless,” or, as Lord Brougham re- 
marked, a priestless education. With- 
out entering into the various debates 
on this subject, I shall proceed at 
once to consider the celebrated memo- 
rial to the Lord Lieutenant, of the 
Roman Catholic Prelates of Ireland, 
assembled in Dublin in 1845. In this 
document the Prelates state that ‘‘ they 
are disposed to co-operate with Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Legis- 
lature, on fair and reasonable terms, 
for establishing a system for the ex- 
tension of academical instruction in 
Ireland ;” and after cbserving that it 
was their indispensable duty to secure 
to the utmost the faith and morals of 
the Roman Catholic students, who 
might reasonably be expected to forma 
large proportion of those attending the 
new Colleges, they make the following 
demands :— 

Ist. That a fair proportion of Pro- 
fessors and office-bearers should be 
toman Catholics. 2d. That all ap- 
pointments should be vested in local 
boards of trustees, of which the Roman 
Catholic Prelatesof the province should 
be members. 3rd. That lectures on 
history, logic, metaphysics, moral phi- 
losophy, geology and anatomy were 
dangerous to faith and morals, unless 
Roman Catholics were appointed to 
each of these Chairs. 4th. That any 
interference on the part of any of the 
College authorities with the faith of 
any of the students should be punished 
by dismissal. 5th. That Roman Ca- 
tholic chaplains should be appointed to 
each of the Colleges, to superintend the 
moral and religious instruction of the 
Roman Catholic students; and that 
the appointment of each chaplain, with 
a suitable salary, should be made on the 
recommendation of the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of the diocese in which the Col- 
lege is situated ; and that the same Pre- 
late should have full power to remove 
such chaplain from his situation. 

As to the first and third of these 
demands, it was allowed on all sides 
that they were wholly inadmissible. 
It was of the very essence of the Bill 
that no religious test whatsoever should 
be applied either to Professors or stu- 
dents. It is plain that these demands 
were inconsistent with this fundamental 
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principle. In some respects also they 
appear rather unreasonable. In the 
particular subjects specified, the dan- 
ger to be apprehended was not prose- 
lytism, but infidelity. The question 
lay not between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants, but between Christians 
and unbelievers. Unless, then, the Pre- 
lates were prepared to deny that any 
outside of their own Church could be 
other than infidels, their demand has 
no weight. I can he ardly believe 
that suc +h was their meaning. It is, at 
least, more charitable to suppose that 
they meant not that Protestants were 
unfit, but that Roman Catholics were 
more fit. All that they require xd was 
that security should be given, in con- 
nexion with ‘these subjects, for the faith 
and morals of the Roman Catholic 
youth, and this security is afforded by 
the declaration of each Professor, which 
we shall presently notice. In the case 
of history there is much more reason 
in their requirement ; but it was evi- 
dent that either the subject must be 
altogether omitted, or separate Profes- 
sors appointed for each creed—a me- 
thod not very likely to conduce to the 
discovery of trath, the benefit of the 
students, or the har mony of the Col- 
leges. I am inclined to think that 
the better way would be to leave out 
history as a distinct Chair, and to re- 
quire attendance on a course of lectures 
on constitutional history, which the 
Professor of Jurisprudence might give. 
I believe that this plan would remove 
every difficulty, and would be of infi- 
nitely more service to the students than 
any course of general history can be. 
Experience, “howe ver, has shown, at 
least to those who regard experience, 
that even in these matters Protestants 
are not wholly destitute of good feel- 
ing, nor incapable of fair dealing to- 
wards their Roman Catholic brethren. 
The venerable and accomplished James 
Roche, a faithful adherent and zea- 
lous advocate of the Roman Catholic 
Church, states, that in the University 
of Paris the Protestant Pr ofessors have 
shown more liberality in estimating 
Roman Catholic merit, than the Ro- 
man Catholics themselves. It was only 
last summer that a Protestant Court 
of Examiners, in the Protestant Uni- 
versity of Dublin, nominated to a Pro- 
fessorship founded by a Protestant 
Archbishop, in preference to several 
Protestant candidates, the only Roman 
Catholic who presented himself, and a 





board of Protestant divines confirmed 
their choice. Again, in the “ semi- 
nary of sin,” at Galway, in the “ In- 
fidel College” itself, we find a faculty 
of eight Professors, of different cr eeds, 
electing as their representative, during 
three successive years, the only Roman 
Catholic of their number. I wonder 
Now many similar instances could be 
found at St. Jarlath’s or at Thurles. 
The general demand for a fair pro- 
portion of Roman Catholic Professors 
and office-bearers, however plausible 
at first sight, appears to have been 
singularly “impolitic. It was plainly 
the only chance of success for such 
institutions, to have the best men that 


could be got connected with them. If 


the Roman Catholics were as good as 
the other candidates, they did not re- 
quire any external support. If they 
were not, it would be most damaging 
to the Colleges, (not to speak of the 
violation of principle) to have appoint- 
ed them. The very fact of so few 
toman Catholics having been appoint- 
ed, instead of being an objection to 
the Colleges, as their enemies main- 
tain, speaks volumes for the necessity 
which existed for their institution. The 
appointments were made with extreme 
‘are, and with admitted fairness. The 
President of the Galway College seems 
to have been fully warranted in assert- 
ing, that, ‘“‘ The country has ratified 
the choice ; from no opponent, how- 
ever unscrupulous in assertion; from 
no organ, however malignant in oppo- 
sition; from the disappointed hopes 
of no rejected ci er has a whisper 
of unfairness proceeded.” The leaning, 
however, was avowedly in favour of 
the Roman Catholics. Sir James 
Graham, in speaking of this very de- 
mand, observed, ** beyond a doubt, on 
the part of many of the Professors, an 
adherence to the Roman Catholic faith 
would be an additional recommenda- 
tion; one, too, which I have as little 
doubt would not be overlooked in the 
exercise of the prerogative of the 
Crow n, acting under responsible ad- 
visers.” T hat this recommendation 
was not overlooked, appears from the 
fact, that the office- bearers—the Re- 
gistrar, Bursar, and Librarian—whose 
duties did not rec juire any unusual 
skill or ability, are, in the ¢ tolleges of 
Cork and Galw: ay, without exception, 
Roman Catholics. As regards the Pro- 
fessorships, the Rev. Mr. Burke, one of 
the leading opponents of the Colleges, 
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tells us that there were 2,000 candi- 
dates ; and that they were—as indeed 
might have been expected—the best 
educ ated men in Ireland; and yet after 
all, not more than ten Roman Catho- 
lies were appointed. This circumstance 
was owing not only to the actual want 
of fitness of members of this religion, 
but to their want of means of proving 
that fitness. ‘The principal distinctions 
in Trinity College, Scholarships and 
Fellow: ships, are exclusively confined to 
members of the Established Church, 
The science and classical medals are 
seldom sought for, except by successful 
Scholars, or Candidate Fellows, and in 
practice, have been rarely obtained by 
Roman Cathiolics. Thus the Roman Ca- 
tholic, whatever his attainments might 
actually be, was placed in this position : 
a certain kind of evidence was demanded 
from him, and he was at the same time 
deprived of all means of obtaining that 
evidence. Men, therefore, ceased to 
render themselves fit, when they could 
make no use of that fitness. Strongly 
confirmatory of these views is the fact 
that almost allthe Roman Catholic Pro- 
fessors connected with the Colleges be- 
long to the Professional Faculties, in 
which these difliculties did not exist. 
Tt would be hard to find a stronger proof 
of theinsufliciency of the existing means 
for developing the talents of our Roman 
Catholic countrymen. The demand 
for a local governing board was also 
considered, and with good reason, in- 
admissible. This method had been 
adopted in the Belfast Academical In- 
stitution, and gave rise to desperate 
contentions between the Unitarian and 
the orthodox Presbyterians. The re- 
sult, as stated by Sir James Graham, 
was that, ‘*in order to prevent the 
academy from going to destruetion, it 
became necessary to appoint two sets 
of professors, one Presbyterian, to ob- 
viate the want of orthodoxy, and the 
other Unitarian, in conformity with the 
local predominant influence.” How- 
ever, as the object of the demand was 
to secure to the Roman Catholic Pre- 
lates some influence in the management 
of the Colleges, and as it was not to be 
supposed that they were devotedly at- 
tached to that particular method which 
experience, in full accordance with all 
reasonable expectation, had so eimpha- 
tically condemned, a concession was 
made to them of far greater advantage 
than the plan which they had pro- 
posed, I refer to the clause which 


provides for visitors. The Crown can- 
not, by its prerogative, delegate its 
visitorial powers to any person except 
the Lord Chancellor, unless the power 
should be created by statute. To obvi- 
ate this difliculty a clause wasintroduced, 
which enacts, ‘* that the visitor or vi- 
sitors of said College shall be such per- 
son or persons as it shall please her 
Majesty, her heirs and successors, from 
time to time, to appoint.” Under this 
clause visitors have accordingly been 
appointed, including the Protestant and 
the Roman Catholic Archbishops and 
Bishops in the several provinces, the 
Moderator of the General Assembly, 
and many eminent laymen. In order, 
in some degree, to meet the two last 
demands, in which he could not fully 
coneur, Sir James Graham proposed 
the addition of clauses which sanctioned 
the establishing, by private benefac- 
tions, religious teachers, and which also 
gave facilities forthe endowment of halls 
for the reception of students, giving also 
full power to the founder to make what- 
ever rules for his hall he pleased, pro- 
vided that the principal should be ap- 
proved of by the Board of Visitors. 
Such were the concessions made to the 
Roman Catholic Prelates by the au- 
thors of the measure, the Government 
of Sir Robert Peel. Such was the mea- 
sure which, even in its amended form, 
as we have endeavoured to describe it, 
was denounced by Dr. MacHale as & 
<‘penal and oppressiveenactment.” The 
Irish Roman Catholics were to writhe 
under the persecution of (we quote the 
words of Sir Robert Peel) “* Professors 
of high character, moral and scientific, 
giving excellent secular education to 
the youth of Ireland.” It is worth 
while to observe what his Grace of 
Tuam is pleased to call penal. In 
these days, when we hear so much of 
ersecution and pens al laws, and such- 
ike general terms, it may be consoling 
to reflect that Dr. MacHale does not 
attach to these words the same mean- 
ing that ordinary mortals do. I fear 
that * his Grace the Lord Archbishop 
of Tuam,” like the boy in the fable, 
has been so long shouting *¢ wolf,” that 
the people are rather slow i in giving cre- 
dit to his lusty remons strances at being 
really shorn of his beloved beams. ‘The 
laity seem very much inclined to give 
the same answer to the mild pastorals 
that are poured forth from St. Jarleth’s 
that the deluded philanthropists made 
to the pathetic appeals of the sturdy 
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impostor whom Horace describes— 
** Quere peregrinum, vicinia rauca re- 
clamat.” 

I have stated that the measure, in 
in its original form, merely proposed 
to establish, at the public expense, an 
institution for giving to all creeds, with- 
out distinction, a purely secular edu- 
cation, merely giving certain facilities 
for imparting religious instruction with- 
in the College walls. I have pointed 
out the various amendments which 
were effected during the progress of 
thebill. I have shown how the boards 
of visitors were established, how the 
power of the Crown to appoint the pro- 
fessors was limited, how encourage- 

ment was given to individuals to endow 
Divinity Professorships, and establish 
halls for residences upon any conditions 
they might please. It remains to be 
shown what further alterations have 
been made by her Majesty's late Go- 
vernment. 

I have already had occasion to re- 
mark that the several Queen’s Colleges 
have been united into one University, 
with equal privileges and power to any 
of the old establishments. I have 
also referred to the development of the 
visitorial powers contained in the bill. 
Power was reserved in the act to her 
Majesty to make statutes for the go- 
vernment of the Colleges. Availing 
themselves of this power, and perhaps 
straining it, the late administration 
added the Deans of Residences, clergy- 
men of the several religious denomina- 
tions, ** who have the moral care and 
spiritual charge of the students of their 
respective creeds.” No clergyman can 
assume, or continue to hold, ‘the office 
of Dean of Residences, unless approved 
by the Bishop, Moderator, or consti- 
tuted authority of his Church, or reli- 
gious denomination. The students, 
who are under twenty-one years of age, 
must reside either with a parent, rela- 
tive or friend, or in some of the licens- 
ed boarding-houses. It is over this 
latter class that the several Deans have 
especial charge. The following ex- 
tract, from the statutes, will show the 
important duties of these oflicers :— 


“ That the Dean of Residences shall have 
authority to visit the licensed boarding 
houses in which students of their respective 
creeds reside, for the purpose of affording re- 
ligious instruction to such students ; and shall 
also have power, with the concurrence of the 
Bishop, Moderator, or other ecclesiastical au- 
thority respectively, to make regulations for 


the due observance of the religious duties of 
students, and for securing their regular at- 
tendance on divine worship; such regula- 
tions, before coming into force, to be laid be- 
fore the President, and certified by him, as 
not interfering with the general discipline of 
the College.” 


It merely remains to notice the pre- 
cautions which have been taken to se- 
cure the faith and morals of the stu- 
dents from any undue interference on 
the part of the Professors. I may, 
however, observe that the danger on 
this subject has been absurdly exag- 
gerated. Dr. Crolly, the late Roman 
Catholic Primate, was asked by a Par- 
liamentary Committee, ‘‘ Have you ever 
heard complaints that the attendance 
of Roman Catholics on the Belfast 
Academical Institution was attended 
with any danger to their faith ?” His 
reply was, “Never. If I had, I 
should have interfered to prevent it ; 
but I never apprehended, in the slight- 
est degree, anything of the sort.” And 
Dr. Crolly goes on to state, that the 
‘‘ Professors of the Institution, so far 
from having acted in any way offensive 
to the Roman Catholics, had paid, 
although they were ministers of the 
Presbyterian religion, proper and re- 
spectful attention to the principles of 
the Roman Catholic scholars.” Again, 
in Trinity College, where it would be 
natural to suppose that the Roman 
Catholic students are — to pe- 


culiar dangers, we find, that whatever ' 


temptations may exist to conform to 
the religion of the Established Church, 
none of the Fellows have ever been 
suspected of tampering with the stu- 
dents entrusted to their charge. 
‘* What,” asked Sir Robert Peel, 

“‘ was the testimony of Mr. Wyse, 
Mr. Sheil, and Mr. M. J. O’Connell 
on this point? Why, that each of 
them had been for four years resident 
within the walls of the exclusively Pro- 
testant University of Dublin, and were 
bound to say, that’ none of them had, 
during those four years, ever heard 

any Professor utter one word against 
the Roman Catholic religion, or at- 
tempt to take any advantage, or gain 
them from their faith.” 

[tis not very difficult to see, that the 
danger would be much less in an insti- 
tution where no religious test existed, 
than in one avowedly and exclusively 
Protestant. A provision, however, 
was added, to give still greater secu- 
rity. Each Professor in the Queen's 
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Colleges subscribes a declaration to the 
effect, that he will carefully abstain 
from teaching, or advancing, any doc- 
trine, or making any statement de- 
rogatory to the truths of revealed 
religion, or injurious or disrespectful 
to the religious convictions of any por- 
tion of his class; and further, that he 
will not introduce or discuss, in his 
capacity of Professor, any subject of 
politics or polemics tending to pro- 
duce contention or excitement. Forthe 
first violation of this declaration, the 
delinquent is to be formally warned 
and reprimanded by the President, 
and on a repetition of the offence 
the President is directed forthwith to 
suspend him from his functions, and to 
recommend, officially, to the Crown, 
his removal from office. Let us now 
compare these rules with the demands 
of the Roman Catholic Prelates. ‘They 
required a fair proportion of Roman 
Catholic Professors; as imany of that 
religion as deserved to succeed, were 
appointed. They required that the 
Prelates of the several provinces should 
be members of a local board of trus- 
tees; these prelates were appointed 
visitors, if they only chose to act. They 
apprehended danger in certain sub- 
jects; the Professors are all bound, in 
the most solemn manner, not to tamper 
with the religious persuasion of any of 
the students. They required that any 
Professor who should be convicted of 
any such offence should be dismissed ; 
it was granted to them. ‘They de- 
manded the appointment of Chaplains 
to be named by the Bishop of the 
diocese ; they obtained this also. And 
in addition to all this, they obtained— 
what they did not ask—the privilege of 
erecting halls, or of having exclusive 
boarding-houses licensed for one reli- 
gious denomination. By this arrange- 
ment they can have the most complete 
control over their students. I believe 
most men would consider that “the 
fair and reasonable terms,” on obtain- 
ing which the Roman Catholic Prelates 
were pledged to support the Colleges, 
had been fully and fairly given. I 
am sure that no such securities exist 
in any other country, and I am much 
mistaken if they will not appear per- 
fectly satisfactory to the Protestant 
portion of the community. But so 
far from receiving the promised co- 
operation, the Colleges have been in- 
cessantly assailed with the most daring 
and unscrupulous fury. No calumny 
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was too gross, no imputation too foul, 
no assertion too unfounded for the 
organs of the intolerant party of the 
Romish Church to bring forward 
against Colleges which, to use the 
words of the Edinburgh Review, no 
mean authority, ‘ offer the most solid 
and enlightened education of any in- 
stitution in Europe.” ‘Infidel, Athe- 
ist, seminaries of sin, sinks of corrup- 
tion, putrid fountains, primrose paths 
which lead to the eternal bonfire, vam- 
pire institution’—such are a few of 
the titles so liberally bestowed. The 
most tremendous penalties are threat- 
ened against all who are connected 
with these Colleges, and spiritual au- 
thority has been strained to the utmost 
to keep away, or withdraw, the Ca- 
tholic youth. And to crown all, the 
authority of the Pope is clamorously 
invoked and graciously bestowed, and 
the voice of an Italian priest is to 
frustrate the wise and beneficent efforts 
of our Legislature. In all this, there 
certainly appears, in the proceedings 
of the Roman Catholic clergy, some- 
thing unusually mysterious. 

In 1845 they thankfully received the 
proposal of united education, and pro- 
fessed their readiness on certain terms 
to co-operate with the Government. In 
1850—after all that they asked, and still 
more, was granted to them—they de- 
clare that no system of united educa. 
tion can be safe for the youth of their 
Church. In 1845 the Synod of Dublin 
demanded the appointment of a Ro. 
man Catholic clergyman “to superin- 
tend the moral and religious instrac- 
tion” of the Roman Catholic students. 
In 1850 the Synod of Thurles denounce 
suspension ipso facto against any eccle- 
siastic who ‘arrives at such a degree 
of temerity” as to hold that office. For 
several years they adopted this very 
principle of united education in the 
National Schools; it was not till last 
year that they discovered its danger. 
The condemnation of the Queen's Col- 
leges implies an a fortiori condemnation 
of every other system of instruction, 
except such as can be obtained in the 
Roman Catholic seminaries. It cer- 
tainly is strange that the light has 
dawned so late upon these sensitive 
Prelates. Our fathers were stunned 
with their clamorous entreaties for ad- 
mission into Trinity College. Even at 
the present day, their partial exclusion 
is one of the regular stock grievances, 
For nearly sixty years, however, they 
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have acquiesced in the education of the 
Roman Catholic youth in that Univer- 
sity, in which even some of their own 
members were educated. The medical 
students have been hitherto allowed to 
learn anatomy inany heretical way they 
liked. No objection was ever raised to 
the'irreligious beef and mutton of the 
most le arned benchers. Engineering 
students might look after their “faith : and 
morals as they best could. In France, 
in Belgium, and other Continental 
states, systems of education have been 
gladly sanctioned, without any of the 
securities which the Government and 
Parliament of Great Britain have 
granted. We must remember, too, 
that most of the leading Roman Ca- 
tholic Colleges are afliliated to the 
hopelessly Godless University of Lon- 
don. Even the very College of St. 
Patrick, Thurles, in which so many 
most reverend members of the Synod 
reposed in all the odour of sanctity, 
while they were forging their ecclesi- 
astical thunderbolt for the Queen’s 
Colleges, proudly assures an admiring 
world that it is empowered to grant 
certificates to candidates for degrees 
in arts and law, from this infidel Uni- 
versity. It was indeed only a few 
months ago that a paragraph went the 
round of all the papers glorifying a 
student who had spoiled the Egyptians, 
and brought back from Somerset House 
the high ‘distinction of LL.B. All this 
appears to ordinary minds somewhat 
strange ; and, again, when we compare 
the unanimous vote of 1845 with the 
doctored majority of one in 1850, it is 
not easy to resist the conclusion, that 
some invisible influence has been in 
operation. The nature of the argu- 
ments urged against the Colleges, and 
the mode of controversy, seem to 
strengthen this belief. When we col- 
lect and compare the various objections 
to the Colleges, we find them consistent 
only in their inconsistency, When 
Archbishop MacHale strives to gain 
over the Pope, he terrifies his Holiness 
with the assurance that these Colleges 

are revolutionary establishments, and 
are supporte od only by ** audacious and 
seditious men.” Such is the rather 

uncomplimentary description which 
this eminent Prelate gives of the 
«‘ Young Ireland” party, who, with all 
their faults and follies, were at least 
honest and consistent. On the other 
hand, Father Burke, in addressing the 
Irish public, proclaims the great fact, 
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that the Colleges are the ‘ birthplace 
and nurseries of politic ‘al corruption, 
baseness, and venality.” This worthy 
divine, who is inexpressibly shocked at 
the idea of the students being possibly 
expected to indulge in the extravagant 
luxuries of shoes and stockings, and 
an occasional clean shirt, finds himself 
utterly at a loss how to express his 
horror at Colleges where the Irish 
youth might, perhaps, learn that the 
potato disease could have arisen from 
any other cause than the malice pre- 


pense of Lord Clarendon and Lord 
John Russell. So, too, when the pro- 
bable future of the Colleges is to be 


illustrated by a reference to conti- 
nental experiences, we are told that 
they are infidel and Atheistic. When 
it is found convenient to allude to the 
history of education in our own coun- 
try, they become proselytising and he- 
retical.’ The Wizard of the Nerth 
must in future hide his diminished 
head before the logical legerdemain of 
his Grace of ‘Tuam, and his worthy 
confiere Friend Lucas. 

The mode of controversy, too, betrays 
a want of candour and straightforward- 
ness that looks hardly honest. Father 
Burke, who, with all his feebleness, is 
one of the best opponents of the Col- 
leges, argues that the Roman Catholic 
clergy, from their having generally 
travelled a good deal, must be much 
more competent to instruct in modern 
languages than ‘** your Professors of the 
Colleges, who have probably never trod 
a sod of continental ground.” Yet the 
least inquiry—even the very names of 
the gentlemen to whom he alludes— 
might have saved him from this blun- 
der, for they are in fact natives of the 
countries whose languages they teach. 
We may believe, however, that this 
mistake proceeded, not from any want 
of honesty, but from gross and culpable 
negligence. I am afraid I can hardly 
say so much for another instance. 

In the Dublin Review for July, 1850, 
there is a notice of Dr. Hancock’s 
“ Impediments to the Prosperity of 
Treland.” After praising that admi- 
rable little work—not certainly in higher 
terms than it deserves—the reviewer 
draws a comparison between it and 
Sir Robert Kane's ‘Industrial Re- 
sources ”"—very much to the disadvan- 
tage of the latter—and contrasts the 
free teaching of a Professor in an inde- 
 taoegan institution like Trinity Col- 
ege, with the slavish doctrines of a Go- 
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vernment official. It is just possible 
that the reviewer may not have known 
that the ‘ Industrial Resources” was 
written some years before Sir Robert 
Kane became President of the Cork 
College ; although here too—as in the 
preceding case—the writer ought to 
nave taken the trouble to inquire be- 
fore he made a serious attack upon a 
great public institution : but it is per- 
fe ctly impossible that he did not know 
that Dr. Hancock was not only Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in ‘Trinity 
College, but also Professor of Juris- 
prudence and Political Economy in 
the Queen’s College, Belfast ; because 
this fact appears in the title page of 
the book, and is transcribed at full 
length at the head of the very article 
in which these most shameless state- 
ments are made. Thus it appears 
that the servile theories were put for- 
ward by a man who had at the time no 
connexion with the Colleges, because 
they had not been founded ; ‘while the 
indepe ndent and national the Ory, as it 
is stupidly called, is found in a book 
not only written by a Professor actually 
engaged in tes aching i in the Colleges, 
but even dated from Queen's C ollege, 
Belfast. ‘The newspapers of the day, 
and Sir Robert Kane himself, protested 
against the inference sought to be 
drs awn ; but although nearly two years 
have since passed by, the Dublin Review 
has never had the manliness to avow its 
error, and to remove from the minds 
of its readers the effects of its most 
unfounded and wanton attack. I 
believe that the annals of controversy 
will not afford a similar instance of a 

respectable journal lending itself to so 
coarse and palpable a fraud. 

Another most unjust attack, having 
for its object the ruin of an individu: al, 
and through him an injury to the in- 
stitution, may be found in the case 
of Professor De Vericour. This gen- 
tleman published a work entitled the 
‘* Historical Analysis of Christianity.” 
Mr, Charles Dickens, no lover of infi- 
delity, though a warm lover of freedom 
of thought, ‘describes it as “fa very in- 
nocent work, a sort of supplement to 
Guizot, embodying the religious eclee- 
ticism of that statesman, very reverent 
in its tone, and containing even a 
formal protest against all teaching 
founded on infidelity.” This book was 
received with a burst of the most fu- 
rious and calumnious invective. Gar- 
bled extracts, and passages separated 
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from the context, were quoted to prove 
it blasphemous nature. Leading arti- 
cles appeared, week after week, i in the 
worthy organ of a truth-loving party, 
denouncing as well the writer, as the 
institutions with which he was con- 
nected. So violent was the outcry that 
it induced the authorities of the Col- 
lege to which M. de Vericour belongs, to 
suspend that gentleman, in his absence, 
and to memorialise the Lord Lieuteuant 
for his removal, Subsequently the 
matter was hushed up, and M, de Veri- 
cour was reinstated in his functions. 

Perhaps I may add here an instance 
of the ludicrous inconsistency which 
may be found on the subject of educa- 
tion. The Waterford Chronicle, after 
a somewhat exaggerated, as we hope, 
account of the educational condition 
of Waterford, continues his lament in 
the following words :— 


** You will get hundreds to spout politics 
with you; they will talk ofthe glorious 
Hungarians and pugnacious Caffres; they 
will tell you of California or Cuba. Take 
down a map of the world, and ask them to 
show you any one of these places on it, and 
you might as well send them to seek for Sir 
John Franklin in a cock-boat. This is a 
bitter truth, but it is truth, Public institu- 
tions where the mysteries of science are un- 
folded we have none. . .. In consequence 
of the want of opportunities of teaching our 
children an education suitable to the require- 
ments of the age, we can give them but mere 
rudimentary knowledge, and then send them 
on the public streets to waste their youth in 
idleness, or in the acquirement of habits 
whose pernicious tendencies are blots upon 
their after-life.” 


Yet in the very same page, of the 
very same paper, which describes so 
melane holy a state of things, and indi. 
cates ita immediate cause, we find the 
following flourish from Bishop Walsh 
of Halifax, a native of Waterford :— 


“ Our steamer arrived last night, bringing 
the glorious news of the confirmation, by his 
Holiness, of the Synod of Thurles. I hope 
we will now present au united and unbroken 
front to the common enemy.” 


Tt is curious also to observe the dif- 
ferent degrees of respect paid to the 
Papal authority on the subject of the 
Colleges, and on some other questions 
cf a less congenial nature. Many of 
our readers will remember, that in 1814 
a rescript appeared from Monsignor 
Quarantotti, the acting Prefect of the 
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Propaganda, allowing the Roman Ca- 
tholics to accept the offer: of Emanci- 

ation, on condition of Government 
Sore a veto on the appointment of 
bishops. ‘This document; which eman- 
ated from ‘an authority furnished with 
full pontifical powers, was received with 
a perfect* storm of indignation. ‘The 
voice of the*suécessor of St. Peter was 
at that time ‘‘ regarded with feelings 
of disgust and indignation” by the 
clergy of Dublin. It appeared “an 
unwarrantable assumption of authority 
on the part of the Propaganda, and in- 
competent to bind the Irish Catholics.” 
The measure it recommended was *¢ per- 
nicious,” and * mischievous,” and it 
was resolved by the clergy of several 
dioceses that, even if it was under his 
Holiness’s sign manual, they would not 
obey it. ** We protest,” said the clergy 
of Ossory, “against the reseript as 
against the veto. We reject the un- 
canonical interference of the King, as 
Roman Catholics ; we reject the un- 
constitutional interference of the Pope, 
as citizens.” Not less firm was the at- 
titude assumed by the laity. In their 
address to the Pope in August, 1815, 
they express themselves as follows :— 
** We seek to obtain from our Govern- 
ment nothing more than the restora- 
tion of temporal rights, and must most 
humbly, but most firmly protest against 
the interference of your Holiness, or 
any other foreign prelate, state, or po- 
tentate, in the control of our temporal 
conduct, or in the arrangement of our 
political concerns.” 

How different this language is from 
that which is still ringing in our ears: 
«¢ Rome has spoken ; there is now no 
doubt, no hesitation. Another re- 
script! another crime ; another reason 
for thankfulness to Almighty God.” 

It is not easy to see the distinction 
between these cases. If any question 
might have been supposed to be spiri- 
tual, it was one which referred to the 
actual appointment of bishops. If 
there was any matter on which the 
Holy See hada right to be heard, it 
was one which was so closely connected 
with the exercise of its privileges, If 
the mere titles of bishops have become 
spiritual in 1851, how could their ap- 
pointment have been temporal in 1814? 
if the election of bishops was a tem- 
poral question, how can the system of 
united education be a spiritual one? 
Jf the interference of the Pope on a 
matter of Church government was un- 
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constitutional in 1814, howisit less soin 
erecting territorial sees, and condemn- 
ing parliamentary colleges in 1851 ? 

But we have more recent instances 
of a contemptuous disregard of the 
apostolic mandates. The late Pope 
sanctioned the national schools, It is 
the boast of the archdiocese of Tuam, 
that not as much as a solitary school of 
the kind within its limits, molests the 
** ancient solitary reign” of ignorance, 
poverty, and crime. [t is the peculiar 
happiness of the most enlightened 
* John Archbishop of Tuam” that the 
Census Commissioners of 1841 could 
not find more than twenty per cent. 
of the entire population in his town, 
guilty of the abominable crime of 
knowing how to read and write. Re- 
script after rescript commanded the 
Roman Catholic clergy to abstain from 
taking any active part in politics; and 
the Irish clergy have been again and 
again reminded by him to whom they 
now profess such implicit obedience, 
that ‘*the house of God is a house of 
prayer, and not an office for traffic, or 
tor secular business; and that the mi- 
nisters of peace, and the dispensers of 
the mysteries of God, should not en- 
gage themselves in secular concerns, 
and should have a horror of blood and 
revenge.” Yet this did not prevent a 
chapel in the diocese of Ardagh from 
being desecrated by the unhallowed 
revels of a Repeal banquet. The very 
last time that Dr. MacHale exercised 
his prerogative of nominating a cowboy 
for the county of Mayo, he boasted that 
forty of his priests were on the hust- 
ings. Even yet altar denunciations 
have not been forgotten, and Dr. Ca- 
hill’s pamphlets are still redolent of 
blood. Again, at the late Cork elec- 
tion, the Rev. Justin M‘Carthy, P.P. 
of Mallow, thus pronounces judgment 
upon the claims of a tried and faithful 
member of his party, Mr. William Fa- 
gan :— 


“Much as I value him as a public man, 
T must withhold from him the small amount 
of aid I may be able to render him in the 
attainment of his present object, in conse- 
quence of his being one of the most signal sup- 
porters of a system of education pronounced 
to be fraught with grave and intrinsic dan- 
gers to fuith and morals, by the supreme 
teachiag authority in the Church of God. 
Convinced as Iam that evils more formid- 
able will follow from the perpetuation of a 
system from which the youth of Jreland can- 
not fail to take in intellectual poison than 
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ean result from material legislation, and be- 
lieving Mr. Fagan to be an ardent and ta- 
lented supporter of this system, doubly con- 
demned by the successor of Christ in the 
visible government of the Church, I must 
consider his opinions on this point, as far as 
I am concerned, more disqualifying than opi- 
nions I may deem erroneous on most other 
political questions.” 


It would be interesting to know by 
what casuistry the reverend returning 
officer reconciles this writ with the oath 
which he once took at Maynooth. That 
oath runs as follows:—‘ And I de- 
clare that I do not believe that the 
Pope of Rome hath or ought to have 
any temporal or civil jurisdiction, 
power, superiority, or pre-eminence, 
directly or indirectly, within these 
realms.” After Mr. Fagan had been 
found wanting in the clerical balance, 
Mr. Alexander M‘Carthy aspired to 
the most sweet voices of the Corkagian 
priests. But the Bishop and his clergy 
found another candidate who under- 
took to ‘‘do their spiritings” more 
gently, and poor Mr. M‘Carthy found 
to his no small vexation that the “holy 
men” had quietly settled the entire 
business, and that he was not to be 
permitted even the poor gratification 
of a hopeless contest. After all, the 
Edinburgh Review was not far wrong 
when, five-and-thirty years ago, it de- 
clared, that “ the authority of the Pope 
seems to be acknowledged by our Irish 
brethren just so far as it suits their pur- 
poses, or coincides with their own doc- 
trines,” 

Under all these circumstances, I 
do not believe that it is a very unrea- 
sonable hypothesis to imagine some 
hitherto undiscovered vortices in which 
the mind of ‘* the venerated hierarchy” 
has been tossed to and fro. What the 
nature of this mysterious influence 


may be, it is not in my power, of 


course, distinctly to state. We may, 
however, derive some little assistance 
from the declaration of certain of the 
Prelates themselves. In an address 
presented by seventeen of the Irish Ro- 
man Catholic Bishops to the Pope in 
1845, they state, as one of the objections 
to the proposed scheme of Government 
Education, that it would seriously in- 
terfere with the well-being of the va- 
rious Roman Catholic Colleges. I 
do not mean to say that such interested 
opposition is the sole cause of the cru- 
sade against the Colleges; but even 


without this positive statement of the 
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Bishops themselves, we might well be- 
lieve that the college of Galway would 
prove a very disagreeable neighbour to 
the sensitive erudition of St. Jarlath’s. 
One could not expect that the astrono- 
mical zeal of Primate Cullen would be 
abated by the fear of some of his lambs 
being seduced from the fold of Armagh, 
to tarry among the infidel rapparees of 
Belfast. We may be sure, too, that 
after all the trouble Dr. Slattery has 
taken to prop up the tottering fortunes 
of his seminary at Thurles, he was not 
likely to regard with much favour the 
rival ‘* pestilence’ Cork. If we 
analyse the majority of Thurles cele- 
brity, we shall find that out of the 
fourteen who composed it, eight had 
seminaries of their own, four were 
suffragan bishops, and quite under the 
influence of Dr. MacHale; one of them, 
indeed, is a Professor in the hallowed 
and enlightened precincts of St. Jar- 
lath’s ; while, of the remaining two, 
one is the somewhat famous Lamb of 
Ardagh, who acts the part of Giant 
Maul to his brother Slaygood of Tuam, 
and the other is the letter-writing sage 
of Cloyne, who prides himself, like 
Mrs. Malaprop, and with quite as much 
success, upon his ‘ nice derangement 
of words,” and who doubtless fears that 
the profane philology of the new Col- 
leges might not duly appreciate the in- 
comparable grammar of his epistolary 
escapades in behalf of the Tenant 
League, and his persecuted friend, the 
Tablet. Itis but right, however, to add, 
that of the minority, six were prelates 
who were connected with diocesan se- 
minaries. It is, indeed, gre atifying to re. 
flect that so many men were so far raised 
above the prejudices of their order, the 
ties of interest, or the fear of slander, 
as to adhere to the spirit of the pledge 
they offered i in 1845, and that among 
the faithless, six « were faithful found.” 

There is another circumstance, which 
although not in itself conclusive, will 
help to strengthen the position we have 
indicated. Many of the inferior clergy, 
such as the Dominican and Franciscan 
friars, have always been staunch sup- 
porters of the Colleges. They keep 
elementary schools, and thus become 
aéquainted with the advantages of a 
progressive education; while, at the 
same time, they see a new and honour- 
able field opened up for the industry 
and talents of their most successful pu- 
pils. They are, therefore, so far from 
opposing the Colleges that they are in. 
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clined to afford them the warmest sup- 
port. I am aware of one case in 
which an exemplary clergyman, who 
has successfully conducted a large ele- 
mentary school, is anxious to open a 
boarding-house in connexion with the 
adjoining Queen's College, on the most 
reasonable terms, but has been withheld 
through fear of the decrees of the Sy- 
nod of Thurk 8. 

I may mention a remarkable case 
which has lately come to my ears, and 
which will go far to prove that their 
Godlessness is not the only objection to 
the Queen's Colleges. A Roman Ca- 
tholic gentleman, of profound learning 
and of undoubted piety, determined to 
establish some means of education in the 
desolate districts of the West. He ac- 
cordingly procured the grant of a suit- 
able site, and collected subscriptions 
sufficient to enable him to build and 
endow the school. He did more, for 
he devoted his own time and vast learn. 
ing to the accomplishment of the good 
work he had in hand. At first, all went 
on smoothly, and this excellent man's 
exertions were crowned with complete 
success, But as the school prospered, 
its plan was enlarged; a competent 
scholar was engaged, and a large 
class were progressing in classical know- 
ledge, and the roll of the school showed 
a daily attendance of about 300 boys. 
The school promised soon to become 
a formidable rival to St. Jarlath’s. The 
fiat went forth. The classics were con- 
demned; the venerable founder, after 
a fruitless contest, withdrew in sorrow 
and disgust ; the school languished, and 
at present drags on a merely nominal 
existence. Here at least religion was 
safe, faith was inviolate, and morals 
were secure, No sedition was to be 
feared ; no unworthy or anti-Irish 
doctrines were likely to be set forth, 
but it was an infringement on the mo- 
nopoly of Tuam. Such is the encou- 
ragement which the Church of Rome 
gives to knowledge. When her chil- 
dren ask her for bread, she gives them 
a stone. 

There are two points connected with 
this controversy which we may here 
notice. p y 
late that the Colleges Bill and the Ec- 
clesiastical Titles Bill are closely allied, 
and that the Irish Roman Catholics can 
never trust the profler of education from 
a Government, the head of which de. 
nounced their religion as a superstitious 
mummery, It is worth while to re. 
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member that the person who intro- 
duced the Colleges Bil, and who stea- 
dily refused to sanction the demands 
of the assembled Bishops, was Sir Jas. 
Graham, the very statesman who, from 
his opposition to the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill, is now held up as the model 
of virtue and wisdom, although in 1845 
Dr. MacHale declared that his Protes- 
tantism rendered him quite unworthy of 
confidence. It is also worth remember- 
ing that the Bill which SirJas. Graham 
then passed in its amended form, was 
stigmatised by Dr. MacHale as a 
66 penal and oppre ssive enactment ;” 
while it was under Lord John Russell's 
Administration that those various de- 
mands, which had been made by the Ro- 
man Catholic Prelates, were fully grant- 
ed, The next point is, that it has been 
said we ought not to complain of op- 
position of the Synod of Thurles to 
the Colleges, as itis no more than what 
the clergy of the Established and Pres- 
byterian Churches have done, It is true 
that some of the extreme party of both 
these Churches joined, fora time, in the 
senseless cry of the Godless Colleges. 
With that strange affinity which con- 
stantly exists between all extremes, the 
singular spectacle was presented of those 
who held Pio Nono to be the Vicar of 
Christ, and those who were daily de- 
nouncing him as Antichrist, making 
common cause against the progress of 
education, The one party termed the 
Colleges infidel, the other called them 
Mass Colleges and anti-Protestant In- 
stitutions. Happily this opposition on 
the part of the Protestants has greatly 
abated, ifit has not altogether ceased. 
Our venerated Primate, the gifted Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, the great majority of 
the Bishops, including the Bishops of 
the dioceses in which each of the Col- 
leges is situated, are zealous supporters 
of these institutions, and the heads of 
the Presbyterian and other Dissenting 
Churches have not been backward in 
offering their warmest encouragement 
and support. But, whatever this op- 
position may have been, between it and 
the conduct of the Roman Catholic 
Bishops there is one remarkable dif- 
ference, a difference which illustrates 
the true extent of that civil liberty 
which we more than any other people 
enjoy, and which the citizens of Rome, 
despite Primate Cullen’s assertions, 
do not possess. The most violent Pro- 
testant opponents of the Colleges, how- 
ever freely they might express their 
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own sentiments, neyer attempted to 
coerce any others to adopt them. They 
neyer threatened the laity under the 
favourite penalty of eternal damnation. 

They never sought to force even the 

cle ergy to take any uniform and decided 
part In the movement. There is a case 
on record which will show the full ex- 
tent of the difference. Inthe debate 
on the Maynooth grant, simultaneously 
with the passing of the Colleges Bill, 
the Marquess of Normanby attacked 
the Bishop of Cashel, in the House of 
Lords, for having reprimanded one of 
his clergy for having attended a Na- 
tional School, and for having used 
strong language towards that system in 
his charge t to his cler: zy. And the: ap- 
plause with which the Right Rev. Pre- 

fi ite’s denial of the statement was re- 
ceived—applause in which it is noticed 
that the Bishop of Exeter most conspi- 
cuously joined—and the entire tone of 
the debate, plainly showed that the ac- 
cusation was admitted on all sides to 
be of a very grave character. And yet 
those who were foremost to condemn 
Bishop Daly, are now the foremost to 
applaud the Pope’s command to his 
clergy to oppose, by word and deed, 
the Colleges of their Queen. No one 
can object to Dr. MacHale, cr any 


other person holding any opinion they 


may think fit, provided that they do 
not interfere with the corresponding 
right of other people. Primate Cullen 
may propound his physical theories, and 
may employ his leisure hours in the in- 
nocent recreation of cursing the Free- 
masons, as much as he likes, but if he 
requires the chains and loathsome dens 
upon which the proof of his doctrines 
and the validity of his anathemas de- 
pend, he had better return to the mild 
and enlightened rule of Pius TX. and 
the most Catholic Ferdinand of Naples. 

I have hitherto spoken of the Col- 
leges in their relation to Roman Ca- 
tholics, both because this part of the 
question has been the point in which 
the greatest disputes have arisen, and 
because it is so closely connected with 
the late arrogant assumptions of their 
Church. But all the securities which I 
have pointed out apply with equal force 
to Protestants of every denomination. 
A Protestant father, who sends his 
son to one of the Queen's Colleges, 
may be assured on the following points : 

First.—That he will be taught all 
branches of useful learning by the best 
masters, 


Second. — That each Professor is 
bound by the most solemn engagement 
to avoid all interference with “the reli- 
gious principles of the student. 

Third.—That a clergyman of his own 
religion, appointed by the heads of his 
Church, will exercise a watchful con- 
trol over the conduct of the youth while 
he is outside the College, and will sup- 
ply special religious instruction suited 
to his own particular case. 

Fourth.—If he wishes to keep his son 
separate from all who differ from him 
in religious belief, he can either place 
him with some confidential friend, or 
with an exclusive boarding-house under 
the complete and absolute control of 
his own Church. 

Fifth.—If it should appear that these 
promises are not faithfully carried out, 
he can bring an appeal to the Board of 
Visitors, amongst whom sit the heads 
of bis own Church, and many eminent 
laymen of his own persuasion, who will 
promptly see justice done. 

It may be—indeed, it has been— 
said that all this looks very well on 
paper, but is not at all likely to be 
realised in fact. Here, too, we have 
a ready answer. We have only to refer 
to the Reports of the Presidents of the 
Colleges. We there find the most 
satisfactory accounts, as well of the 
exertions of the Professors as of the 
progress of the students. 

‘«* Tt gives me much pleasure,” says 
Sir Robert Kane, the President of the 
Cork College, “ to be able to report 
that the systematic instruction in the 
various departments of science and lite- 
rature in the College faculties and 
courses has been carried on by the 
several Professors with a degree of 
zeal, diligence, and ability, generally, 
most highly creditable to themselves, 
and most useful to the public.” “I 
feel sure,” says the President of the 
Galway College, “that in no colle- 
giate institution do the Professors la- 
bour with more indefatigable zeal to 
promote the interests of the students ; 
and it is right to say, that, in the ma- 
jority of cases, their efforts have been 
met and responded to as they deserve.” 
The same gentleman, after lamenting 
the discontinuance of his duties by the 
Roman Catholic Dean of Residences, 
remarks :—‘* To the cordial support 
and co-operation we have received 
from the reverend Deans of the Estab- 
lished and Presbyterian Churches, I 
find it hard to do justice. These gen. 
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tlemen have been instant in the dis. 
charge of every duty connected with 
their office; they have endeavoured to 
carry out the benevolent intentions of 
the Legislature in giving confidence to 
the parents of the students submitted 
to their charge, and in blending with 
that instruction which prepares a man 
for his walk through life that higher 
teaching which sanctifies and elevates 
his path.” In Belfast, the Presbyte- 
rian Dean of Residences, the well- 
known and zealous Dr. Cooke, after 
describing his course of instruction, 
states: —“ It gives me much pleasure to 
report that in every department the 
answering was most satisfactory. And, 
perhaps, it may be gratifying to add, 
that, among the religious essays, some 
of the most distinguished were by me- 
dical students, distinguished alike as 
specimens of composition and evidences 
of religious knowledge. The moral 
conduct of the students has been most 
exemplary ; not a single complaint has 
reached me from any quarter.” The 
Episcopal Dean also bears the most 
emphatic testimony to the conduct of 
the students under his care, and ob- 
serves—‘* Having had now the expe- 
rience of two sessions, I feel convinced 
of the wisdom which has made such 
ample provisions for securing the moral 
and religious training of the students ; 
for, whilst the Dean’s visitations of the 
licensed boarding-houses tend to secure 
the outward decorum and moral con- 
duct of the students, the lectures are 
calculated, under God’s blessing, to 
impress sound religious views.” Simi- 
lar testimony is borne by the Deans in 
the Cork College, from which, how- 
ever, we have a report of the Roman 
Catholic Dean during the earlier part 
of the session. I cannot refrain from 
transcribing his note at length:— 
‘‘ Tt affords me great consolation to 
bear the same high testimony to the 
conduct of the Roman Catholic stu- 
dents of Queen’s College, Cork (for 
what has passed of the | present colle- 
giate year), that I did at the close of 
the last year’s studies. The students 
who reside with parents and guardians, 
and who do not necessarily come under 
my control, are equally entitled to my 
praise for attention and for orderly 
conduct as those residing in boarding- 
houses; and I am happy to be able to 
add, that whatever may be the specu- 
lative opinions of some wise and good 
men, I have not yet seen, nor have the 
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students yet experienced, danger to 
either faith or morals at Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cork.” ‘I have had reason,” 
writes Mr. Magill, the Presbyterian 
Dean, “to be satisfied with their 
moral character and habits, their atten- 
tion to their religious duties, and their 
interest in the several courses of study 
in which they were engaged. They 
leave Cork, I believe, in every way 
improved, and they carry with them 
a purpose of literary industry which 
may be regarded as the bud of future 
promise.” ‘I have every reason to 
believe,” says Mr. Perrin, the Dean 
for the Church of England, “ that my 
pupils are regular and attentive to 
public worship.” I need only refer 
to one other circumstance noticed in 
these Reports. It appears that a re- 


jected candidate for scholarship in the 


Galway College considered himself as 
aggrieved, and applied for an extraor- 
dinary visitation. ‘ This,” says the 
President, * was at once granted, and 
his case received the most patient and 
attentive consideration. I feel much 
pleasure in stating that the accuracy, 
care, and honour of the Professors who 
exainined the students, were completely 
vindicated, and that the decision of the 
College authorities, in not awarding a 
scholarship upon defective answering, 

was fully confirmed. But I feel equal 
satisfaction in referring to the prompt 
attention that was paid to the prayer 

of the memorialist, and to the proof 
which has been thus igs that any 
student who may consider himself ag- 

grieved will have the wrong of which 
he complains at once investigated by a 
tribunal composed of men whose rank, 
integrity, and attainments, place them 
above the suspicion of injustice.” 

It merely remains for me briefly to 
notice the peculiar features of the edu- 
cational system of the Queen's Col- 
leges. They differ from the old Uni- 
versities both in the subjects taught, 
and in the system of instruction. The 
complete curriculum of former days 
comprised classics, mathematics, ma- 
thematical physics, logics, and ethics. 
Although dose subjects have been re- 
tained, the important branches of che- 
mistry, natural history, and political 
economy, occupy a due share of the 
student’s attention; while the language 
and literature of England, and of the 
chief European countries, along with 
modern history, find their appropriate 
representations. Mineralogy, and geo- 
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logy, and experimental physics, though 
not necessarily studied by students in 
arts, are duly provided for, and, per- 
haps, the most important innovation of 
all, considering the peculiar circum- 
stances of the country, consists in the 
establishment of a Chair of Agriculture. 
‘There is now some prospect of having 
our country gentlemen properly taught 
that business by which they are to live, 
and of having a most important branch 
of science restored to its due dignity, 
by being admitted to its place with the 
more elegant, but less practical studies 
of an University education. Schools 
of engineering and medicine have also 
been supplied; and though last, not 
least, legal education has at length been 
recognised as a fit subject for acade- 
mical care. The degrees also will in 
all cases imply a previous examination, 
and will thus indicate real knowledge, 
instead of being merely the represen- 
tatives of so much time and money. 
In the words of the President of Gal- 
way College—‘“ Enough to say that 
we shall endeavour to make our degrees 
not mere bits of paper signifying no- 
thing, but the living records of actual 
desert ; that we will not.content our- 
selves with stimulating to education by 
prizes and endowments, but that we 
will, in addition to such stimulants, 
give education itself; that we will not 
send out pedants, ‘with loads of learned 
lumber in their heads,’ but rational 
patriots and useful citizens.” 

The peculiarity of the method of 
teaching in the Queen’s Colleges con- 
sists in the adoption of what is termed 
the professorial to the entire exclusion 
of the tutorial system. This practice 
is nothing more nor less than the ap- 
plication to University education of the 
ordinary principle of division of labour. 
Each Professor attends to his singlé 
department, and in place of frittering 
away his powers upon a multitude of 
dissimilar pursuits, he can devote him- 
self without any impediment to extend 
the limits and communicate the know- 
ledge of his favourite study. So unde- 
niable are the advantages of this simple 
and natural system, that its advocates 
support the old method, by asserting 
that in practice the division of labour 
is actually observed in it. It is, how- 


ever, to the fall development of this 
principle that the Queen's Colleges 
are indebted for their most important 
advantages. And it is, I am_per- 
suaded, by the skilful application of 
this same principle that our old Uni- 
versities can be safely reformed, and 
perfect religious equality established 
without any undue interference with 
their original constitution. 

I have thus shewn that the Queen’s 
Colleges offer no common benefits to 
the great body of the middle classes in 
Ireland. At a comparatively trifling 
expense, not exceeding two-thirds of 
the cost for which a degree is obtained 
in Trinity College, a College remark- 
able for its moderate expense, they 
afford in every department of secular 
learning an education fully equal to 
the demands of the times. Men emi. 
nent for their attainments, and undis- 
tracted by ever-varying lectures, are 
the teachers, and are enabled by this 
freedom to pursue to the uttermost 
each branch of thought, or thoroughly 
to trace out the various secrets of na- 
ture. No religious distinction inflames 
vanity or oppresses merit. Episcopa- 
lian, Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, 
Dissenter, all reeeive their education 
on the same benches—all can compete 
for the same prizes, all are eligible for 
the same Chairs. The most ample 
securities have been provided against 
the dangers of infidelity on the one 
hand, and of proselytism on the other. 
The utmost pains have been taken to 
ensure the good conduct and protect 
the morals of the students, and hitherto 
these efforts have been crowned with 
success. And yet these institutions, 
where knowledge is pursued, where 
virtue is honoured, and religion taught, 
are branded by the organs of that party 
by whom they were demanded, and for 
whom they were mainly designed, with 
the blasphemous malediction—* The 
curse of Jesus Christ and St. Patrick 
be on you and all your doings.”* Ne- 
ver was there a more complete illus- 
tration of the Divine warning, ** Cast 
not your pearls before swine lest they 
trample them under their feet, and 
turn again and rend you.” 


A. B. 


* Rambler for August, 1851. 
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SECOND ARTICLE, 


We resume our account of the life of 


Lord Jeffrey. Our last article brought 
the narrative to the death of Jeflrey’s 
wife. We quoted some passages from 
his letters on the occasion, which show 
with what earnestness he continued to 
pursue his ordinary duties, and to deal 
fairly with his mind under this great 
ealamity. Lord Cockburn has given 
extracts from Jetirey’s letters on the 
occasion to Mrs. Morehead, his wife’s 
sister. In a very short time after his 
brother’s wife died, and a letter to him 
on the subject is adverted to in a sen- 
tence which we extract :— 


“How keenly and how painfully I feel 
for you, you may judge from the cruel simi- 
larity of our fortunes, even if there were no 
deeper sympathy in our characters, The 
pain I have felt, indeed, is not so properly 
sympathy, as a renewal of my own afflic- 
tions. If I had found any effectual comfort 
myself, this might en ible me to lead you to 
it also; but I do think your loss irreparable, 
and I inourn for you as well as for myself. 
I found no consolation in business, and no- 
thing but new sources of agony in success. 
The ear is closed in which alone I wished 
my praises to be sounded, and the prosperity 
I should have earned with such pride for 
her, and shared with her with such delight, 
now only reminds me of my loneliness. I 
have found one consolation, however, and 
that is in the love and society of those whom 
she loved and lived with. Her sister, I 
think I told you, married Robert Morehead, 
and is settled here. Iam continually with 
her, and depend upon her love and confidence 
in me for all the enjoyment I have still in 
existence. She loves me with the warmest 
and most unbounded affection, and while I 
can be with her, I can still open my heart to 
sweet and soothing sensations, In living 
with her friends, and doing what I think 
would have gained her praise, I sometimes 
find a faint shadow of the happiness which I 
enjoyed in her presence. I can give you no 
other advice, and therefore I am glad that 
you have not so soon quitted the scene in 
which you were accustomed to see your dar- 
ling, and come at once among people to 
whom she was unknown. You will not love 
us, I am afraid, because we did not know 
your Susan, and because her idea is not 
connected in your mind with any of our con- 
cerns, &c. 


“T hope that even at present you do not 
indulge in solitude. I never had courage 
for it, and was driven, I think, by a cruel 
instinct, into the company of strargers, &c. 

“Come and find me as affectionate, and 
unreserved, and domestic, as you knew me 
in our more careless days. I think I shall 
be able to comfort you, and revive in you 
some little interest in life, though I cannot 
undertake to restore that happiness which, I 
am afraid, when once cut down, revives not 
in this world. If I knew when you would 
arrive, I think I should like to meet you in 
London, that is, if it be from March to May. 
I shall probably be there at any rate. Do 
not neglect to let me know before you set 
out.”— Vol. ii. pp. 122, 123. 


Jeffrey now visited the southern 
coast of England. He was a good 
walker, loved rambling, and made good 
use of his vacations. Wherever he 
went on this journey, he was disturb- 
ed by the outpourings of London—an 
evil for which he ought to have been 
prepared, but which seems to have 
come on him with surprise. ‘T lan- 
guish,” he says, after impatiently de- 
scribing the bustle and hurry of the 
fashionable life into which, in his own 
despite, he was thrown—“TI languish 
perpetually for the repose and tran- 
quillity of rational and domestic so- 
ciety ; the quietness of the heart, and 
the activity of the imagination only.” 

Jeffrey practised in all the Scotch 
Courts of Law, civil, criminal, and 
ecclesiastical. Of the last, a graphic 
picture is given by Lord Cockburn, 
the most valuable part of whose book, 
and it is very valuable, is his account 
of Scottish society in its peculis Arities, 
and more espe cially in its courts of 
law, with all that in them looks to us 
anomalous. Among the strangenesses is 
certainly to be mentioned the Court of 
General Assembly. “It is a sort of 
Presbyterian convocation, which meets 
along with a commissioner, represent- 
ing the Crown, for about twelve ds Lys 
yearly, It consists of about 200 cler- 
gymen, and about 150 lay elders, pre- 
sided over by a reverend president 
called the Moderator, who is elected by 
the Assembly annually.” It is a kind 
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of parliament, and as such exercises 
authority over all the affairs of the 
Church. It isa law court—and as such, 
it punishes ecclesiastical delinquencies. 
It is passing into something like com- 
mon life; little more picturesque than a 


meeting of Quakers, or of the canons of 


a cathedral. Nothing like so grand as 
what was seen in Irela and, at the Synod 
of Thurles, for instance. “The pri- 
mitive features, which half-a-century 
ago distinguished it from every other 
meeting of men in this country, have 


gr eatly, faded ” :— 


“The members gathered from every part 
of the country,—from growing cities, lonely 
glens, distant islands, agricultural districts, 
universities, and fallen burghs; the varieties 
of dialect and tone, uncorrupted fifty years 
ago by English; the kindly greetings; the 
social arrangements; the. party plots; the 
strangeness of the subjects; partly theolo- 
gical, partly judicial, partly political, often 
all mixed; of the deepest apparent impor- 
tance to the house, however insignificant or 
incomprehensible to others ; the awkwardness 
of their forms, and the irregularity of their 
application ; their ignorance of business; the 
conscientious intolerance of the rival sects ; 
the helplessness, when the storm of disorder 
arises, of the poor shortlived inexperienced 
moderator ; the mixture of clergy and laity, 
of nobility and commoners, civilians and sol- 
diers; the curious efforts of oratory; the 
ready laughter, even among the grim; and 
consequently the easy jokes. Higher asso- 
ciations arise when we think of the venerable 
age of the institution; the noble struggles in 
which it has been engaged; the extensive 
usefulness of which it is capable; and the 
eminent men and the great eloquence it has 
frequently brought out ; including, in modern 
times, the dignified persuasiveness of Principal 
Robertson, the graceful plausibility of Dr. 
George Hill, the Principal's successor as the 
leader of the Church’s majority, the manly 
energy of Sir Harry Moncrieff, and the burn- 
ing oratory of Chalmers. Connecting every 
jurisdiction, and every member of the church 
(which then meant the people), into one 
body, it was calculated to secure the benefits, 
without the dangers, of an official superin- 
tendence of morals and religion ; and to do, 
in a more open and responsible way, for the 
Church of Scotland, what is done, or not 
done, by the bishops for the Church of Eng- 
land. Such a senate might have continued 
to direct and control the cheapest, the most 
popular, and the most republican, established 
church in the world. Its essential defect is 
as a court of justice. Nothing can ever make 
a mob of three hundred people a safe tribunal 
for the decision of private causes; and the 
Assembly’s forms are framed as if the object 
were to aggravate the evil.” —Vol. i. pp. 181, 
182, 
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In spite of all its venerable associa- 
tions it was fading away, and though 
Jeffrey practised there, as elsewhere, 
Lord Cockburn tells us, that to practise 
there was beneath Jeffrey’s rightful 
position. It had, however, its conve- 
nience. The audience was in general 
an attentive and a good one—not very 
scrupulous as to the strict relevancy of 
what might be said. It was an audience, 
too, in which a very little law went a 
great way—and better lawyers than 
Jeffrey would not like it the less for 
that. Jeflrey was declamatory, argu- 
mentative, humourous, witty ; in short, 
said whatever he pleased with no re- 
straint whatever, except what he felt 
from a regard for the interests of his 
client. His practising there was felt as 
an honour by them, ‘and it was a dull 
day when he was not there. Cockburn 
tells of his once, when de fending a cler- 
gyman from the charge of dr unkenness, 
having nearly offended against the pro- 
prie ties of time and place, by asking— 
«Tf there was a single re »verend gentle- 
man in the house who could lay his 
hand on his heart and say, that he had 
never been overtaken by the same in- 
firmity.” The appe sal was followed by 
uproar, and cries of order, when the 
skilful advocate resumed—* I beg your 
pardon, Moderator, it was entirely my 
ignorance of the habits of the Church.” 
T he offence was forgiven in the laugh 
that followed. 

We have an account of Sir Harry 
Moncrieff, which we wish we could 
transcribe, but we have not room. 
Moncrieff was a great preacher ; and, 
on public cecasions, as striking fune- 
rals, ** he was the noblest deliverer of 
prayers.” ‘‘ But it was in practical busi- 
ness, in the actual conflict of life, that 
his great and peculiar talents most 
manifested themselves.” ‘* His views 
were clearly conceived, and stated with 
simplicity and assuredness ;—a fearful 
man to grapple with.” Cockburn, 
towards the close of Moncrieft’s life, 
was one day walking with him ; they 
met one whom Cockburn regarded as 
an illiberal opponent of Moncrieff’s. He 
expected to have them pass without salu- 
tation; but Sir Harry, to his surprise, 
shook the other by the hand, and spoke 
kindly to him. “ When they separated, 
Cockburn said to Sir Harry, that he 
thought he had not liked that person. 
‘Oh, no!—he’s a foolish, intemperate 
creature; but totell you the truth, I dis- 
like a man fewer every day that I live 
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now.’ On one occasion, having the 
opportunity of exhibiting the she aineful 
inconsistency of a political opponent by 
producing a letter of his, he expressed 
his indignation, and afterwards told 
Cockburn that when he looked at 's 
face, and saw his wretchedness, he had 
not the heart to produce his letter. 
** These,” says Cockburn, “ were not 
the feelings of a hard man.” 

The Quarterly now appeared. Offen- 
ces had been given by the Edinburgh 
in many quarters, by many of its doc- 
trines, by nothing more than its despair- 
ing tone as to the result of the Penin-. 
sular war. ‘ The twenty-sixth number 
of the Edinburgh Review, containing 
Mr. Brougham's celebrated article, en- 
titled ‘Don Cevalloson the Usu irpation 
of Spain,’ had been just published, and 
Scott so highly re ssented the tone of 
that essay as to give orders that his 
name should be discontinued on the 
list of subscribers.”* The article was 
not Brougham’s, but Jeffrey’s; and se- 
veral subse ribers at this time withdrew. 
** The late Earl of Buchan, a foolish, 
vain, old man, made the door of his 
house in George’s-street be opened, and 
the Cevallos number of the Review 
be laid down on the innermost part of 
the floor of his lobby; and, then, after 
all this preparation, his lordship, per- 
sonally, kicked the book out to the 
centre of the street, where he left it to 
be trodden into the mud, which, he 
had no doubt, must be the fate of the 
whole work, after this open proof of his 
high disapprobation.”t ‘This, no doubt, 
was one of the causes why the Quarterly 
Review appeared at the particular mo- 
ment. ‘The appearance, however, of 
some such publication was, in the then 
excited state of feeling in England, in- 
evitable. The continuance of the pub- 
lication would, of course, depend on its 
execution, and the talent enlisted in its 
service. Jeflrey, writing to Horner, 
says :—‘* Tell me what you hear and 
what youthink of this new Quarterly ; ; 
and do not let yourself imagine that [ 
feel any unworthy je alousy, and still 
less, any unworthy fear, on the occasion. 
My natural indolence would have been 
better pleased not to be always in sight 
of an alert and keen antagonist; but I 
do rejoice at the prospect of this kind 
of literature, which seems to me more 





* Lockhart's Life of Scott. 
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attended to than any other, being ge- 
nerally improved in quality; and shall 
be proud to have set an example.” 

Jefirey’s views in politics were his 
own: they were unjustly regarded as if 
they altogether arose from partisan feel- 
ings. He thought the war hopless; he 
regarded a Fre neh i invasion as certain. 

ss My honest im upression is, that Bona- 
par te will be in Dublin in about fifteen 
months, perhaps sooner.”—To Hor- 
ner, Dec. 29, 1808. Nothing could 
be more unfair than to ascribe to him, 
individually, that he was playinga mere 
party game. In fact, his views were, 
in many respects, offensive to the 
Whigs- — Jeftire y thinking that the coun- 
try ¢ ould be best governed by means of 
edue ating the people, so as to have 
them not only more easily governed, 
but in a great degree the mselves the 
governing body. He always thought 
the Whigs were disposed to govern ‘too 
much through tl} he influe nce of the aris- 
tocracy yand through a few great aristo- 
cratic families, without making the peo- 
ple a direct political element.” ‘The 
people,” says Jeffrey, in a letter to Hor- 
ner, fare both stronger and wiser, and 
more discontented, than those, who are 
not the people, will believe. Let the 
true friends of liberty and the constitu- 
tion join with the people, assist them 
to ask, with dignity and with order, all 
that ought to be granted, and endea- 
vour to withhold “them from asking 
more.” Jeffrey’s writings ought to be 
sad in the spirit in which he wrote, 
ond with a recollection how rapidly 
they were written. He asks Horner 
to judge of one of his articles ‘by the 
broad effect and honest meaning, with- 
out keeping me to points or phrases, 
or making me answer for exaggerations. 
I wrote it while they were pr inting g,and 
have no anxiety except for your judg- 
ment, and that of about three other 
persons.” 

In May, 1810, he changed his resi- 
dence to George’s-street, where he 
passed the next seventeen years. 

His professional engagements now 
increased, and it became plain, that 
** the pinnacles of the law were not 
beyond his reach.” 

Lord Cockburn regrets that he can- 
not give sketches of Jeffrey’ 8 competi- 
tors for public favour ; but a Scotch 








** Life of Lord Jeffrey.” 
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lawyer must, we fear, be content with 
such immortality as the paragraphs 
of an Edinburgh newspaper supply :— 

“ They have their passing paragraphs of praise, 

And are forgotten.” 

From this fate, Lord Cockburn would 
seek to save John Clerk, James Mon- 
crieff, and George Cranstown; and if 
vivid portraiture in a popular book can 
save them from that oblivion which, 
we fear, is destined for Scotch law- 
yers and Scotch law, they are safe. 
John Clerk, son of Clerk of Eldin, for 
whom, as its originator, the modern 
system of naval tactics is claimed—a 
claim which cannot be described as 
admitted—was Solicitor-General for 
Scotland, in 1805 and 1806, and in con- 
siderable practice :— 


“ A contracted limb, which made him pitch 
when he walked, and only admitted of his 
standing erect by hanging it in the air, added 
to the peculiarity of a figure with which so 
many other ideas of oddity were connected. 


Blue eyes, very bushy eyebrows, coarse grizzly | 


hair, always in disorder, and firm, projecting 
features, made his face and head not unlike 
that of a thorough-bred shaggy terrier. It 
was a countenance of great thought and great 
decision. 

“Had his judgment been equal to his 
talent, few powerful men could have stood 
before him. For he had a strong, working, 
independent, ready, head; which had been 
improved by various learning, extending 
beyond his profession into the fields of general 
literature, and into the arts of painting and 
sculpture. Honest, warm-hearted, generous, 
and simple, he was a steady friend, and of the 
most touching affection in all the domestic 
relations. The whole family was deeply 
marked by an hereditary caustic humour, 
and none of its members more than he. 

“These excellences, however, were affected 
by certain peculiarities, or habits, which se- 
gregated him from the whole human race.” — 
Vol, i. p. 200. 


These peculiarities were intense, 
most of them arising from self-admira- 
tion—a belief in his own infallibility, 
which, however great an advocate’s 
knowledge of law, is likely to be dis- 
puted in every case by adverse counsel, 
so that every case became the ground 
of battle. He would have thought 
himself negligent of the interests of his 
client, where he did not brow-beat the 
opposing counsel and insult the judge. 

‘¢ His manner was,” says Lord Cock- 
burn, “sensible and natural.” We 
are not quite sure how far this is con- 
sistent with what follows, in which he 

VOL. XXXIX.—NO. CCXXXIV. 
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says—‘ an utterance as slow as minute 
guns, and a poor diction, marked his 
unexcited state in one of his torpid 
moods ”"—when roused, he was strong, 
abrupt, vigorous. We are then told, 
that his sudden rallies when, after being 
refuted and run down he stood at bay, 
and either covered his escape, or cicd 
scalping, were unmatched in dexterity 
and force. His popularity was in- 
creased by his oddities. He and his 
consulting room withdrew the atten- 
tion of strangers from the cases on 
which they had come to hear their 
fate:— «| 

“Walls covered with books and pictures, 
of both of which he had a large collectivn ; 
the floor encumbered by little ill-placed tables, 
each with a piece of old china on it; strange 
boxes, bits of sculpture, curious screens and 
chairs, cats and dogs (his special favourites), 
and all manner of trash, dead and living, and 
all in confusion ; John himself sitting in the 
midst of this museum—in a red worsted night 
cap, his crippled limb resting horizontally on 
a tripod-stool—and many pairs of spectacles 
and antique snuff boxes on a small table at 
his right hand; and there he sits—perhaps 
dreaming awake—probably descanting on 
some of his crotchets, and certainly abusing 
his friends the judges—when recalled to the 
business in hand ; but generally giving acute 
and vigorous advice.” —Vol. i, p. 204. 


Of Moncrieff we wish we had room 
for Lord Cockburn’s portrait; there 
is that in it which shows it to be a 
likeness. ‘ Moncrieff, a son of Sir 
Harry’s, and worthy of the name, was 
more remarkable for the force than 
the variety of his powers.” Law and 
Whig politics were the business of his 
life; but politics were subordinate to 
law. He was educated, as it is called, 
at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Oxford, 
but ended in knowing little or nothing 
but law—that is, Scotch law. But we 
must allow Lord Cockburn to use his 
own words :-— 


“The politics of the Scotch Whig party, 
and the affairs of that Presbyterian Church 
which he revered, occupied much of his at- 
tention throughout life; but even these were 
subordinate to the main end of rising, by hard 
work, in his profession. 

“ This restriction of his object had its ne- 
cessary consequences. Though excellently 
educated at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Ox- 
ford, he left himself little leisure for literary 
culture; and, while grounded in the know- 
ledge necessary for the profession of a liberal 
lawyer, he was not a well-read man. With- 
out any of his father’s dignified air, his out- 
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ward appearance was rather insignificant ; 
but his countenance was marked by a pair 
of firm, compressed lips, denoting great vigour 
and resolution. The peculiarity of his voice 
always attracted attention. In its ordinary 
state it was shrill and harsh; and casual 
listeners, who only heard it in that state, 
went away with the idea that it was never 
anything else, They never heard him ad- 
monish a prisoner, of whom there was still 
hope ; or doom one to die; or spurn a base 
sentiment ; or protest before a great audience 
on behalf of a sacred principle. The organ 
changed into striking impressiveness, when- 
ever it had to convey the deep tones of that 
solemn earnestness which was his eloquence. 
Always simple, direct, and pra®tical, he had 
little need of imagination; and one so en- 
grossed by severe occupation and grave 
thought, could not be expected to give much 
to general society by lively conversation. 
With his private friends he was always 
cheerful and innocently happy.”—Vol. i. pp. 
205, 206. 


He was, we are told, a better arguer 
than thinker, and yet ‘one of his cures 
for a headache was to sit down and 
clear up some legal question.” Within 
a very narrow range of subjects he was 
clear-headed ; and though Lord Cock- 
burn does not give him praise for ora- 
tory, he seems to have spoken more to 
the purpose than those on whom that 
praise is lavished. ‘‘ He could in 
words unravel any argument however 
abstruse, or disentangle any facts how- 
ever complicated, or impress any au- 
dience with the simple and serious 
emotions which he felt.” He was em- 
phatically an honest, honourable man. 

Those who would read of Crans- 
toun, must seek the account in the 
book itself. 

In 1810, M. Simond, a French gen- 
tleman, with his wife and niece, passed 
some weeks in Edinburgh. Madame 
Simond wasa sister of Charles Wilkes, 
banker, in New York, a nephew of the 
famous John, and the niece was Char- 
lotte Wilkes, daughter of Charles. 
Jeffrey was attracted by Miss Wilkes. 
The family thought of settling in Eng- 
land, and their marriage seemed a 
likely thing. However, the notion of 
a residence in England being given 
up, the young lady returned to Ame- 
rica, whither in spring, 1813, he went 
for her. The achievement was an 
heroic one, if it be remembered that 
the countries were then at war, and if 
Jeffrey’s horror of the sea be taken 
into account. He made his will be- 
fore going, and directed “for some 
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of his friends, one or two dozen of 
claret from my cellar, and also a 
book, a picture, a piece of furni- 
ture—to drink and keep in memory of 
me.” We ought to have said, that for 
the last two or three years before his 
voyage to America, he became the 
tenant of Hatton, about nine miles 
west of Edinburgh. It had been a 
seat of the Lauderdales, and the house 
had been built, and the grounds laid 
out, before the close of the seventeenth 
century. In its original condition— 
with its shaded avenues, its terraces, its 
fountains, gardens, sculpture, shrubs, 
and its lawns, it must have been a 
stately and luxurious place. It had 
been suffered to go into decay when 
Jefirey occupied it first. It was to 
him a source of great delight—‘* it 
was the beginning of that half-town 
and half-villa life, which he ever after- 
wards led.” 

We have his journal while at sea. 
It opens with a passage in which man’s 
dominion over the land, so asto change 
its whole surface and its inhabitants, 
is contrasted with his comparative 
powerlessness over the ocean. The 
passage is singularly like that in which 
begins— 

* Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll!” 


The journal is, however, full of me. 
mory and of anticipation. 

We have the following picture of 
Hatton :— 


‘Now they are shooting partridges amidst 
the singing reapers, and by the side of inland 
brooks in Scotland; and the leayes are grow- 
ing brown on my Hatton beeches, and the 
uplands are purple in their heath, and the air 
is full of fragrant smell, and the voices of birds ; 
and Tuckey’s [Tuckey was his nickname for 
one of Morehead’s little girls] eyes are glit- 
tering wild with joy, and every hour is bring- 
ing some new face and some new thing to the 
happy dwellers in those accessible scenes. 
While here, there is the eternal barrenness 
of the water, and the hissing of the winds, 
and the same unvarying band of fellow-pri- 
soners, and eternal longing for a termination 
that is altogether uncertain. But it will 
come in some shape or other.”—Vol. i. p. 
220. 


After other pictures of Hatton Sun- 
days, we have the following—‘ What a 
contrast my three last Sundays have 
afforded to this simple but happy life ? 
To console myself, Lam obliged to look 
forward to New York, and take a re- 
vival picture of peace and love there. 
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Fancy, though, is less tranquil and 
sure in her work than memory.” He 
landed on the 4th of October. The 
American part of his journal is not of 
great interest; at all events, we have 
not much room for it. On the 9th of 
February, 1814, he returned. We do 
not feel it necessary to advert to the 
great political incidents of 1814 apd 
1815, though they were the subject of 
brilliant articles from Jeffrey, who saw 
in them the hope of permanent peace 
for Europe. In the autumn of 1814, 
he left Hatton, and transferred him- 
self to Craigcrook, where, for the last 
thirty-four years of his life, his sum- 
mers were passed in such happiness as 
is but rarely given to man. ‘It is 
on the eastern “slope of Corstorphine- 
hill, about three miles to the north. 
west of Edinburgh :” 


“ Two sides of the mansion were flanked 
by handsome bits of evergreened lawn. Two 
or three western fields had their stone fences 
removed, and were thrown into one, which 
sloped upwards from the house to the “bill, 


and was crowned by a beautiful bank of 


wood ; and the whole place, which now ex- 
tended to thirty or forty acres, was always 
in excellent keeping. Its two defects were, 
that it had no stream, and that the hill 
robbed the house of much of the sunset, 
Notwithstanding this, it was a most delight- 
ful spot; the best for his purposes that he 
could have found. The low ground, con- 
sisting of the house and its precincts, con- 
tained all that could be desired for secluded 
quiet, and for reasonable luxury. The high 
commanded magnificent and beautiful views, 
embracing some of the distant mountains in 
the shires of Perth and Stirling, the near 
inland sea of the Frith of Forth, Edinburgh 
and its associated heights, and the green and 
peaceful nest of Craigcrook itself.”—Vol. i., 
p. 235. 

Life has its business and its cares, 
and Jeffrey had his share of toil, if not 
of care. In January, 1816, juries 
were, for the first time, intro: luced in 
civil cases into Scotland. Jeflrey was 
employed in every case where a jury 
was to be addressed, and held this 
position while he remained at the bar. 

Jefirey’s visits to London were not 
unfrequent. The business of Scottish 
appeals brought him there ,and his 
love of society was abundantly grati- 
fied. Any interest which our paper 
can have must be derived from the 
extracts which we can give from Lord 
Jeffrey's own journals. We find a 
visit to Chantry mentioned under the 
date of April 20th, 1822 :— 


“ Saturday, 20th.—I have been a good 

part of the morning with Chantry, who has 
some beautiful things. I wished much for 
you while I was in his gallery. His busts 
and children are admirable, but I do not 
much like either his full statues or his de- 
signs in relief. He is a strange blunt fellow 
himself ; and in his workshop I met another 
curiosity—a Scottish poet—no contemptible 
imitator of Burns, who is a sort of overseer 
for Chantry, and is trusted with all his 
business. [Allan Cunningham}. He was 
bred a carpenter, but being, like most of 
my countrymen, well educated, he wander-- 
ed up to London, and set about reporting 
debates for the newspapers, but, being a 
strict Whigy he grew so impatient of ‘the 
baseness he was obliged to set down, that 
he came to Chantry, who is a bit of a 
Whig also, and said he would rather sweep 
his shop for him than go on with such 
drudgery; and now he is his right hand 
man, and has invented various machines of 
great use and ingenuity. I shall send you 
a volume of his poetry, to let you see what 
universal geniuses come out of Scotland. 
I think I shall go down to Malthus with 
Mackintosh this day week. I understand 
he is quite well, and I hope to hear a night- 
ingale. I was surprised this morning to run 
against my old friend Tommy Moore, who 
looks younger, I think, than when we met 
at Chalk Farm some sixteen years ago. 
His embarrassments, I understand, are 
nearly settled now, and he may again in- 
habit this country. I am to dine with him 
the day after to-morrow.”—Vol. ii., pp. 
201-203. 


Tn a letter to one of his new relatives 
at New-York, he says (6th May, 
1822) :— . 


“T have been very much amused in Lon- 
don, though rather too feverishly; so that 
it is deliciously refreshing to get out of its 
stir and tumult, and sit down to recollect all 
I have seen and heard, amidst the flowers’ 
freshness and nightingales of this beautiful 
country. I was a good deal among wits 
and politicians, of whom you would not 
care much to hear. But I also saw a good 
deal of Miss Edgeworth and Tommy Moore, 
and something of your countryman, Wash- 
ington Irving, with whom I was very happy 
to renew my acquaintance. Moore is still 
more delightful in society than he is in his 
writings; the sweetest-blooded, warmest- 
hearted, happiest, hopefulest, creature that 
ever set fortune at defiance. He was quite 
ruined about three years ago by the treach- 
ery of a deputy in a small office he held, 
and forced to reside in France. He came 
over, since I came to England, to settle his 
debts by the sacrifice of every farthing he 
had in the world, and had scarcely got to 
London when he found that the whole 
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scheme of settlement had blown up, and that 
he must return in ten days to his exile. 
And yet I saw nobody so sociable, kind, and 
happy ; 80 resigned, or rather so triumphant 
over fortune, by the buoyancy of his spirits, 
and the inward light of his mind. He told 
me a great deal about Lord Byron, with 
whom he had lived very much abroad, and 
of whose heart and temper, with all his par- 
tiality to him, he cannot say anything very 
favourable. There is nothing gloomy or 
bitter, however, in his ordinary talk, but ra- 
ther a wild, rough, boyish pleasantry, much 
more like nature than his poetry. 

“ Miss Edgeworth I had not seen for twenty 
years, and found her very unlike my recol- 
lection. 

“ Have you any idea what sort of thing a 
truly elegant English woman of fashion is ? 
I suspect not; for it is not to be seen almost 
out of England, and I do not know very well 
how to describe it. Great quietness, simpli- 
city, and delicacy of manners, with a certain 
dignity and self-possession that puts vulga- 
rity out of countenance, and keeps presump- 
tion in awe; a singularly sweet, soft, and 
rather low voice, with remarkable elegance 
and ease of diction; a perfect taste in wit 
and manners and conversation, but no lo- 
quacity, and rather languid spirits ; a sort of 
indolent disdain of display and accomplish- 
ments; an air of great good nature and 
kindness, with but too often some heartless- 
ness, duplicity and ambition. These are some 
of the traits, and such, I think, as would 
most strike an American. You would think 
her rather cold and spiritless ; but she would 
predominate over you in the long run; and 
indeed is a very bewitching and dangerous 
creature, more seductive and graceful than 
any other in the world; but not better nor 
happier; and I am speaking even of the very 
best and most perfect, We have plenty of 
loud, foolish things, good humoured even in 
the highest society."—Vol. ii., pp. 204-206. 


In October, 1829, Jeffrey resigned 
the editorship of the Review, which 
then passed into the hands of the late 
Mr. Macvey Napier. 

It has been said, that you cannot 
read a common newspaper discussion 
on politics, without being compelled to 
acknowledge how the genius of Burke 
has influenced the style of writing and 
thinking of every man who addresses 
the public on theclass of subjects which 
ne treated. The same may, with more 
truth, at least with more plausibility, 
be said of Jeffrey. The style of perio- 
dical criticism has been formed by the 
Edinburgh Review ; and certainly, in 
the whole range of periodical litera- 
ture, no work making the slightest ap- 
proach to its early excellence has ap- 
peared. Abundant information, spark- 
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ling wit, unceasing vivacity, and all 
thrown off as if without effort, as, in 
truth, there was little of conscious effort 
in the production of the best articles. 
How much the Edinburgh Review af- 
fected public opinion, and rendered 
safe the great changes involved in the 
emancipation of the Romanists and 
Dissenters, must instantly be manifest 
to any one who even, from the Edin- 
burgh Review itself, judges by its arti- 
cles of 1802, compared with those of 
the few years before Jeffrey gave up 
its conduct, what the nature of the 
contest was—how vigorously the bat- 
tle was fought, and with what alter- 
nations of success. There can be no 
doubt, that as far as the Edinburgh 
Review was instrumental in forming 
public opinion, it was an honest jour- 
nal, The fears which Jeffrey expressed 
were fears which he felt ; his belief was, 
that the course which he advocated dur- 
ing that long interval was the only one 
which could avert the sanguinary re- 
volution. 

Having thrown off the cares of the 
Review, he looked for comparative re- 
pose, but it was not to be. 

In December, 1830, the Whigs came 
into office, and made him Lord Advo- 
cate. 

It was too bad. A cruel interruption 
of the comfort he had reckoned on; 
the abandonment of the ordinary duties 
of his profession ; the necessity of going 
into Parliament, at considerable pecu- 
niary risk ; the relinquishment of Craig- 
crook and his vacations : all this he had 
to bear, and more. 

The office of Lord Advocate is of 
great dignity, but is an undesirable 
one. Its emoluments are about 
£3,000 a-year. There is some slender 

atronage, ‘‘ but,” says Lord Cock- 
a ‘for the patron, patronage is 
more of a torture than a reward.” The 
Lord Advocate is obliged to obtain a 
seat in Parliament. Between Decem- 
ber, 1830, and May, 1832, Jeffrey’s cost 
him about £10,000. He had to go 
to London so often as to destroy his prac- 
tice. Of Scotch law, and Scotch af- 
fairs, nobody in office, in London, cares 
one farthing, or knows anything—so 
all is thrown on the Lord Advocate. 
The affairs of Ireland are attended to, 
because the Irish members are a noisy, 
mutinous, numerous crew. Scotch af- 
fairs are neglected, because the worst 
that can come of neglecting them is 
“a small and momentary mutiny 
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among fifty-three not loquacious mem- 
bers.” Jeffrey was, during his parlia- 
mentary career, most useful; and for 
the whole time most laboriously en- 
gaged. Besides his share in the gene- 
ral Reform Bill, the duty of carrying 
through the Burgh Reform in Scot- 
land, and the Scottish Reform Bill, was 
thrown on him with little aid from any 
one. We cannot fight those battles 
again; and even with more space at 
our command, could not hope to make 
the peculiarly Scottish part of the sub- 
ject intelligible. 

A letter to Lord Cockburn, giving 
an account of one of his elections, will 
be read with interest on the eve of a 
general election :— 

“ 7th April, 183), 

“My pEAR C.—I was duly elected at 
Malton yesterday. I got there on Tuesday 
at one o'clock; and, attended by twelve 
forward disciples, instantly set forth to call 
on my 700 electors, and solicit the honour of 
their votes. In three hours and a half I ac- 
tually called at 635 doors, and shook 494 
men by the hand. Next day the streets 
were filled with bands of music,{and flags, 
and streamers of all descriptions; in the 
midst of which 1 was helped up, about eleven 
o'clock, to the dorsal ridge of a tall prancing 
steed, decorated with orange ribbons, having 
my reins and stirrups held by men in the 
borough liveries, and a long range of flags 
and music moving around me. In this state 
I paraded through all the streets at a foot 
pace, stopping at every turning to receive 
three huzzas, and to bow to all the women 
in the windows. At twelve I was safely de- 
posited in the market-place, at the foot of a 
square-built scaffold, packed quite full of 
people ; and after some dull ceremonies, was 
declared duly elected, by a show of hands 
and fervent acclamations. After which I 
addressed the multitude, amounting, they 
say, to near 5,000 persons, in very eloquent 
and touching terms; and was then received 
into a magnificent high-backed chair, covered 
with orange silk, and gay with flags and 
streamers, on which I was borne on the 
shoulders of six electors, nodding majestically 
through all the streets and streetlings; and 
at length returned safe and glorious to my inn. 
At five o’clock I had to entertain about 120 
of the more respectable of my constituents, 
and to make divers speeches till near eleven 
o'clock ; having, in the meantime, sallied out 
at the head of twenty friends, to visit ano- 
ther party of nearly the same magnitude, 
who were regaling in an inferior inn, and 
whom we found in a state of far greater ex- 
altation. All the Cayleys, male and female, 
were kind enough to come in and support 
me; and about eleven I contrived to get 
away with Sir George and his son-in-law, 
and came out here with a great cavalcade 
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about midnight. The thing is thought to 
have gone off brilliantly. What it has cost, 
I do not know; but the accounts are to be 
settled by Lord Milton’s agent, and sent to 
me to London. 

“ The place from which I write belongs to 
a Mr. Worsley, a man of large fortune, who 
has married one of Sir George Cayley’s 
daughters, and has assembled their whole 
genealogy in his capacious mansion, You 
know I always took greatly to the family, 
and I like them, if possible, better the more 
I see of them in their family circle. The 
youngest, who is about sixteen, and I have 
long avowed a mutual flame; and the second, 
who is tobe married next month, is nearly a 
perfect beauty. But it is the sweet blood, 
and the naturalness and gaiety of heart which 
I chiefly admire in them; and after my 
lonely journey, and tiresome election, the de- 
light of roaming about these vernal valleys 
in the idleness of a long sunny day, in the 
midst of their bright smiles and happy laughs, 
reconciles me to existence again. It is a 
strange huge house, built about eighty years 
ago on a sort of Italian model, and full of 
old pictures and books, and cabinets full of 
gimcracks, and portfolios crammed with 
antique original sketches and eugravings, 
and closets full of old plate and dusty china, 
which would give Thomson and you, and 
Johnny Clerk in his better days, work enough 
for a month, though I, who have only a day 
to spare, prefer talking with living creatures. 
This is all very childish and foolish, I con- 
fess, for a careful senator, at a great national 
crisis. But I have really been so hard 
worked and bothered of late, that you must 
excuse me if I enjoy one day of relaxation. 
I go off to-morrow at six o’clock, &c.”—Vol. 
ii., p. 234-36. 


In 1834, Jeffrey was appointed one 
of the Judges of Session. “ The ge- 
neral course of his life after becom- 
ing a judge, exclusive of that part 
_— in court, was, that he was in 

sondon, or its neighbourhood, every 
spring ; at Craigcrook, all autumn ; and 
in Edinburgh, all winter.” On Satur- 
day, the 5th of June, 1841, he fainted 
in court. In London, during the fol- 
lowing November, he had a consulta~ 
tion of physicians. It was not unfa- 
vourable, but it compelled a change in 
his mode of living. ‘‘ No more dining 
out, or giving dinners, or appearing, 
at the best, like death’s head, at these 
festivals ; and feeding upon two slices 
of meat, and two glasses of sherry.” 

Eight years more were added to his 
life. ‘The disruption of the Scottish 
Church was a source of regret to him; 
but he strongly sympathised with the 
Free Church movement. He read in- 
defatigably ; and, unlike old men, his 
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feelings were strongly interested in 
new works of poetry and fiction. 
Dickens was one of his great delights, 
Of Macaulay’s History of E ngland he 
read the proof sheets, not me rely sug- 
gesting changes in the matter and the 
expression, but attending to the very 
** commas and colons.’ 

The closing years of his life were 
clouded by the ‘deaths of many of his 
early friends—and the end was near. 
In January, 1848, he contributed his 
last article to the Edinburgh Review— 
a paper on the claims of Watt and 
Cavendish, as the discoverers of the 
composition of water. 

We feel reluctant to transcribe his 
letters to his daughter, Mrs. Empson. 
They are singul: rly be autiful, but alto- 

ether unsusc eptible of abridgment. 

Ve have said before, what must have 
been manifested even in our imperfect 
sketch, that never did a man live so 
truly and so wholly in his affections as 
Jefirey :— 


“On Tuesday the 22nd he was in court for 
the last time. He was then under no ap- 
parent illness; insomuch that, before going 
home, he walked round the Calton Hill, with 
his usual quickness of step, and alertness of 
gait. But he was taken ill that night of 
bronchitis and feverish cold; though seem- 
ingly not worse than he had often been. On 
the evening of Friday the 25th, he dictated 
a letter to the Lord President, saying that 
there was no chance of his being in court 
that week, ‘nor, I fear, very much even for 
the next. I shall not write again to you, 
therefore, till I can point out some prospect 
of again appearing in my place. But I do 
not think it improbable that my next com- 
munication to you will be to announce that 
I have resolved to resign my place on the 
bench.’ On the same evening he dictated 
the last letter he ever wrote to the Empsons. 
In reference to his old critical habits, parts 
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of it are very curious. It was long, and 
gave a full and clear description of the whole 
course of his illness, from which he expected 
to recover, but had made up his mind not to 
continue longer on the bench. ‘I don’t think 
T have had any proper sleep for the last three 
nights, and I employ portions of them in a 
way that seems to assume the existence of a 
sort of dreamy state, lying quite consciously 
in my bed with my eyes alternately shut and 
open,’ enjoying curious visions. He saw 
‘ part of a proof sheet of a new edition of the 
Apocrypha, and all about Barach and the 
Maccabees. I read a good deal in this with 
much interest,’ &c., and ‘a huge Californian 
newspaper, full of all manner of odd adver- 
tisements, some of which amused me much 
by their novelty. I had then prints of the 
vulgar old comedies before Shakspeare’s time, 
which were very disgusting.’ ‘I could con- 
jure up the spectrum of a close printed po- 
litical paper filled with discussions on free 
trade, protection, and colonies, such as one 
sees in the Times, the Economist, and the 
Daily News. I read the ideal copies with a 
good deal of pain and difficulty, owing to the 
smallness of the type, but with great interest, 
and, I believe, often for more than an hour 
at a time; forming a judgment of their 
merits with great freedom and acuteness, and 
often saying to myself ‘ this is very cleverly 
put, but there is a fallacy in it, for so and so.’ 
“ He died on the evening of the next day, 
Saturday the 26th of January, 1850, in his 
seventy-seventh year.”—Vol.i., pp. 407, 408, 


In this notice of Lord Cockburn’s 
book, we have not interrupted the 
narrative by saying how admirably we 
think his duty, as a biographer, has 
been performed in every thing calcul: ated 
to present Lord Jeffrey to us as a great 
lawyer, and as a great and good man. 
We think some thing more may yet be 
done, and ought to be done, ‘to bring 
more distinetly before the public mind 
Jeffrey’s great and original powers as 
exhibited in literature. 
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PERTH,—A SUMMER SOUVENIR. 









*¢ Here I am in Perth; and I could not have chosen a better time. Everything 
is in blossom; and trees flower here that I never saw flower elsewhere. It is 
quite a City of Scents. Lilac, and laburnum, and hawthorn both pink and 
white, are in every garden and wood; the chesnut-trees are covered with their 
tall spikes of white flowers on the Inches; and whin, and broom, and blaeberry 
are in full blossom on the hills around. I saw a curious thing to-day, in the 
grounds of Belwood—a pink-and-yellow laburnum ; and not grafted—different 
coloured blossoms were hanging from the same bough. A rare sight, and most 
beautiful. . . . Leannot bring myself to leave here yet. Iam in love 

with the “ Fair City’ "_and with its Inches—and with the Tay—and with its 
salmon!!' . . . Inever spent a happier fortnight in my life.”—Eztract 


from Author's Letter. 




















I. 






We're going with thy blossoms, 
Fair City! fare thee well : 
We're going—but thy blossoms 
We'll long remember well. 
We've seen thee in thy beauty, 
When every tree was flowers, 
When scents were floating on the air, 
And sunshine sped the hours. 
But brighter, sweeter sunshine 
Lay in our hearts the while— 
So sweet, we felt that heretofore 
We ne’er had learn’d to smile! 
*Twas Love’s bright stream within us 
That glass ’d so well and true 
The beauty of the outer world, 
Its charms of form and hue: 
And the love we gave each other 
Flow’d out on all around—~ 
To earth and sky, and mead and flower, 
To stream, and scent, and sound— 
Until we loved each little flower 
That grew upon the ground. 




















Il. 








But now thy blooms are falling : 
The lilac’s grace is fled, 
The gold of the laburnum 
No longer decks its head, 
The glory of the hawthorn’s gone, 
The chesnut sheds its flowers ; 
And we, too, like thy blossoms, 
Are going from thy bowers! 












II. 






But not unmindful go we 
Of every happy hour, 

Nor leave thee like the butterfly 

That scorns the wither’d flower. 
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And when, in turn, our blossoms 
In future years decay, 

And the heart is left like a lilac-bough 
That lightnings sear'd away, 

Then of the twain that praise thee now 
The one that’s left will come 

And see thee in thy pride once more, 
And hear thy summer-hum ; 

And walk beside thy river, 
Flowing still bright along, 

And think how once life’s stream with them 
Went softly as a song. 

And as he strays among thy bowers, 
Whence scents like dews are shed, 

And the gold of the laburnum 
Once more glows o’er his head ; 

The beauty all around will breed 
A weary pining woe 

For the inner beauty, sweeter far, 
That the Happy only know— 

For the light of youth and love, that here 
Was burning long ago! 


Iv. 
Farewell! thy blooms are falling, 
The gay woods shed their flowers ; 
And we now, like thy blossoms, 
Are going from thy bowers. 
Fall, blooms !—but oh! how joyously, 
How lovingly, how gay 
The summer sun is shining 
On this our parting day! 
oli , 5 ws 
The morning skies are brimming 
With its golden light, 
Viewless birds are singing 
In the azure height ; 
And swifter than the wind, away 
We speed upon our flight. 
Farewell! farewell! A moral breathes 
In this summer hour :— 
Though blooms may fall, and partings come, 
And Love yield up its flower, 
Yet may the lonely after-time 
Be not without its dower ; 
For Heaven has still its sunshine, 
And its soothing song, 
To cheer us, as to Beauty’s Home 
Time draws us swift along! 
Bi E.. P. 
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OF RANDOLPH ABBEY. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE WORKING OF THE INVISIBLE POISON, 


Yes! one faint sigh, one low, deep 
BP; and all was still. For, like the 
ast breath that dies on the lips when 
life is ended, this mournful sound was 
indeed a death-sigh—the death-sigh of 
all human happiness, as it for ever ex- 
pired in the heart of Aletheia Ran- 
dolph. Yes, she had been there— 
lying down among the long grass, and 
hidden by the thick brushwood. The 
horse that carried Richard Sydney 
had passed within one yard of her, as 
he departed from his interview with 
Lilias; and he little knew with what a 
spasm of desire she had longed, in that 
awful moment, that these trampling 
hoofs might come with their iron tread 
upon her heart, and beat the throbbing 
life out of it for ever. 

She had been there! Oh! let it be 
considered for one instant what these 
words imply. There—not where Syd- 
ney had revealed to Lilias the work- 
ings of his own passionate heart, writh- 
ing beneath the two-fold bonds of the 
death-bed vow and his overwhelming 
love for herself; but there, where she 
had only heard the words he had ad- 
dressed to her cousin as they parted, 
which, by a fatal coincidence, so per- 
fectly agreed with the false information 
Gabriel’s mother had given her, as to 
the motive of their interview. 

Aletheia had at first altogether dis- 
credited this woman’s iniquitous tale, 
and actually disbelieved the possibility 
of such a meeting; and it was, therefore, 
to convince herself whether this state- 
ment was true, that she had come thi- 
ther that morning; for she felt that, if it 
were, it involved, of course, the credi- 
bility of the whole account, and stamp- 
ed with the aspect of truth the impres- 
sion her enemy had so skilfully striven 
to fasten upon her, that she was herself 
the one sole obstacle to Richard Syd. 
ney’s a 9g The merest shadow 
of possibility that this might be the 
case rendered it, as she conceived, im- 
perative, for his own sake, that she 
should adopt the one only means she 
possessed of ascertaining the truth, by 


watching him that morning. But when 
she did indeed see him in close and, as it 
seemed, tenderest intercourse with her 
cousin, not even the consciousness that 
her very life was trembling in the ba- 
lance could overcome the sense of ho- 
nour which restrained her from going 
near enough to hear their conversation. 
She would not even look upon them, 
but lay down on the ground with her 
head in the dust, and in the endurance 
of such terror as seemed to rend the 
very soul within her—terror, that she 
was about to know—to learn by incon- 
trovertible proof, that he to whom she 
had given her life and love—for whom 
she had sacrificed every earthly joy 
and every human tie—responded by 
no answering affection, but counted 
the irrevocable gift, which she herself 
had no power to withdraw, a burden 
heavy to be borne—a hateful clog on 
his own heart's happiness. 

The miserable victim was, as her 
enemy had said, only too well prepared 
to believe this—it seemed suddenly and 
naturally to explain all that had been 
so incomprehensible to her in Sydney’s 
conduct, ever since he had begun to 
act in accordance with the fatal vow, 
of which she knew nothing. After her 
father’s death, they had not met until 
she was established at Randolph Ab- 
bey (whither she had at once re- 
moved), as Richard had felt that it 
was beyond his human strength to 
commence the system of cruelty to 
which he was bound, when the blow 
was yet recent which had deprived her 
of the parent’s sheltering love, that 
might have softened, perhaps, the bit- 
terness of the anguish he was about to 
inflict upon her. She believed it had 
been her father’s wish that Sydney and 
herself should not again meet till she 
was under her uncle's protection. And 
this seemed so natural an arrangement 
that she thought nothing of it at the 
time beyond the pain of the brief se. 
paration. Now, however, the recol- 
lection came back upon her, as with a 
new and terrible signification, that 
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Sydney had spent this interval in Ire- 
land, where his unfortunate sister was 
placed: and it seemed to her jealous, 
breaking heart but too evident that he 
had there met Lilias Randolph—met 
and loved her, as one so pure and 
beautiful must needs be loved. 

If so, how simple was now the ex- 
planation of all his torturing severity 
—his harsh and crushing tyranny. 
He. loved her no more! he loved 
another! Oh, was it so—was it, in- 
deed, so? As she lay there, with this 
one awful question racking her inmost 
soul, it seemed to her, in the mere 
possibility of such a coming agony, as 
if the very earth were crumbling be- 
neath her feet—the very world passing 
away, with all that it contained, and 
only one infinite and dreary waste of 
desolation spreading itself out before 
her, like the illimitable expanse of wa- 
ters before the eyes of the drowning 
man. Yet this suspense seemed almost 
blessedness, a moment after, when even 
it was gone, with its bare eens of 
hope, and when, dull, cold, heavy as 
the stroke of the executioner dividing 
soul and Body, came the blow that 
finally and for ever separated her from 
all hope and peace, and possibility of 
joy upon this earth. 

As she lay there, suddenly those 
footsteps came, whose tread seemed 
ever on her very heart, and that voice 
which, night and day, was echoing 
ever in her faithful soul, spoke out the 
words that were to her, in actual truth, 
the sentence of her death—the words 
that Sydney uttered so unconsciously 
to Lilias, when, in the excitement of 
his gratitude and returning hope, he 
called her by endearing names, and 
told her how her coming had been new 
life to him, and how he prayed her to 
return speedily, speedily, to bless him 
once again; and Aletheia heard Lilias 
answer, promising so softly to return 
and bring him good tidings, Good 
tidings ! what were they to be ?—ti- 
dings of her, of Aletheia’s death! For 
surely thus alone could any prospect of 
happiness be given to those two who 
loved one another, and so loving, 
doubtless hated her. Oh, that they 
might have these good tidings soon !— 
oh, that they could have them even 
now! For Aletheia never doubted, 
when she heard their parting words, 
that Mrs. Randolph’s words were true, 
and she herself, of all earth’s living 
souls, most desolate. 
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She heard them—and they parted, 
and the merciless hoofs went past and 
touched her not, and trampled not down 
her palpitating frame. And so were 
they merciless, indeed, for sweet and 
welcome had been that death of vio- 
lence compared with the horror of the 
life that was left her. They were gone, 
and she was alone, lying in her piteous, 
helpless misery, beneath that glorious 
sky, to which, alas! her earth-bound 
spirit never yet had turned; and for 
one moment her heart was convulsed 
with uncontrollable anguish as she 
thought on her own doom. In the 
prime of youth she lay there, fitted by 
every generous gift of nature to be to 
others a blessing, and herself most blest 
—with her intense affections and her 
deep, devoted tenderness, and yet how 
terrible a shipwreck had she made! 
Her whole heart’s love—and what that 
love was, this history has already 
shown—her whole entire life, her 
every power, capacity, and thought 
had been lavished upon one, and that 
one had flung back the gift in her very 
face, not as worthless only, but as 
burdensome, as undeserved, as even 
abhorrent! Oh! in all this world’s trea- 
sure-house of sorrows, was there one 
to equal such a consciousness ? 

Her fainting soul contracted as with 
a deadly spasm at the thought; but this 
lasted only for a few brief minutes; that 
space was given to her own ruined exist- 
ence, and then the true woman’s nature 
asserted its indomitable power, and she 
thought no longer of herself, but of 
him, Of him! and straightway, out 
of the chaos of misery in which her 
soul was plunged, there arose up one 
thought, clear, distinct, and of resist- 
less might, which at once absorbed her 
whole being, and enslaved every faculty 
in its service. It was the sudden re- 
collection that the happiness of Richard 
Sydney was in her power, not as she 
had hoped, in the one blessed dream 
for ever gone, by the unceasing devo. 
tion of her love, but by the withdrawal 
of herself from his life, his presence, 
his thoughts, so that she might be to 
him as though she had never been. 
And all was forgotten in that moment ; 
all the sharp and dreary agony of her 
own utter desolation ; all the faithless- 
ness of him she could never cease to 
love, whilst she bent every power of 
her mind to the performance of this 
one work which was left to her on 
earth—this building up of his hap. 
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piness upon her own grave, if need be! 
for, in the first impulsive energy of 
her longing to perform this her allotted 
task, it seemed plain to her, that the 
surest means of accomplishing it was 
by her death, 

Her death; oh! how gladly, how 
thankfully would she even then have 
made her own dead body a stepping- 
stone for him whereby to reach the 
desire of his heart! But she stood 
there a breathing, living being; and 
in that hour, when she was for ever 
hurled from her stronghold in this 
world, she dared not quench the faint 
gleam of heaven’s better light, that too 
dimly had shone for her through the 
mist of her human passions, and now 
was the one solitary ray in the tremen- 
dous darkness that had fallen upon her, 
She dared not quench the half con- 
scious hope of a purer life in the deadly 
guilt of suicide. No! thus she could 
not save even Richard Sydney ; but not 
the less she resolved, that though she 
were compelled to live, as it were, unto 
herself a piteous, agonising life, yet 
would she die to him. Yes! she would, 
she could become as dead to him ; she 
would go forth, it mattered not where, 
without ever looking on his face again ; 
and he should believe her dead, and 
rejoice to think that from the ashes of 
her mouldering corpse should spring 
for him a pheenix-life of new and hap- 
pier love and joy. 

At once Aletheia’s resolution was 
taken: even to depart that hour, that 
instant, and never again let any one of 
those who had known her hitherto be- 
hold her face or hear her voice on 
earth. The deep, stern determination 
to do this thing, which now possessed 
her mind, seemed to drive out ever 
other sensation, and her whole capabi- 
lity of thought and action became con- 
centrated on the accomplishment of 
her purpose. She rose from the earth, 
and stood upright, rigid, and firm, as 
though her slight frame had been cast 
in iron; and she pressed both hands 
to her throbbing head, whilst she pon- 
dered for a few brief instants on the 
measures she must take for the execu- 
tion of her resolve. Where she was 
to go, was not for a moment a question 
with her; it mattered absolutely no- 
thing on what spot of this weary earth 
she laid herself down to die; only this 
she determined for the better security 
of her complete separation from those 
who were to believe her dead, that her 


flight must be beyond the sea. She 
would go by the swiftest conveyance 
to the nearest coast, and there embark 
in the first ship that was prepared to 
leave England. Would she go with. 
out returning to the Abbey? It was 
what she earnestly desired, but it might 
not be; she must prepare some indica- 
tion to be left behind her, that she 
knew the love which Richard and 
Lilias bore one to another, and had 
gone from the world that she might 
leave them to their joy ; and she must 
provide herself with the necessary 
means for her departure; but this 
would be the work of a few minutes; 
she would go swiftly and silently, and 
as swiftly as silently depart. 

And already her feet, so feeble here- 
tofore, with steady, vigorous steps went 
over the meadow-land and bore her 
towards the Abbey. Where came then 
this strength, this energy, which seem- 
ed to have inspired, as with new life, 
her, whom so naturally we might have 
looked to see prostrate in her anguish ? 
It was the terrible strength, the ter- 
rible vigour of that indomitable devo- 
tion which enables the woman to suffer 
torture, even unto the death, for him 
she loves. Had her love and her 
agony been less, her courage had been 
feebler also. At that moment she did 
virtually ignore her own existence, 
excepting in so far as it affected Ais 
happiness. She saw not herself as the 
desolate outcast driven out from the 
only love her pure heart had ever 
known or ever desired, but only as the 
stumbling-block on Ais path of hope 
and joy. As such she acted, as such 
she felt for the time; it was reserved 
to her future of despair to restore self- 
consciousness, and with it the better 
sentient knowledge in every moment 
and hour of the surpassing misery of 
her fate. It is this instinctive power 
of incorporating themselves in the life 
of those they love, which has enabled 
women to perform deeds of such rare 
dauntlessness and devotion; and. as- 
suredly, no suffering, which any from 
this cause have endured, could well 
have equalled that to which Aletheia 
knew, in her despairing calm, she was 
dooming herself in thus departing, 
never to return, from the one presence 
that was light and life to her. 

She entered the Abbey by a side 
door so as to be completely unob- 
served, and stole quietly into her own 
room; she felt exactly like a criminal 
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whose time of execution is fixed, and 
who is constrained to wind up the 
affairs of this life in the last hours that 
are left to him. As she proceeded to 
make her preparations, her first care 
was to take every letter or gift she had 
ever received from Sydney, every thing 
which could indicate how entirely he 
had once devoted himself to her, and 
burn them ; lest, haply, they might be 
found after her death, and bring odium 
upon him whom she still sought to 
honour with all pure and loving reve- 
rence. She then left all her other 
| pve untouched, for these alone 
ad any value for her, and having pro- 
vided herself with money for her jour- 
ney, there remained only to find some 
means of acquainting Lilias and Sydney 
that she knew and blest their mutual 
love, and had for ever withdrawn 
herself from being, in any sense, an 
obstruction to their happiness. 

To write to him was beyond her 
strength ; did she but venture to ad- 
dress one single word to him, she well 
knew she could not restrain the ex- 
pression of her utter wretchedness, and 
she would sooner have consumed her 
right hand in the fire than utter one 
syllable that would have grieved him ; 
rather, for his dear sake, she longed, 
in every way, to lead him to believe 
that this, her worse than death-agony, 
was a painless parting ! 

But an easier method than this was 
open to her. She took from her finger, 
for the first and last time, the ring 
which Sydney himself had placed there 
as the seal of their union, and folded 
it in a piece of paper, on which she 
wrote only these few simple words— 
eloquent, indeed, of all she desired to 
convey :— 


* Lilias, by the love which Z have 
borne to Richard Sydney, I beseech 
you make him happy. Think of me 
as one at rest. 

‘¢ ALETHEIA.” 


There was no falsehood contained 
in these last words, for she knew that 
if, for her sorrow, her days were pro- 
longed, she would yet rest in the still 
repose of despair—at least the struggle 
of life was over for her. 

Aletheia believed that Lilias had not 
yet returned home, and she resolved 
to leave this in her room, but when 
she reached the door, which stood 
open, she saw that her cousin was 
indeed there, although not in a con- 
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dition to perceive her entrance. Lilias, 
wearied with her long walk, had fallen 
asleep on the sofa; even as she had 
once found Aletheia slumbering, she 
slumbered now—but how wide the 
contrast between the sleep of sorrow, 
whose deep unrest had filled her very 
heart with pity, and her own childlike 
sweet repose. 

Thus sleeping, the perfect calm and 
innocence of her untroubled soul gave 
her an expression of extreme youth, 
to which her attitude corresponded ; 
for she lay as a young child almost 
always does, with her head pillowed 
on her arm, and her long hair half 
hiding the rounded cheek and gently 
closed eyes. For a moment poor 
Aletheia felt as if it almost filled the 
convulsive beatings of her own sick 
heart to listen to that breathing, placid 
as an infant’s, and look upon the sweet 
face where the light of the last smile 
seemed lingering yet; and a few 
scalding tears dropped from her eyes, 
as she acknowledged to herself that it 
was no wonder this angel child had 
robbed her of the love which had been 
her own life’s hope. There was no 
bitterness of feeling against Lilias as 
she stood and looked upon her—her 
great sorrow was past all power of jea- 
lousy or envy. 

Gently she laid upon that quiet 
breast the ring and the paper she had 
brought, and with a solemn, sad for- 
giveness bent over the sleeping child, 
and lightly kissed her forehead. Lilias 
did not move or awake, but she smiled 
in her happy dreams, attributing that 
caress perhaps to one far dearer, and 
the thought that it might be se, thrilled 
through Aletheia’s heart with exquisite 
pain. It seemed the finishing stroke ; 
she turned away, drew the thick veil 
over her face, and went out from her 
home—utterly and for evermore— 
ALONE, 

The unnatural strength which had 
hitherto sustained her did not fail her 
now. ‘There was a railway not far 
from the Abbey, whence she knew she 
could soon reach one of the swift-flying 
steamers, that would convey her to as 
great a distance as she desired. All 
the modern conveniences for travellers 
were in full operation in that part of 
the country, and Lilias herself had 
only arrived by a more primitive con- 
veyance, because her Irish home was 
situated on so wild and unfrequented a 
spot onthe coast, that she was quite out 
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of reach of them; and her careful old 
grandfather preferred seeing her em- 
bark himself in the sailing vessel, which 
would carry her direct to the fishing 
village near the Abbey, rather than let 
her undertake a long journey to Dub- 
lin. Aletheia soon reached the station 
therefore, and asked when the next train 
started for the nearest sea-port town ? 
There was one about to depart almost 
immediately, and many minutes had not 
elapsed before she was miles away from 
Randolph Abbey, and from him for 
whom she lived, and without whom it 
appeared to her that life could not be. 
The power of thought seemed alto- 
gether taken from her during that 
fearful journey; she sat rigid as a 
statue, and through the deep veil she 
wore those who travelled with her 
wondered to see her fixed eyes, looking 
as with a stony gaze which saw no 
visible thing. Some persons spoke to 
her, but she heard them not; and she 
could never herself recall at any future 
time the events of that day, excepting 
as one dark and miserable blank. 

Her movements were perfectly calm, 
and, as it would seem, full of fore- 
thought, yet they were, in truth, me- 
chanical as those of an automaton. 
When the train arrived at its desti- 
nation, she entered a carriage, and bid 
them drive to the shore. They soon 
reached it. The dull, heavy fall of 
the waves, as she approached the sea, 
smote on her soul as the most mourn- 
ful sound she had ever heard. She 
could hardly divest herself of the idea 
that she was going to be buried alive 
beneath them! and, truly, hers was 
to be a living burial. She desired 
them to inquire if there were any ships 
about to sail from England imme- 
diately ; they told her that a steamer 
bound for Ireland would be under 
weigh in a few minutes. It was 
enough. She left the carriage and 
went on board at once. She was the 
last passenger received, and the ship, 
almost instantly turning fromthe shore, 
plunged into a stormy sea, and sped on 
its way. 

Night was closing in—a dark, tem- 
pestuons night, and the deck was soon 
deserted by all the passengers save 
Aletheia, who remained motionless on 
the seat where she had placed herself 
on first embarking. ‘The attendants 
and others endeavoured to persuade 
her to go below; but her only answer 
was, to entreat that they would leave 
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her undisturbed, in a tone so deeply, 
so calmly mournful, that not one dared 
to molest her further. 

And there, the live-long night, she 
sat, with her pale hands folded on her 
knee, and her glazed eyes looking out, 
with an unmeaning stare, upon the 
dark boiling water, that writhed and 
foamed at her feet, and which yet she 
saw not; for, in actual fact, her gaze 
was fixed in spirit on the one beloved 
fuce which, in mortal vision, she was 
never to behold again. 

It seemed even unto herself through- 
out these dreadful hours as though 
she had been turned into a statue of 
stone ; and there were moments when 
her brain almost reeled, and she asked 
herself whether she were not, in very 
truth, the corpse she desired him to 
believe her, and death itself gone past 
with all the bitterness thereof! She 
felt not the spray that drenched her 
garments, or the rough wind that drove 
back the hair from her face, and failed 
to bring a tinge of colour to the dead, 
white cheek ; nor yet, the cold of that 
boisterous night that chilled her limbs, 
till they were well nigh powerless, for 
the ice that had gathered round her 
heart rendered her insensible to all, and 
through the din of the tumultuous ele- 
mentsshelistened unceasingly, withab- 
sorbed attention, to themocking accents 
of the voice which had been the music 
of her life, and which she seemed still to 
hear uttering her name, in tones of 
deepest tenderness. 

With the grey dawn of the morning 
the vessel reached her destination, and 
Aletheia, dragging herself along with 
difficulty on her failing feet, landed, 
with the rest of the passengers, in that 
great noble city which lies like a stately 
queen on the Irish shores. She shrank 
back with a feeling of terror from the 
sound of voices round her, and the 
rushing of many feet on the pavement, 
and she felt that the risk of discovery 
was too great in a scene like this, if, by 
any chance Sydney obtained a clue to 
her progress so fur. She must, there- 
fore, go further yet; and there was, 
perhaps, an unconscious hope in her de- 
termination to do so, that the fatigues 
of this fearful journey might do for her 
what she dared not do for herself, 
and quench, at last, the miserable life 
that would not die within her. It seems 
a paradox to talk of the strength of ex- 
haustion, yet there is such a thing, and 
it was that which now upheld Aletheia 
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Randolph. Every nerve was strained 
to the most painful tension, and she ex- 
erted her over-taxed powers with a sort 
of desperate tenacity. 

From an hotel at no great dis. 
tance, conveyances were starting to 
different parts of the country, and 
having ascertained which of them was 
going the longest day’s journey, she 
placed herself ‘within ‘it, and was soon 
travelling along a road which led to 
one of the wildest and most moun- 
tainous parts of the Green Isle of the 
West. 

How the day passed Aletheia never 
knew, for she fell almost immediately on 
leaving Dublin into a state of stupor, 
from which she did not awake till it 
was late in the evening. She then found 
that the coach, which had not yet 
reached its destination, had halted for 
a brief space, at a lonely village, si- 
tuated in the midst of wild rugged hills, 
which seemed to rise up around it so as 
to shut it out completely from the ex- 
ternal world. Aletheia felt, at last, that 
she could gono further, and this seemed 
a secure refuge where none were likely 
to seek or find her. With the utmost 
difficulty she alighted, being now alto- 
gether prostrate from fatigue and men- 
tal suffering. She looked round calmly 
for some place where she might lay down 
her head and die; for it seemed to her 


now that she must, within a very brief 


space, be quit of the burden of this ex- 
istence which had become so intole- 
rable. 

The village inn was close to her, 
with several houses scattered round it ; 
but there was no longer strength or 
courage within her fainting spirit to 
meet the gaze of living eyes, or hear 
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the sound of living voices. She be- 
lieved, as we have said, that she was 
dying ; and, like the poor stricken deer, 
that, as with an instinctive consciousness 
of the sacred dignity of death, hides it- 
self in some thicket there to pant out 
its last breath unseen, Aletheia desired 
to find some, unfrequented spot where 
her dying agonies—the agonies in soul 
and body r which she endured for Richard 
Sydney, might be for ever concealed 
from all human scrutiny. 

And such a resting-place seemed 
close at hand. In an isolated position, 
at a little distance, stood the village 
church, surrounded with its quiet bu- 
rial ground. No human being was near 
it, and the shadows of evening were 
already falling round it like a mourning 
veil. 

Thither Alethiea turned at once, stag- 
gering along with limbs well nigh power- 
less, ‘and eyes so dim with gathering 
darkness, that she might well believe 
they never could look upon the 
light of earth again. With the last 
energy of the desperate resolution that 
had throughout upheld her, shereached, 
at last that home of quiet rest. Then 
she tottered feebly on among the graves 
till she found a narrow, vacant space, 
which seemed a fitting copch for her, 
and there laid herself down, calm as a 
child that seeks its placid slumber. At 
once, the unnatural excitement which 
had sustained her subsided, when the 
necessity for exertion was over; she 
had only time to cross her hands hum- 
bly on her breast, when her. senses 
failed, and she became unconscious, 
though the scarcely perceptible heaving 
of her breast showed that life was not 
yet altogether extinct. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE UNSEEN RETRIBUTION COMMENCES. 


Luis awoke from her sweet, hap- 
py slumber. She awoke, and started up 
with the name upon her lips that now 
contained all the promise of life for her. 
* Hubert !—Hubert!”—she had not 
seen him that day, and she must go at 
once to tell him all she had been doing, 


for already it had become a sort of 


necessity with her to impart to him 
every thought that passed through her 
bright, pure mind, and she knew how 
interested he would be in Aletheia’s 
history, and he would tell her what was 


right and what was wrong in the 
strange tale she had heard, and help 
her to form a right judgment in this as 
in all other matters ; and so she sprung 
to the ground, that she might not de- 

lay another moment the deep joy tof 
seeing him; but her movement caused 
the ring which Aletheia had laid on 
her breast to fall to the ground. Lilias 
started in astonishment, and stooped 
to pick it up; but who could have put 
it there? What‘could it be? Eagerly 
she unfolded the paper in which it was 
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wrapped, and at once recognised it as 
being the sole ornament which Aletheia 
ever wore, and one which never left 
her night orday. She had always felt 
convinced that this ring was connected 
with the mystery of her cousin's fate ; 
and now as her eye fell upon the 
double initials, R.S. and A.R., which 
were inscribed on the inside, she readily 
understood what had been its meaning 
to Aletheia and Sydney. There wasa 
date also, which she knew to be that of 
the year when their strange union had 
been accomplished ; but it struck a 
sudden terror to her heart to think that 
this should have been given to her— 
what did it portend ? 

She was not long left in doubt; she 
had not immediately perceived that 
there were a few lines of writing in the 
paper in which it was enclosed, but the 
moment she read the brief and yet 
fearfully expressive words with which 
Aletheia Randolph had sealed her 
doom, the whole truth became plain 
to her at once ; and, indeed, it would 
have required one far less frank of com- 
prehension than Lilias to have had any 
doubt on the subject. It was palpably 
evident that her miserable cousin hadin 
some way been deluded into the belief 
that she and Sydney had met as lovers. 

Lilias’s first exclamation was, **Some 
enemy has done this;” but where was 
Aletheia? She flew to her apartment in 
an agony of fear, lest it might be too 
late to save her from all the fearful con- 
sequences of such a delusion. Alas! 
the sight of her cousin’s room only 
added to her apprehensions; it was 
vacant, and everything was arranged 
within it with the evident intention that 
the occupant should never return to it 
again. Where wasshe? Then for one 
instant the horrible idea of suicide 
passed through the mind of Lilias ; 
but she as s eedily discarded it. She 
felt, from what she knew of ‘Aletheia, 
that this was a crime she never would 
commit ; and with the relief which this 
conviction brought to her, her sunny 
spirit soon found means to seize upon 
a hope, that out of this present evil a 
great ¢ good would come. 

‘Aletheia had left the Abbey ; and it 
seemed, indeed, the only course she 
could have adopted under the false im- 
pression which misled her; but Lilias 
never doubted that Sydney could 
speedily trace her steps wherever she 
might have gone ; and in the explana- 
tion which would follow, Aletheia 
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would be restored to far truer hap- 
piness than she could have known 
ever since her father had bound so 
terrible a vow on Richard’s conscience. 
Lilias sat down, and at once wrote to 
him an account of what occurred, in- 
closing the ring and paper; and before 
she thought it possible that her letter 
could almost have reached Sydney 
Court, he had arrived at the utmost 
speed with which his horse could carry 
him, and burst into Lilias’s room like 
one distracted. His first impulse had 
been to believe Aletheia lost to him for 
ever ; but Lilias found no great diffi- 
culty in inspiring him with her own 
hopeful view of the case, and haying 
ascertained from one of the servants, 
who had seen her go out, that Aletheia 
had taken the high road which led to 
the railway station, he started off at 
once in pursuit of her, promising to 
send Lilias tidings of the progress of 
his search in every stage of it. 
Sydney's first attempt to discover 
at the station, if any one answering to 
his description of Aletheia had been 
there within the last few hours, was 
not so unsuccessful as might have been 
expected. Her appearance and man- 
ner had been too remarkable to escape 
notice. One of the porters did recol- 
lect the pale, silent lady, that looked, 
as he said, more like a corpse come 
out of its grave than a living being, 
He did not, however, in the very least, 
remember what train she had taken, 
or the direction in which she had tra- 
velled, and he was about to say so, in 
answer to Sydney’s eager inquiries, 
when his worldly wisdom suggested to 
him, that probably he might receive 
some recompense for more satisfactory 
information, and he, therefore, confi- 
dently asserted that the lady had gone 
by the express to Dover, and that he 
perfectly recalled every circumstance 
connected with her departure. 
Unhappily, it seemed so very pro- 
bable that Aletheia might have Tideed 
gone there for the purpose of crossing 
over to France, that Sydney adopted 
the idea at once, and started off 
instantly, on this false scent, with 
many a hope destined to a fearful dis. 
appointment, that all would be as Lilias 
had prophesied, and that Aletheia 
would be doubly restored to him when 
she came to know the secret of his 
mysterious conduct. 
‘He thought it most likely that she 
would cross to Calais that evening, but 
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he could follow her without any delay, 
nor did he doubt that he could easily 
find her there, and as the train sped on 
its way, and carried him every instant 
further from her, he let his mind wan. 
der into dreams of an almost dilirious 
joy, when he thought that he should 
see her once again and take her home 
to his heart, never more to suffer, as 
she had done, by even the faintest 
doubt of his love ahd truth. 

Sydney wrote a few lines to Lilias, 
from the station, telling her that he 
believed he was already on Aletheia’s 
track, and that he doubted not she 
would again be safe at the Abbey in a 
very few days; he further said, that 
for obvious reasons he was most 
anxious that the circumstances of her 
flight should be carefully hidden from 
ali her relations, and that he trusted 
this matter to Lilias, who could with 

erfect truth tell her uncle that she 
oe the reason of her cousin’s ab- 
sence, and hoped to see her again at 
home very shortly. 

Both Sir Michael and Lady Ran- 
dolph, however, received the intelli- 
gence with great indifference. The 
temporary absence of one who held 
herself so completely aloof from all, 
could not in reality much aflect any of 
the inhabitants of the Abbey. Poor 
Aletheia was too completely dead to 
everything but the one absorbing 
thought that governed her own life, 
to have awakened much interest, and 
it was only as one of the heirs, that 
they thought of her at all. Lady Ran- 
dolph received Lilias’s communication 
without comment, and Sir Michael 
said, that if Aletheia was returned at 
the close of the six months’ probation 
he had appointed for his heirs, she 
might remain absent until then. 

There was one, however, for whom 
the tidings of Aletheia’ 8 departure hada 
fearful meaning, and for a time Gabriel 
felt as if he must almost lose his senses 
in the terrible uncertainty as to whether 
her flight boded good or evil to him, 
nor was it until he had consulted with 
his mother on the subject, that he re- 
gained his composure. ‘This base wo- 
man took a most favourable view of the 
circumstances, and she soon persuaded 
her son to adopt her own belief, that 
their plot had been even more success- 
ful than they could have hoped for. It 
was evident, she said, that they had 
placed the most effectual barrier between 
Aletheia and Sydney—in the onestrong 
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indomitable resolution never to behold 

him again, which they had driven her 

to adopt through all the pangs of bit- 
terest jealousy and despair. ‘hey had 
thus skilfully rendered her very self 
their agent, and it was certain that no 
efforts of theirs to effect a separation, 
could afford half the security against a 
meeting which Aletheia’s own deter- 
mined will could give. 

Mrs. Randolph possessed, in too 
great a degree, the cunning and ac- 
tivity of a genuine intriguer, not to 
have ascertained all Sydney’s move. 
ments, and she knew that he was 
gone in quest of Aletheia; but she 
likewise strongly suspected from her 
own conversation with the porter who 
had given him his information, that 
he had gone on a false scent; but 
at all events, she declared it mat- 
tered little whether it were so or 
not, as she was certain Aletheia would 
take measures to prevent the possibility 
of his discovering her retreat. 

Gabriel believed this also, and there 
was a sense of triumph unutterable in 
the thought, but it was tempered by a 
terror of which he could not dispossess 
himself, that if lost to Sydney, she 
was lost to him likewise, and that she 
would so efiectually conceal herself 
from his rival, as to render it impossi- 
ble for himself to find her, This idea 
his mother overruled: she reminded 
him that Aletheia had not the same 
reasons for avoiding him, as she had 
for hiding herself from Richard, and 
that she might possibly be glad at some 
future time to reveal herself to him 
under promise of secresy, in order to 
obtain tidings of her relations; and 
further, Mrs. Randolph had hopes still 
better grounded, that she might herself 
be brought into communication with 
her before many weeks had elapsed ; 
for little as Gabriel’s mother could 
understand the subtle refinement of 
the love which had been poor Aletheia’s 
curse, she yet knew something of the 
woman’s heart, and she felt certain 
that the deep-longing tenderness of her 
unhappy victim, “would drive her by 
some means to discover whether her 
bitter sacrifice had indeed wrought the 
happiness of Sydney, for whose sake 
it had been made. This information 
it did indeed seem likely she would 
seek from the person whom she had 
hitherto trusted, as being at once his 
faithful dependent, and too completely 
an inferior in station and intellect, to 
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be a dangerous confidant. In this 
case Mrs. Randolph was certain to 
hear from her. 

Gabriel saw that there was indeed 
some probability in this prospect, and 
he finally acquiesced entirely in his mo- 
ther’s decision, that he must patiently 
abide the result of Sydney's search ; 
the more, as it was absolutely essential 
to him and his prospects, that he should 
remain at the Abbey till the inheritance 
had been decided. 

*«*Go home, then,” said his mother, 
in concluding the interview which re- 
stored him to calm. ‘ Do you devote 
yourself wholly and unreservedly to 
overthrow the rival heirs, Lilias and 
Walter, and when Sydney abandons 
his search, under the belief that Ale- 
theia is dead, as I foresee he will, trust 
me that, if she be above ground at all, 
I will find her for my son—the future 
Lord of Randolph Abbey.” 

«‘ But if she be not—mother, mother 
—if she should be dead.” Gabriel 
could say no more; the very thought 
brought the cold dews of anguish to his 
brow. 

** Gabriel,” said his mother, with a 


certain solemnity which the force of 
truth gave to her words; “take my 
word for it—the soul of Aletheia Ran- 
dolph cannot, if it would, depart this 
life until she knows, beyond a doubt, 
that he, for whom she dies, is more 
blest in her death than in her life, and 
that, remember, she must learn from 
me.” 

“ Mother, itis enough. I believe you 
are right, and I trust myself implicitly 
to your guidance. ‘Truly, there is 
work enough for me yet at the Abbey 
before I can bring these difficult ma- 
chinations of ours to a close; and to 
that, as you wish, I will devote myself ; 
but there can be no risk in gaining 
from Lilias all the information she can 

ive merespecting Sydney’s movements. 

he knows full well what Aletheia is to 
me, and will not be astonished at my 
anxiety.” 

‘* No, on the contrary, it may have 
a good effect that she should see it. 
Come, then, take courage, my child ; 
trust me, all is well, and we are nearer 
the consummation of our highest hopes 
than you imagine ;” and with these 
flattering hopes they parted, 


CHAPTER XIX. 


AN UNWELCOME GUEST. 


THERE was a strange contrast between 
the ungovernable passion which united 
Sydney and Aletheia, and the wild an- 
guish which was its bitter fruit, and 
the calm, blessed love which cast its 

eaceful sunshine around Lilias and 

ubert Lyle, gladdening the lives of 
both with a joy as deep as it was se- 
rene. We might draw a profitable 
lesson from this contrast, had we space 
to linger on it, because it resulted 
simply from the absence in the one case 
of that holy submission to better and 
higher laws than the impulses of human 
passion, which in the other was all 
powerful. The love of Aletheia and 
Sydney, though pure, was censurable, 
in that it had absorbed so utterly their 
heart and soul, that they could not have 


* resigned or subdued it at the call of 


the Divine Love which alone may be 
the supreme affection of an immortal 
soul; but that of the deformed man 
and the sweet lily, whose presence 
had indeed shed the fragrance of hap- 
a on his mortal days, was defaced 
y no such overwhelming exclusive- 
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ness, and had -ever founded its hope 
in eternity rather than in any pros- 
ect of satisfaction in this world. 
With Hubert, especially, this was the 
case; each day and hour increased the 
intense affection which he felt for the 
gentle child who had come so tender] 
to nestle by his side, and with him this 
love was the more intense, that it was 
the one solitary feeling by which the 
human nature he had so laboured to 
crush, was permitted toassert its power. 
Yet, whilst he loved her with all the 
powers of his heart, he did so without 
ever for one moment anticipating, that 
his earthly destiny would in any sense 
be moulded in compassion to this love, 
but rather with a calm expectation that 
very soon their present intercourse, 
which was the sole joy he had ever ex- 
pected from it, would be brought to a 
sudden termination, and he should be 
left to feel the chill of his loneliness, 
all the more bitter for his brief expe- 
rience of her sweet influence on his life. 
Lilias herself, with that great thought- 
fulness which lay deep and still, below 
3 E 
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her sparkling vivacity and artlessness, 


had fully resolved on her own line of 


conduct with regard to him, and she 
had done so in subinission to what she 
believed to be her duty, although it 
was not less the course to which her 
own generous heart prompted her. She 
knew that he loved her unutterably, 
and that his love was without hope, be- 
cause of the infirmities which he be- 
lieved must for ever separate them; 
and she returned his affection with all 
the pure devotion of her soul, and was 
fully resolved that, since his h: appine ss 
was in her hands, she would minister 
to it with toting less than the gift 
of her entire life. She did not seek to 
precipitate an avowal of this see noble 
resolution, for she saw that he was per- 
fectly happy in their present inter- 
course, and she waited, in her maidenly 
reserve, till some occasion should call 
forth the actual confession of his feel- 
ings, to bless him with the glad sur- 
prise of her answering love. 

It was well that Lilias had thus pre- 


pared herself for her future course of 


action, and fixed it on so_sure a foun- 
dation as that of duty and ‘rectitude, 
for the storm was brooding over Ran- 
dolph Abbey, which soon was to burst 
upon it and scatter its inhabitants in a 
strange confusion, that would sorely 
try those who had no better rule where- 
by to govern their lives, than the cra- 
vings of their soul, for such joys as most 
commended themaclves to their pas- 
sions. 

Now, whilst Lilias and Hubert were 
thus steadily progres towards a 
union as complete in outward ties as that 
which already bound them in heart, Ga- 
bricl was successfi illy fog ig course 
of deception with his uncle, by persuad- 
ing him that her marriage with Walter 
was un event not only certain, but 
speedily to be accomplished. Sir 
Michael implicitly believed him, and, 
only chafed somewhat at the delay 
which interfered with bis plans, as they 
were now rapidly approaching the ex 
yiration of the term he had fixed for 
his decision respecting the inheritance. 
His irritable spirit was at this time 
in no mood to bear patiently the 
slightest contradic Pt and when, from 
day to day, he found that Walter did 
not come, as he expected, to an- 
nounce his marriage, he resolved that 
he would speak to his tardy nephew 
himself, and urge him to complete, 
without further delay, a union that 


ssing 
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to bring satisfaction to so many hearts. 
Sir Michael’s chief motive in ‘for ming 
this resolution was, that he might have 
an o pportunity of mé iking a last t at- 
tempt to subdue Lady Randolph’ $ in- 
domitable will to his own, and induce 
her to consent that the son he hated 
should be excluded from the posses- 
sions which he would have so gladly 
bestowed upon herself. 

He came then to her room one morn- 
ing, when some accidental circumstance 
had irritated him against Hubert even 
more than usu: al and prefaced his at- 
tack upon her firmness by announcing 
to her that, as Walter and Lilias were 
mutually attached, their marriage was 
to take pl ice very shortly. Lady Ran- 
dolph was fully disposed to credit this 
statement. She had not been blind to 
Walter’s admiration for his gentle 
cousin; and she never for one moment 
supposed that her own unhappy son 

could have been preferred to that noble 
young man, with his handsome form 
and manifold attractions. Yet the 
mode in which Sir Michael made the 
announcement galled her to the quick; 
and when he proceede »d once more to 
make her the offer of the inheritance, 
on conditions which she had ever held 
to be a deliberate insult, she spurned it 
with more than her ordinary pride and 
scorn. 

Her husband felt that this was a 
last struggle between them, and all 
the fiery passions of his nature rose to 
the conflict. His words became almost 
threatening, when he bade her think 
on the fate he would prepare for her 
if he now finally took measures to 
make Walter and Lilias his heirs. He 
reminded her that his life hung on a 
thread, and that, so soon as he should 
have departed to wait for her in the 
grave, there would indeed remain no 
other home to which, as his wife, she 
would be entitled, save only a resting- 
place in the buriz a ground of the Ran- 
dolphs. On earth (and he smiled grimly 
as he spoke), she would be a house- 
less, poverty- stricken widow, who must 
even go forth with this cherished son 
to starve, since she had declared her- 
self too proud to accept the charity of 
his relations. Doubtless it would be 
offered to her—doubtless the future 
Lady of Randolph Abbey, the gentle 
Lilias, would give her rooms as a poor 
dependent, if she chose to accept them. 
And so, with taunting words, e goad- 
ed almost to madness this proud wo- 
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man, whom, at that moment, he scarce 
knew whether he most loved or hated. 

Lady Randolph rose from her seat, 
every limb quivering with anger, yet 

calm by the desperate effort with which 
she restrained her passion. 

«Sir Michael, I tell you, as I have 
told you from the commencement of 
this hateful strife, that, for the love of 
him whom alone upon this earth I have 
adored, I will not desert the son I bore 
him, and rather perish, if need be, 
by a death obscure and miserable, than 
meet him on the eternal shore, without 
this last proof of my affection, change- 
less still. Yes, he shall know then, 
that for his dear sake—for him, in the 
person of his only child—I have pre- 
ferred starvation to these fair posses- 
sions. But for you, think not you 
have triumphed—I will defy you to 
the last. I married you that I might 
possess the wealth “and luxury ‘for 
which, by nature, I have a passionate 
craving; and these I will now take 
measures to enjoy to the very utter- 
most, till the hour when your dead 
hands shall rend them from my grasp. 
I will use every nieans of amusement 
and excitement which my present po- 
sition can command, I will fill these 
halls with glittering, mirthful crowds, 
and forget in their society that your 
brilliant w ife will soon be your starving 
widow. I will rouse the envy of all 
who see me by my magnificence and 
pomp. If the period of my power be 
brief, it shall, at least, be splendid; 
and now, even now, will I begin.’ 

She turned as she spoke, and rung 
the bell with violence. 

«Yes, Sir Michael, this very day 
will I begin. The finest horses in your 
stable, the most luxurious carriage, 
shall convey me—the most sumptuous 
garments shall adorn me—and so will I 
go to bid your neighbours and your 
fr iends to such a fete as this country 
never knew before.” 

“And I go to sign a will in favour 
of Lilias Randolph,” exclaimed Sir 
Michael, nearly choking with rage at 
this scornful defiance, at once of bis 
love and of his anger. 

He flung himself out of the room, 
and heard, as he hurried from her pre- 
sence, the order given to the servant 
who answered her summons, to send 
read the carriage immediately, and 
to desire that they would harness a 
par of m: wnificent thorough - bred 
horses, which had cost Sir Michael an 


extravagant price. His heart swelled 
with mortified pride at this indication 
that she did indeed mean to carry out 
her threats, and show the world for 
what purpose she had married him; 
and he retired to his study resolved, at 
least, to be as firm as herself, and to 
despatch a summons to his lawyer 
forthwith. 

Lilias was passing through the hall 
when the carriage drove to the door, 
and Lady Randolph descended the 
stairs to go out. 

«Are you going to drive, dear 
aunt 2” she said. ‘Shall I go with 
you?” for she knew that Lady Ran- 
dolph usually disliked extremely being 
without a companion. 

«© No, child, I choose to be alone,” 
replied her aunt, with an abruptness 
which showed that her temper was 
greatly ruffled. 

Lilias saw how it was with her, and 
said no more; but she gently took the 
shawl from the hands of the servant, 
and followed Lady Randolph to the 
carriage-steps that she might perform 
for her those. little offices of kindness 
which she loved to lavish on Hubert’s 
mother. 

Suddenly, as Lady Randolph cast 
a quick glance on the equipage that 
awaited her, her eye kindled, and her 
cheek crimsoned with indignation. 

‘‘What is the meaning of this?” 
she exclaimed, angrily. Why are 
my orders disobeyed? Did I not ex- 
pressly desire the black horses to be 
harnessed to-day? Where are they— 
why are these greys here 2?” 

“Tf you ple ase, my lady,” s said the 
coachman, with some trepidi ition, ‘the 
blacks have not been exercised this 
week, and they are uncommon fresh, 
and I was afraid of what might hap- 
pen if we had them out, and I thought 


” 


‘ And you thought you could slight 
my orders with impunity,” interrupted 
Lady Randolph, who was only too glad 
to find an offending individual on 
whom to vent the rage that consumed 
her. ‘* No servant of mine shall dis- 
obey me twice ; get down off the box, 
and go to the steward for your wages— 
you are no longer in my service. “And 
you, Wilton,” “turning to the under- 
coachman, who wate shed the scene with 
secret delight, ‘drive the carriage 
to the stable, and bring it back with the 
black horses as fast as you can. Let 
me see by your activity that you are 
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fit for the place which is vacant 
now.” 

It may be imagined with what ala- 
crity the man obeyed. ‘The wonted 
enmity subsisted between him and his 
colleague—for it is seldom that rival 
coachmen are on friendly terms—and 
this was a most unlooked-for tri- 
umph. It was not long before he 
returned with the two noble fiery 
horses, almost wresting the reins from 
his hands in their impetuous ardour. 
Lilias had witnessed the whole of this 
scene with dismay ; she was almost ter- 
rified at her aunt’s unusual harshness ; 
and she was grieved for the deposed 
coachman, who stood, with sullen looks, 
muttering unpleasant prophecies as to 
the consequences of going out with 
such a pair of horses, and above all, 
with such a worthless driver; and now, 
when Lilias saw how the powerful 
animals did, indeed, chafe and paw the 
ground, and exhibit every symptom of 
ungovernable fire, she became really 
alarmed for her aunt's safety. 

«* Dear Lady Randolph,” she said, 
** surely those horses are very wild— 
pray don’t go out with them.” 

** Nonsense, child; you were al- 
ways absurdly timid. I tell you their 
impetuous speed is precisely what I 
enjoy. I envy their fierceness and 
their strength,” she added, as she 
looked at them and felt how vainly her 
own proud spirit chafed at its mani- 
fold bonds. ‘There, go to Hubert, 

o; he has not seen you to-day, and 
Cove me to myself.” She hastened 
into the carriage as she spoke, and bid- 
ding the man put his horses to their 
mettle, she was in another instant 
borne off at a pace which certainly did 
seem perilous; and Lilias returned to 
the house, that she might not hear the 
ill-omened mutterings of the disgraced 
servant. Her momentary uneasiness 
was, however, soon forgotten in the 
charm of Hubert’s conversation; and 
the remainder of the afternoon was 
spent in answering a letter of Sydney's, 
who announced that he had as yet no 
tidings of Aletheia, although he still 
believed her to be in France. 

It was past the usual hour for din- 
ner, and the gong had not sounded, 
which made Lilias inquire the reason 
of the delay. She was told Lady 
Randolph had not returned. <A sud- 
den pang of apprehension — shot 
— her heart, and she went down 
quickly to the terrace, whence she 
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could command a view of the avenue 
and part of the high-road. Here she 
found Sir Michael walking about, with 
a clouded brow. He seemed glad to 
see her, and, drawing her arm into his, 
they began to pace to and fro. _Lilias 
saw at once that he was fully as much 
discomposed in temper as her aunt had 
been; she guessed that some scene of 
recrimination had taken place between 
them, and she remained prudently si- 
lent till her uncle spoke. Presently 
he took out his watch. 

‘* Half-past seven!” he exclaimed. 
«¢ Well, Lady Randolph is, indeed, re- 
solved to show us how little she cares 
either for our society or our conve- 
nience; but she knows I like the din- 
ner to be punctually at seven,” he 
added, bitterly, “ for which reason, I 
presume, she chooses to delay.” 

*¢T wish she would come home, in- 
deed,” said Lilias, anxiously; * but 
not on account of the dinner.” 

“Why, then?” asked Sir Michael, 
struck by her tone. 

‘¢ Did you see the carriage when she 
went out ?” 

“No, I did not. 
ask ?” 

‘¢ Because she went with the black 
horses, and they were very fresh ; and 
there was only Wilton to drive them, 
whom Walter thinks so careless.” 

Sir Michael's expression underwent 
an extraordinary change. He started 
with the most violent emotion— 

‘* Child, do you mean to say there 
was any danger ?” he exclaimed. 

**Tt did not strike me so much at 
the time; but now I think it very 
strange that she delays, and I remem- 
ber the coachman, Jenkins, whom she 
dismissed, seemed almost to antici- 
pate some accident.” 

“Oh, the villain! and why did he 
not warn me?” said Sir Michael, pas- 
sionately flinging aside her arm, and 
rushing to the steps, that he might 
send for assistance. 

But suddenly Lilias followed, and 
laid a trembling hand upon his arm. 

** Uncle,” she whispered hoarsely. 

The sound of her voice terrified him, 
he scarce knew why. He turned round 
with an inquiring look. She led him 
to the edge of the terrace, and pointed 
to the avenue. As his eyes fell on the 
sight which she indicated, a convul- 
sive shuddering shook his frame; he 
leant heavily on her shoulder for sup- 
port, and they stood together motion- 
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less and appalled. Slowly along the 
avenue a carriage was approaching. 
It was evidently one which had been 
procured at the village inn, and seve- 
ral men walked at the horses’ heads, 
who were advancing at a foot-pace. 
Behind it, two common labourers ap- 
peared, leading the fatal black horses, 
now covered with blood and foam, 
their ardour stayed only too completely 
by the severe wounds which they had 
received. This dismal procession re- 
quired no explanation. With one 
bound Lilias leaped from the terrace 
to the gravel walk, and ran to the 
hall-door, where she stood awaiting it. 
Sir Michael more slowly followed, for 
his limbs were palsied by terror. He 
was obliged to cling to one of the 
pillars for support as the carriage 
stopped at last before him. The first 
person that sprung from it was the 
village surgeon. He did not wait to 
speak to any one, but at once, with 
the assistance of the servants, who 
came flocking to the scene, removed 
the apparently lifeless form of Lady 


Randolph from the carriage, and car- . 


ried her into the house. 

«¢ Show me a room where she can 
be laid at once,” he said, looking 
round for some one who would under- 
stand the emergency. 

Lilias instantly opened the door of 
an unoccupied room which entered 
from the hall, and the doctor, without 
another word, passed into it, and laid 
his motionless burden on the bed. 
All followed and crowded round. Sir 
Michael and Lilias were nearest, Wal- 
ter a few paces farther back, and a 
number of servants behind him. 

The first sound that was heard was 
the voice of the disgraced coachman, 
muttering low and yet distinct, words 
of such ominous import that all pre- 
sent shuddered as they heard them. 

“* My lady said I should never go 
out with her no more ; but I will drive 
her once again in spite of her, and 
that’s to her burying.” 

Yes, she lay there—the haughty wo- 
man who so lately had walked down 
scornfully amongst them, in the pride 
of her queen-like beauty—she lay there 
a alastee disfigured heap, with closed 
eyes, and lips white as ashes, and the 
blood congealing slowly on a large 
wound in her head. 

Sir Michael, panting, struggling for 
utterance, grasped the surgeon’s arm 
as with fingers of iron— 
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‘* Ts she gone?” he gasped hoarsely ; 
* tell me is she gone?” 

“No, Sir Michael,” replied the sur- 
geon, in a tone of deep compassion ; 
«* Lady Randolph still breathes, but it 
were worse than useless to conceal the 
truth from you—she has received a 
mortal i injury, and an hour or two 
must terminate her existence. The 
horses ran off, and precipitated the 
carriage down a steep bank. The 
coachman was killed, and Lady Ran- 
dolph was extricated from it by some 
labourers, in the state you see her. 
They came for me immediately, but I 
can do nothing. Her end is fast ap- 
proaching.” 

“Oh, my Catherine—my Cathe- 
rine!” It was all forgotten, the va- 
riance and strife of their unhappy 
union—the bitterness and anger of 
the last few hours—her open hatred, 
and his despised love; he only saw 
before him, dying, dying fast, the one 
adored being, who had been the idol 
of his life, since first his strong heart 
had learned to beat with human pas- 
sion; the peerless bride, that in his 
early days of hope and ardour he 
vowed to win, or perish; the beauti- 
ful young girl, who first awakened in 
his soul a vision of delight, as to the 
joys this earth might have. Dying! 
dying! Oh, could they not save her. 
He flung them aside, and threw him- 
self upon his knees before the bed, 
while he grasped even the folds of her 
dress, and kissed them passionately. 

‘¢Save her—save her,” he cried, 
turning to the doctor, ‘‘ and you shall 
have my whole possessions ; my for- 
tune, if you will save her. Let me 
hear her voice once more.” 

The doctor shook his head. 

** Tt is in vain, Sir Michael; indeed 
it is; no human aid can now avail her. 
The utmost I can do is to apply such 
powerful restoratives as may recall her 
to consciousness for a few brief mo- 
ments before she passes from us; and, 
while I do so, it were well that any 
relations she might wish to see should 
be called. 

The good man knew she had a son. 
It was of him that Lilias had thought 
unceasingly after the first moment of 
fearful consternation at this appalling 
accident. She had but waited to know 
what tidings she must take him, and 
now, quietly gliding through the crowd, 
she left the room. Walter understood, 
and approved her purpose, and he 
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opened the door for her with an elo- 
quent look of approbation. 

In a few minutes she reappeared, 
leading by the hand Hubert Lyle, 
whose face of des udly pallor, and eyes 
replete with anguish, showed that he 
was suffering intensely. Yet was he 
calm, for his was the sorrow of sub- 
mission, whilst Sir Michael literally 
raved in all the frenzy of a grief that 
owned no lord. He looked “round as 
they entered, and when he saw the ob- 
ject of hishatred, hisexpression changed 
to one of fiercest anger. He started up 
and stamped upon the ground— 

** What, here! even “here, wretched 
boy! Can I not even watch my dying 
wife, but you must come with Henry 
Lyle’s, eyes to look on her—and me. 
Lilias, how have you dared to do 
this?” He would have r rudely resisted 
Hubert’s approach, heedless of the 
crowd that surrounded him; but the 
roung girl laid a restraining hand on 
his arm with a solemn dignity. 

**Uncle, this is a death-bed,” she 
said; ‘*in the presence of that awful 
power to which each one of us shall 
bow, all human passions must be 
eR 1e must direct our 
actions, now and always. It is Hu- 
bert L yle’ s right to attend his mother 
in her dying moments as it is yours to 
be with your wife. There is room for 
both.” 

She drew back to make way for 
the son, and signed to him to approach, 
whilst Sir Michael, quelled by the 

righteous judgment which he could not 

resist, though uttered by those inno- 
cent lips, no » longer attempted to expel 
him, and only gh red at him as a 
tiger would upon his prey. Hubert 
bent over Le uly Randolph, and kissed 
her cold hands in an agony of grief. 

«* Dearest, dearest mother,” was all 
he could say; but these were the first 
words the dying woman heard, though 
without catching the sense of them. T he 
strong stimulants had restored her to a 
brief consciousness; and as Hubert thus 
spoke to her, with his voice so strangely 
like hig father’s, it seemed to her failing 
senses, in the delirium of weakness and 
approaching death, that the long-lost 
husband had returned to her—that her 
beloved was at her side once more. She 
stretched out her feeble hands to feel 
him, for the death-shadow lay dark upon 
her now sightless eyes ; she spoke—and 
Sir Michael heard her voice once more 
as he had desired ; but, oh! with what 
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torrents of bitterness was the very soul 
of the old man flooded as he heard 
the import of her words uttered in a 
gurgling whisper as if the spirit outward 
bound, were already at her lips in its 
departing. 

“Oh! Henry, my Henry, are you 
come at last? I thought you never 
would return, my own, my darling 
husband. Oh! speak aguin, that 1 
may know it is indeed “yourself. I 
have been so faithful, dearest, I have 
never, for one instant, ceased to love 
you—always and only you! Speak, 
speak again, beloved ; say you have 
come to take me home, never, never, 
more to part.” 

‘«« Never more to part, indeed,” said 
Hubert, with a burst of sorrow, for it 
seemed to him as if, truly, the spirit 
of his dead father had come to take her 
home even as she said. 

She heard his answer, and still, in 
delusion, thinking nothing of her son, 
went on— 

«Yes, yes; oh! Tam so happy; you 
have been so long away, my Henry, and 
Ihave beenso wretched, none can dream 
what I have suffered. Do you know”’— 
and she lowered her voice to a whis- 
per—‘ Michael Randolph got possession 
of me—I cannot tell you how, but he 
had me in his power; and, oh! Ihated 
him as much as 1 love you, my own; 
but now we shall never so much as 
speak of him we both abhor; he can 
never tear me from your arms again, 
since I at last am safe within them. 
Now let us go, beloved, let us go and 
rest in our own home ;”’ and she twined 
her hands round Hubert’s neck. 

*¢ Oh! this is too much,” cried out 
Sir Michael, in a state of anguish, pite- 
ous to behold. 

«* Catherine, Catherine, will you 
die without one word save words of 
hate to me, who have so loved you?” 

He flung himself almost upon her. 

*« My own wife, you are ravidg ; he 
is dead the man of whom you speak. 
Oh ! say one word of love to me—to me 
who have so worshipped you. I am 
your husband, I alone—your husband, 
Michael Randolph. 

‘*No,” she shrieked out, clinging 
frantically to Hubert with the last 
energy of expiring strength. ‘Save 
me, Henry, save me; do you hear 
him? It is he, our enemy, he wants 
to drag me from your dear embrace. 
Take me away—oh, take me away, my 
own true husband, mine alone—and be- 
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fore allthe world will I swear that you 
only have I loved, and him for ever 
hated.” 

She uttered these last words with a 
fearful effort, and it segmed to snap the 
thread of life. She drew her limbs up 
in a last convulsion, her frame coll: upsed, 
and Catherine Randolph sunk down in 
Hubert’s arms, a corpse. 

With the strength as it seemed of 
madness, Sir Michael threw his step- 
son back, and lifting up the head of his 
wife with both his hands, gazed steadily 
upon her still pallid face. ‘Then draw- 
ing her close to his heart with one hand, 
whilst he clenched the other in a violent 
blow upon the breast of Hubert, he 
exclaimed, in atone of concentrated 
rage which it was terrible to hear— 
‘She is dead, I tell you she is dead, 
and therefore she is mine—if she was 
yours living, she is mine dead ;* (he 
seemed to identify Hubert with his 

father)— and, therefore, Is say untoyou 
begone !—begone out of this house this 
instant—this very hour. ‘This house 
is mine, and there is no Catherine here 
to claim my promise that you shall 
abide init. You have no right to set 
a foot within its threshold, and if you 
quit it not within this hour, I will com- 
mand these very servants there to fling 
you from the door.” 
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«© Tt needs not,” said Hubert, his 
white cheek kindling for a moment, and 
the next relapsing toa deadly pallor; “I 
know, indeed, this is no home for me, 
andw illingly, believe me, I never passed. 
one night beneath its roof. I might 
have thought that Christian pity would 
have let me linger by my mother’s cold 
remains while they abode within it still ; 
but it matters not, the living spirit is 
not here, and I shall meet these last 
poor relics at her grave. Profane not 
the house of death with violence, Sir 
Michael, for I go from it to return no 
more, whilst yet the breast is warm that 
cradled me in infancy.” Calmly he 
stooped, and pressed a fond kiss on his 
mother’s hand, while a few large tears 
fell heavily from his eyes; then rising, 
he fixed on Lilias one ‘long look of such 
unutterable love and hopelessness, that 
even then it well-nigh broke her heart, 
and turning slowly, Hubert Lyle walked 
towards the door. ‘The servants made 
way for him with a sort of mournful re- 
spect, and the lonely man went out, as 
he believed, frie ndless and a beggar ; 
but Lilias follow ed him. 

Sir Michael remained alone by that 
death-bed, unhallowed, and, therefore, 
awful, where neither heavenly hope nor 
penitence had been, and only the dark 
power of human passion, 





WAR 





From the era of Creation, and the ear- 
liest dawn of historic records, down to 
the middle of this nineteenth century 
of grace—from the sweeping conquests 
of Ninus and Semiramis, and the siege 
of ‘Troy, to the last invasion of Cuba 
by Lopez, and the destruction of Lagos 
inclusiv e—man, the pugnacious; has 
been invariably disposed to settle his 
quarrels, national and domestic, by 
force of arms rather than by weight of 
argument. All great changes, whe- 
ther for good or evil, for advancement 
or retrogression, have been carrik x out 
more by the “holy text of pike and 
gun” than through the milder persua- 
sives of religion and r ational conviction. 
In the annais of the past, the brilliant 


AND ITS RESULTS. 


* But Heaven's most dreaded instrument, 
In working out a pure intent, 
Is man arrayed for mutual slaughter. 
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achievements of warriors constitute 
the most prominent, as also the most 
attractive chapters. There is a seduc- 
tive charm in glory, so irresistible, 
that sometimes we almost detect our. 
selves wishing the aggressive cause to 
prevail, from admiration of the com- 
manding genius by which its ener- 
gies are misdirected. The false but 
dazzii ing glitter of military renown, 
pe rplexes ‘and confounds the mind in 
an estimate of true magnanimity. The 
hero is less useful than the philosopher 
or mechanic. The world could better 
spare the memories of Hannibal and 
Cesar than the discoveries of Newton 
and Watt. But the successful soldier 
is more talked of, is more imposing to 
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the eye, and has a greater retinue of 
external attractions. The thunder of 
artillery and the flourish of trumpets 
are impressive attendants on his state. 
The widow's cry, and the feeble wail 
of the orphan, are lost amidst the shouts 
of applauding multitudes. ‘ ‘These are 
the ushers of Marius,” says the proud 
matron Volumnia; ‘* before him he 
carries noise, and behind him he leaves 
tears.” 

But the days of great general wars, 
it is said, have passed away for ever, 
and will return no more. Peace advo- 
sates have convinced themselves, and 
are labouring hard with pen and tongue 
to persuade their readers and hearers 
that the civilised nations of the globe 
are grown too wise to quarrel any 
longer—that they sce the folly and 
wickedness of mutual destruction, and 
are resolved to live henceforward as 
one family. The lion and the lamb 
are lying down together, not in meta- 
phor, but in reality. According to 
these reasoners, it argues a combina. 
tion of legislative blindness and unjus- 
tifiable waste, to provide against an 
unprovoked attack on the part of the 
Prince President of France, because it 
is morally, religiously, and politically 
improper, that such an enterprise as 
the plunder of London should cross 
his imagination. If we credit our 
well-meaning, gentle philanthropists, 
railroads, steam-engines, electric tele- 
graphs, monster excursion trains, in- 
dustrial exhibitions, cheap literature, 
the removal of taxes on knowledge, 
free trade, concession without pledges, 
and, above all, the influence of the 
Gospel, have produced this sweeping 
revolution, which has utterly’ dissi- 
pated the prophecy of the ex-Emperor 
at St. Helena, that in a couple of ge- 
nerations Europe would be either 
Cossack or republican. The theory 
is very soothing and delightful; but 
how is it proved, and on what basis 
does it rest? We look abroad for 
facts by which to test the value of 
assertions, and we find, with the ex- 
ception of London, every important 
European capital bristling with can- 
non, and the “circumstance of war,” 
as if in a state of internal siege, and 
afraid of itself. We sce entire po- 
pulations transformed into national 
guards, to prevent their throats being 
cut by one another. Enormous stand- 
ing armies are everywhere kept on 
foot, of course as symbolical of foreign 
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and domestic harmony, and to illus- 
trate the principle that the best secu- 
rity for peace is a ready preparation 
for war. Perhaps the evidences of 
universal good-will lie in the subver- 
sion of republican Rome by republi- 
can France, with the temporary resto- 
ration of Papal despotism through fo- 
reign bayonets—in the mad escapade 
of the late King of Sardinia—in the 
revolts of Hungary and Sicily—the 
sanguinary battles between Denmark 
and Schleswig-Holstein—the recent al- 
most deadly collision between Prussia 
and Austria—the military coup d’etae 
of Louis Napoleon, with the available 
forces held ready in hand by all the 
leading powers of the Continent, either 
to pounce on the first unprotected 
frontier which presents temptation, or 
to keep down the bubbling turbulence 
at home, which threatens to destroy 
themselves. All this looks much more 
like an armed truce than a lasting pa- 
cification. England is fortunately 
placed without the volcanic arena, and 
can look calmly on, watching the re- 
sult ; due care being taken at the same 
time that the fire-engines are in order, 
and an ample supply of water at hand, 
to keep the embers of conflagration at 
a respectable distance. To a simple, 
unsophisticated mind, the present state 
of European politics savours of dan- 
gerous contradiction ; but, reconciling 
apparent paradoxes, or, in other and 
more homely words, making black ap- 
pear white, is the favourite rule by 
which modern philosophers prove 
themselves to be wiser than their an- 
tecedents, while they propose to expe- 
dite the millennium, and advance the 
existing social system to a rapid state 
of perfection. 

The * Peace Congress,” during the 
last summer, held their annual meet- 
ings at Exeter Hall, at each of which, 
something beyond the usual quantum 
of absurdity was uttered, by philoso- 
phical Agapemonists,/ who glorified 
themselves into greater discoverers than 
Columbus or Galileo, for recording in 
wordy resolytions stale truisms which 
everybody knew before. Their inten- 
tions are benevolent; but they sadly 
mistake the process through which 
their objects can be accomplished. 
They are not the first community who 
have defeated themselves by a total 
incapacity of handling their own wea- 
pons. On the plan they lay down, 
the purpose they have in view will be 
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achieved somewhere about that clearly 
defined epoch, known in history as the 
‘‘Greek Kalends.” It has been af- 
firmed, by respectable authority, that a 
certain unpopular penal colony is 
** paved with good intentions.” We 
are not sure that we clearly understand 
this, or why it should be so, unless, per- 
haps, as a moral commentary on the 
folly of wasting life in impracticable 
speculations. ‘The enthusiasts of the 
peace movement have adopted a school 
of logic peculiarly their own. Mr. C. 
Gilpin, as a preface to his resolution 
for abolishing loans, the sinews of war, 
propounded that, as war is wrong in 
itself, he who provides the means of 
doing anything wrong, is compromised 
in the action. Here is an appeal to the 
petitio principii, on a very extended 
scale, and evidently intended as a hint 
to the house of Rothschild and Co. 
We doubt if it will weigh much on 
their consciences when the next advan- 
tageous war loan, with responsible se- 
curity, falls in their way. The Rev. 
Angell James, of Birmingham, dis- 
covered that it was very sinful and 
blasphemous to bless the colours of 
regiments. He should hardly pause 
here on the threshold, but should go on 
to denounce the military profession al- 
together; and, in furtherance of this 
principle, we could suggest to him to 
give a modernised version, with varia- 
tions, of Tertullian’s celebrated treatise 
‘© De Corona Militis,” in which, some 
sixteen hundred and twenty years ago, 
that velvet-mouthed monitor informed 
the Roman legionaries, that fighting 
in obedience to their engagements was 
the direct avenue to damnation. But 
they heeded him not, and went fight- 
ing on as before. A learned German 

rofessor told the meeting, that from 
bis own knowledge, thirty-five millions 
of the inhabitants of Austria were dis- 
ciples of peace. Now, the entire po- 
pulation of the Austrian empire is 
given at thirty-seven millions. Seeing, 
as we have so lately seen, that the 
whole is one mass of rebellion, held 
under by the domineering interference 
of Russia, full to overflowing of intes- 
tine discords, ready to fall to by the 
ears again on the slightest invitation— 
that the ill-amalgamated fabric is tot- 
tering to a dissolution, and Kossuth 
preaching a crusade against it, with as 
much zeal as Peter the Hermit did 
of old against the Saracens, we take 
eave to doubt the accuracy of the eru - 
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dite gentleman’s calculation, and think 
he must have made a slight mistake in 
what our sage King James would have 
called the summa totalis—or, as Joseph 
Hume translates it, “ the tottle of the 
whole.” We wonder whether the creed 
of our men of peace will allow them to 
fight pro aris et focis (as Major Sturgeon 
has it), when we are invaded, as some 
people assure us we shall certainly be, 
during the ensuing summer. We are 
much inclined to think many of these 
sturdy non-combatants would, on such 
an emergency, don their harness, and 
stand side by side, valorous competitors 
with the professional “Alexanders at six- 
pence per day,” as Voltaire, that incor- 
rigible scoffer, designates the regular 
soldiery. There is an old story of a 
Quaker,who happening to be on boarda 
manof war when an enemy hove insight, 
refused to take a part in the approach- 
ing conflict, but seeing that the captain, 
who talked big of close quarters, kept 
at a respectable distance—* Friend,” 
said he coolly, ‘‘ if thou really meanest 
to run down that vessel, port thy helm, 
or thou wilt never get near her.” He 
was, probably, the same, who being, on 
another occasion, a passenger in an 
English frigate, when a French ship of 


much superior force bore down upon 
her, the captain who wanted all the 
hands he could muster, said—* Jona- } 
than, wilt thou fight?” «I think not,” | 
answered Jonathan. “Then go below, 
and don’t stay on deck to set a bad 


” 


example.” ‘* Friend,” rejoined Broad. 
brim, ‘* I will not go below, and perad- ¥ 
venture I may not set a bad example.” 
As soon as the ships got into close 
action, he posted himself at the gang- 
way, in a position of great danger and 
exposure. Whenever the enemy at- 
tempted to board, he seized one by the 
middle and flung him into the water, 
exclaiming, gently——* Friend, thouhast 
no business here.” He was a genuine 
peace advocate, but he enforced his 
arguments by practical demonstration. 
Your sons of harmony often ring out 
telling discords when their blood is 
fairly excited. A volunteer corps of 
Quakers would, we suspect, prove 
troublesome customers, opposed to an 
Algerine battalion. 

War appears to be a necessary evil, 
contingent on the fallen state of hu- 
manity. We shall never cease to bend 
under its influence. This dreaded en- 
gine in promoting revolutions, must 
therefore always be associated with a 
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controlling interest. Two very well- 
written volumes appeared in June last, 


from the pen of Professor Creasy, of 


the London University, entitled «* The 
Fifteen decisive Battles of the World.”* 
A more exciting subject could scarcely 
have been selected. The author re- 
marks justly in his preface—‘‘ Fora 
writer of the present day to choose 
battles for his favourite topic, merely 
because they were battles—merely be- 
cause so many myriads of troops were 
arrayed in them, and so many hundreds 
or thousands of human beings stabbed, 
hewed, or shot each other to death 
during them, would argue strange 
weakness or depravity of mind. Yet, 
it cannot be denied, that a fearful and 
wonderful interest is attached to those 
scenes of carnage. There are some 
battles also which claim our attention, 
on account of their enduring impor- 
tance, and by reason of the practical 
influence on our own social and political 
condition, which we can trace up to 
the results of those engagements. 
They have for us an abiding and ac- 
tual interest, both while we investigate 
the chain of causes and effects by which 
they have helped to make us what we 
are; and also, while we speculate on 
what we probably should have been, 
if any one of those battles had come to 
a different termination.” This reason- 
ing is clear and convincing; but the 
title of Mr. Creasy’s book invites ob- 
jection at the outset. The exclusive 
Wer pene article “* the,” stands like 
** Sir Oracle,” demanding acquiescence, 
while controversy is prohibited. Re- 
move the dogmatic monosyllable, or 
the qualifying numeral adjective which 
follows, and the question remains an 
open one, to be decided by the most 
convincing arguments. Mr. Creasy 
writes in a forcible style, with the ac- 
curacy of a diligent historian. His 
selection is built on what he designates 
**phenomena of primary impulses ;” 
the seed producing the tree, which 
otherwise could not have existed. The 
principle is sound in the abstract ; but 
we think we shall succeed in showing, 
that it fails in more than one instance 
of individual application, selected by 
the nuithor hinenel?, and that in others he 


* “The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World, from Marathon-to Waterloo.” 
Bentley, London. 
The noble poet says the plain of Marathon was 


Creasy, M.A., &c. &c. In 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 
+ Lord Byron, “Childe Harold,” Canto 2. 
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has departed from his own rule. The 
series commences with MaratHon—a 
soul-stirring theme, and an enduring 
name. Far be it from us to undervalue 
that noble deed of patriotism, or to 
dim the bright halo of glory with which 
its memory is encircled :— 
“ The battle-field where Persia’s victim horde 
First bow'd beneath the brunt of Hellas’ sword, 


As on the morn, to distant glory dear, 
When Marathon became a magic word.”’¢ 


The field was won by Miltiades with 
his Athenians, and the routed host of 
Datis and Artaphernes took refuge in 
their ships. Looking at the disparity 
of numbers, and the comparative loss, 
this was indeed a great battle, with an 
almost incredible result ; but we can- 
not agree with Mr. Creasy, that this 
victory was decisive of the fate of 
Greece. It certainly taught the Greeks 
that the Persians were not invincible, 
but the subsequent invasion by Xerxes 
proved that the power of his mighty 
empire was checked, not broken, by 
the first repulse. Had the result been 
different, and Athens sacked, it is too 
much to assume that the conquest of 
all the hardy republics of the Grecian 
confederacy could have followed as a 
necessary consequence. It Was seen 
afterwards that Athens itself was not 
extinguished, because the city and ter- 
ritory of Attica were abandoned. The 
first invading army came on a mission 
of predatory retaliation, rather than 
with a view to permanent conquest. 
Nine years before, the Athenians and 
Eretrians had plundered Sardis by a 
sudden march, and the insult demanded 
signal vengeance at the hands of the 
Great King. Compared with the mil- 
lions poured into Greece by Xerxes, 
the army of the Satraps defeated at 
Marathon was a mere detachment. 
In our opinion, Salamis, Platewa, and 
Mycale were the “decisive” battles 
which secured the triumph of civili- 
sation over barbarism, destroyed the 
might of Persia, and secured thence- 
forward the independence of Greece. 
Marathon obtained a respite, and was 
most important as an example and 
encouragement. In Mr. Creasy’s own 
words, it ‘originated a new impulse,” 
but the subsequent greater conflicts 
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offered to him for sale in 1810, at the sum of sixteen thousand piasters—about hinge hundred 


pounds sterling. 
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**turned back the tide of fate,” and 
formed the critical epoch in the history 
of the two nations. The distinction 
appears to us to be precisely that 
between the opening scene and catas- 
trophe of a dramatic representation. 
The question entirely resolves itself 
into a matter of opinion, and would 
scarcely elicit a unanimous verdict from 
a jury specially empannelled to decide 
on the case. 

We come next to the “ Derear or 
THE ATHENIANS aT SYRACUSE,” a de- 
cisive failure, which influenced the 
destinies of nations to the full extent, 
argued by Mr. Creasy, and the other 
authorities from whom he has quoted. 
But it is surely a misnomer to apply 
the singular insulated term “ battle” 
to a long series of varying and compli- 
cated operations, extending over a 
period of two years, and embracing 
numerous conflicts by sea and land. 
The retreat of the Ten Thousand, the 
retreat of the French army from 
Moscow, the retreat of the British 
from Cabul, all these are in many fea- 
tures parallel cases, and, except the 


first, similar in disastrous results ; but 
to call either a * battle” would be a 
misapplied term, reversing the axiom 
in mathematics, and implying that a 


part is equal to the whole, rather than 
that the whole is equal to all its parts 
taken together. These remarks may be 
considered, by some, as splitting hairs, 
and mere verbal criticism, but why 
should not the historian be as severely 
accurate in his terms as in his facts ? 
We recommend the following sentences 
which occur at page 73, vol. ii., to the 
close study of all advocates for demo- 
cratic ascendancy, and believers in 
model republics, with the blessings of 
fraternity, liberty, and equality !—“ All 
republics that acquire supremacy over 
other nations, rule them selfishly and 
oppressively. There is no exception 
to this in either ancient or modern 
times. Carthage, Rome, Venice, Ge- 
nod, Florence, Pisa, Holland, and 
Republican France, all tyrannised over 
every province and subject state where 
they gained authority.” 

Mr. Creasy passes over the career of 
Philip, the father of Alexander the 
Great, and totally omits the “ battle 
of Cheronea,” which destroyed the in- 
dependence of the Grecian republics, 
and firmly established the Macedonian 
supremacy over Greece. Had this 
decisive conflict ended differently, the 
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career of the renowned Emathian con- 
queror might never have taken place, 
or changed the destinies of the world. 
Arguing back on the Professor's own 
doctrine of primary ee Cheeronea 
and not Arbela should be selected as 
the originating cause of the subsequent 
events. But ArBeELA was unques- 
tionably the culminating point from 
whence the conquests of Alexander de- 
rived permanence and _ consistency. 
Had he been defeated or killed on that 
field, himself or his surviving generals 
might have extricated the remains of 
the army, and carried them back to 
the coast, but the dream of universal 
sovercignty would have been dissipated 
for ever. Quintus Curtius and Arrian, 
in ancient times, have given us his- 
tories of Alexander and his astonishing 
achievements. The former writes in 
the style of a romancing fabulist—the 
latter as a reasonable and judicious 
biographer. The battle of Arbela 
ranks high among the decisive victo- 
ries of the world. It was won by arare 
combination of military skill, discip- 
line, and yalour, and the consequences 
were commensurate. ‘ Alexander's 
victory at Arbela,” says Mr. Creasy, 
*‘not only overthrew an oriental dy- 
nasty, but established European rulers 
in its stead. It broke the monotony 
of the eastern world by the impression 
of western energy and superior civi- 
lisation—even as England’s present 
mission is to break up the mental and 
moral stagnation of India and Cathay, 
by pouring upon and through them 
the impulsive current of Anglo-Saxon 
commerce and conquest.” 

Between the Athenian discomfiture 
at Syracuse and the battle of the 
Meraurvs, the fourth in our author’s 
list, two hundred and six years elapsed. 
During this interval, the rising import- 
ance of Rome had nearly been extin- 
guished for ever by the invasion of the 
Gauls under Brennus, s.c., 390, and 
that of Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, who 
was finally defeated, after desperate 
and doubtful conflicts, p.c., 275. Had 
either of these enterprises terminated 
successfully, the ate power 
of Europe would have passed into other 
hands, and the pages of history would 
have been written in other tongues. 
Polybius, in his introduction, which is 
a summary of the early Roman history 
previous to the first Punic war, makes 
no mention of the victory gained by 
Camillus over the Gauls, so much ce. 
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lebrated by Livy. He expressly says, 
«The Romans were compelled to pur- 
chase peace on the terms which the 
Gauls thought proper to impose.” 
The grave character of Polybius, and 
his strict observance of truth and con- 
sistency, argue strongly in favour of 
his assertion. Livy, on the contrary, 
has been justly accused of indulging 
in flights of imagination, and probably 
invented this famous battle to embel- 
lish his pages. The earlier historian, 
Polybius, ranks higher as an authority ; 
he ought to have had better opportu- 
nities of ascertaining the real fact, with 
less interest in exaggerating or detract- 
ing from the fame of the Romans. 
Rome was taken by Brennus, nineteen 
years after the battle of Augos Potamos, 
and sixteen before that of Leuctra. 
On the action of the Metaurus, we 
think the reasoning of Mr. Creasy is 
again at fault. The result, most cer- 
tainly, prevented Carthage from con- 
quering Rome, but by no means en- 
tailed the downfall of Carthage. It 
was decisive on one side of the ques- 
tion, but not on the other. The double 
conclusion cannot be borne out by the 
consequences. The despairing excla- 
mation of Hannibal—* Rome will now 
be the mistress of the world!” wrung 
from him in the first agony of disap- 
ointment, is hardly to be construed 
into an admission, that because the 
fortunes of Rome were then in the 
ascendant, his own country must of 
necessity be destroyed. When Pitt 
received the news of Austerlitz, he 
said to his secretary, pointing to the 
map of Europe, “ Roll up that map, 
it will not be required these twenty 
years.” Had he lived but seven years 
longer, he would have seen that his 
momentary despondency had made him 
a false prophet. The “ unequalled 
march” of the consul Nero, as Lord 
Byron terms it, was a noble specimen 
of strategic ability, worthy of Epami- 
nondas, Frederic, or Wellington. It 
saved Rome, which, but for his ma- 
neeuvre and victory, would have fallen 
under the combined attack of Hasdru- 
bal and Hannibal. But the latter still 
held his unflinching grasp of Southern 
Italy, and relaxed not his hold for more 
than five long years, until finally recalled 
todefend his own country. He then em- 
barked without molestation, carrying 
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with him his veteran soldiers, all his 
materiél of war, and his military chest. 
The fate of Carthage hung in the ba- 
lance when he encountered Scipio on 
the field of Zama. The fortunes of 
the two rival republics were to take 
their colour from the issue of that day. 
Carthage had still her unconquered 
general, with all the prestige of his 
glory, and had gained victories under 
greater disadvantages. She was fight- 
ing for existence on her own soil in 
the very crisis of her destiny. The 
star of Hannibal went down for ever; 
the humiliating conditions to which 
Carthage was forced to submit, re- 
duced her at once to a nominal so- 
vereignty, the peace was nothing but 
a truce, and the third Punic war a 
pretext to be acted on at the pleasure 
of Rome. But had fortune or Provi- 
dence decided otherwise, had Hanni- 
bal defeated and destroyed the army of 
Scipio at Zama, as completely as fif- 
teen years before he had done that of 
Paulus 2milius at Canne, Jarthage 
could then, at least, have commanded 
peace on equal terms; both nations 
would have paused to recover breath, 
and recruit their exhausted strength ; 
the ambitious dictum of the Roman 
senate, ‘* delenda est Carthago,” must 
have been placed in abeyance for an 
indefinite period, while the current of 
events would have been checked, if 
not diverted altogether into another 
channel. Surely, then, it will be diffi- 
cult to show good and sufficient cause 
why Zama should be excluded from the 
list of “those few battles, of which a 
contrary event would have essentially 
varied the drama of the world in all 
its subsequent scenes.””* 

Our author now passes over another 
interval of two hundred andeight years ; 
and deals next with the slaughter of 
Varus and his legions by Arminius. 
This was the heaviest blow inflicted on 
Rome since she had arrived at greatness, 
and forced her to abandon for ever 
all projects of permanent conquest be- 
yond the Rhine. Tiberius, Germanicus, 
Drusus, and, at a later period, the 
apostate Emperor, Julian, each con- 
ducted successful expeditions across 
the barrier-stream, but Germany, li- 
berated by her native hero, never be- 
came a portion of the Roman empire; 
and in the fifth century, took the lead 


* Hallam, as quoted by Professor Creasy. 
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in parcelling out the provinces of the 
Cesars into the kingdoms of modern 
Europe. Nearly one hundred years 
before the triumph of Arminius, oc- 
curred ‘ the great and terrible war of 
the Cimbri and Teutones against 
Rome.” This horde of barbarians 
emigrated from the north to seek by 
force of arms a more congenial settle- 
ment in the tempting south. Their 
object was plunder and extermination. 
Rome, and the prospects of advancing 
civilisation, were in danger, not of 
eclipse, but of total extinction. These 
savage invaders destroyed successively 
two Roman armies, under Spurius 
Cassius, and Q. Servilius Ceepio, with 
his colleague, Cneius Manlius. In 
the words of Mr. Creasy, “the mili- 
tary genius of Marius here saved his 
country.” Inthe year 102 s.c. he de- 
feated the Teutones at Arx, in Pro- 
vence, and, a few months later, utter] 

swept away the army of the Cimbri, 
who had passed the Alps, near Vercellz. 
Yet these two battles, which rescued 
from impending destruction the fore- 
most nation of the civilised world, are 
passed over by the historian, who pro- 
poses to give an exclusive list of the 
great feats in war which have mate- 
rially influenced the social and political 
condition of mankind. Then came, 
preceding the catastrophe of Varus, 
in regular succession, Puarsaia, 
Puuirrr, Actium. In our humble 
opinion, those three ‘decisive battles” 
pape materially on “the drama of 
the world in its subsequent scenes.” 
Against ‘Tue Barre or CHatons,” 
A.D. 451, and that of Tours, a.p. 732, 
we have nothing to object. The pro- 
gress of Attila and barbarous idolatry 
was stayed by the one, and the fiat of 
*‘thus far and no farther” was issued 
conclusively by the other, to the 
hitherto irresistible followers of Mo- 
hammed. These two glorious deeds 
of chivalry will endure for ever as im- 
perishable landmarks and beacons of 
light. But what would have been the 
condition of Christian Rome in 451, if 
Constantine had not triumphed over 
Maxentius, one hundred and forty 
years earlier, on the banks of the Ti- 
ber, and under the symbol of the cross ? 
We dwell not on the questionable mi- 
racle of the signal in the heavens, but 
on the undisputed fact that the success, 
conversion, and sovereign influence of 
Constantine, gave to Christianity an 
impulsive lever which a contrary result 





of the conflict at Rome, a.p. 312, 
would have entirely set aside. Yet this 
decisive battle is passed over as slight 
and of no moment. Again, reverting 
to the victory of Tours, we naturally 
look back to Mr. Creasy’s fundamental 
theory, “‘the phenomena of primary 
impulse.” And thus the reflecting 
mirror carries us to the little valley of 
Beper, in Arabia, and the year 623, 
where we find the false prophet, Mo- 
hammed, in the infancy of his bold as- 
sumption, with three hundred and thir- 
teen devoted followers, confronting the 
hostile forces of the Koreish, amount- 
ing to nine hundred and fifty horse and 
foot—a paltry skirmish, as regards 
the numbers engaged (or destroyed), 
but involving the destiny and future 
fortunes of countless thousands in its 
result. We entirely agree with Mr. 
Creasy, “ that it is not the number of 
killed and wounded in a battle that de- 
termines its general historical import- 
ance.” Had Mohammed fallen on that 
first and petty field of contest, and his 
adherents been dispersed or slaugh- 
tered, the future sweeping victories of 
Abubeker, Omar, Caled, Amrou, Ab- 
dallah, and their successors, would 
never have occupied a prominent po- 
sition in the pages of history; the 
hosts of Charles Martel and Abder- 
rahman would never have met in mor- 
tal conflict on the level plain of Tours ; 
and the nations of the world would not 
have beheld, in 1852, as many millions 
subjected to the mistaken faith of 
Islam, as bow in reverence before the 
pure Gospel of the Redeemer. 

The battle of Hastines, the eighth 
in the series allowed by Mr. Creasy, 
gave a powerful kingdom to the Con- 
queror, and substituted Norman im- 

rovement for Saxon ignorance and 
intemperance. But it is not generally 
remembered that the complete subju- 
gation of England employed ten years 
of incessant warfare, with many hard 
contested fights, and much expenditure 
of blood and treasure. The first great 
victory of William of Normandy saw 
his rival’s death, and gave him a crown. 
But he was compelled to vindicate his 
right to its permanent inheritance at 
the point of the lance, and by frequent 
and bloody instalments. Time rolled 
on: Creey, Poictiers, and Agincourt, 
effaced the national disgrace of Has- 
tings, and, in retaliation, gave France 
to Normanised England. The Vicrory 
oF Joan or Arc, aT ORLEANS, with 





754 
her brilliant defeat and capture of the 
formidable Lord Talbot, at Patay 
(through the cowardice of Sir John 
Fastolfe), again turned the tide, which 
flowed for twenty-three successive years 
in favour of France, until the decisive 
battle of Castillon, i in 1452, terminated 
a long succession of wars, by the final 
expulsion of the English. But, admit- 
ting the full measure ‘of glory which cir- 
cles round the brow of ‘the pure virgin 
of Domremy, neither her victory at Or- 
leans nor Patay gave the ‘ primary im- 
pulse” to the fiery valour of France. 
Even during the lifetime of the great 


Soneerte, Henry Y., the charm of 


English invincibility was broken. At 
Beaugé, in Anjou, in the year 142], 
the Duke of Clarence attacked a com- 
bined army of French and Scotch auxi- 
liaries. Hewas defeated and sl: ain, and 
left fifteen hundred gallant warriors on 
the field of battle. Then followed in 
rapid succession the taking of Constan- 
tinople, by Mahomet ITI., with theestab- 
lishment of the Turkish rule and religion 
in Eastern Europe. 
Cortez in Mexico, with a few hardy 
warriors against countless numbers (an 
undoubted “ phenomenon of primary 
impulse”) ; the conquest of Peru by 
Pizarro; and the great sea-fight at Le- 
panto, which gave the first effectual 
check to the advance of the Ottomans— 
are none of these actions worthy to be 
included in the great military acbieve- 
ments which have changed the features 
of society? The chronological series 
has brought us down to the Dergar or 
THE Spanish ArmADA in 1588—the 
tenth of Mr. Creasy’s fifteen battles— 
a great and conclusive catastrophe, 


which secured the independence of 


England, and, perhaps, the existence 
of the Protestant faith. But this 
mighty result was achieved quite as 
much by the elements, as by the prowess 
of man, and partly in despite of Queen 
Elizabeth—who, on receiving news that 
the Armada had suffered hea: avy loss on 
the day after they sailed from Lisbon 
by a violent tempest, which obliged 
them to put into Corunna, immediately 
concluded that the design of invasion 
was abandoned for that summer, and 
wrote to the admiral, instigated by 
motives of parsimony, desiring him to 
lay up the large ships and disch: arge the 
seamen. Fortunately for England, 
Lord Howard of Effingham was a bold 
and true patriot. He ventured to dis- 
obey the orders of the lioness, and beg- 
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ged to keep all the ships in commission, 
even if it should be at his own expense. 
With his name, those of his subordi- 
nate lieutenants, Drake, Hawkins, Fro- 
bisher, and Raleigh, are bound together 
in a circlet of immortality. 

Bieruem in 1704, and Purrowa 
in 1709, stand pre-eminently forward 
in Mr. Creasy’s list. Glorious battles 
they were, with vast results—those of 
the latter, by far the most influential 
and enduring. Blenheim dissipated 
entirely the visions of universal con- 
quest which had so long disturbed the 
imagination of Louis XIV., and mate- 
rially affected the prospects of the Pro- 
testant religion on the Continent; but 
the objects obtained by this, and the 
subsequent victories of Marlborough, 
were, in a great measure, nullified by 
the treaty of Utrecht, when England 
abandoned her allies, resigned nearly 
all her blood-stained advantages, and 
relaxed her hold of her implacable ene- 
my, when he was nearly strangled in 
her hands. How often have we “gained 
all sin fight, and lost every thing by 
treaty ! ! Pultowa reduced Sweden, 
which until then had stood in the front 
rank, to the condition of a second-rate 
monarchy, from whence she has never 
recovered, while— 

** The power and fortune of the war 
Has passed to the triumphant Czar.” 


Russia, before that date but little 
estimated, and whose extinction was 
confidently predicted, became, by the 
event of Pultowa, arbitress of the north 
of Europe—a position she has never 
since abandoned; while her popula- 
tion, internal resources, and political 
influence, have gone on steadily’ in- 
creasing until she has become a bugbear 
to the nations of the Continent, and a 
darkening cloud to be closely watched 
by those who have enjoyed the bless- 
ings of civil and religious liberty. 
While feeling so cle: irly and acutely 
the influence which the blows struck 
at the bigotry and intolerance of 
Louis XIV. exercised on the advance- 
ment of the Gospel, we marvel much 
that Mr. Creasy has passed over in si- 
lence the decisive campaigns of Gusta- 
vus Adolphus, who came forward in 
1630 as the avowed champion of his 
faith, when the Protestants of Northern 
and Central Germany were nearly an- 
nihilated under the iron despotism of 
Austria. The fields of Leipsig and 
Lutzen (the latter sealed with his 
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blood) attest to all posterity the im- 
ortance of his services, the command- 
ing military ability by which they were 
accomplished, and the consequences 
by which they were attended. The 
pages of history present few characters 
so perfectly unsullied both in public 
and in private life, as that of Gustavus 
Adolphus. His kingdom and inte- 
rests were removed beyond the reach 
of danger. He had no views of per- 
sonal ambition, no selfish schemes to 
gratify. He took the field from con- 
viction, and gave up his repose, his 
energies, and his life, to maintain the 
“ause which his conscience told him was 
a righteous one. His skill in war places 
him in the foremost file of great and 
successful commanders. Original in 
his tactics, rapid and decisive in strik- 
ing at the critical moment, he wrested 
from the veteran Tilly the laurel which 
he had won in thirty victories, and 
taught the haughty Wallenstein that he 
was able to force hum from his intrench- 
ments, and compel him to fight when lit- 
tle disposed to risk the chance of battle. 
His admirable system of discipline was 
diametrically contrasted with the un- 
bridled license of the Imperial armies, 
who, like marauding moss-troopers, 
plundered friends and foes with equal 
brutality. The influence of his repu- 
tation and character long survived the 
brief term of his mortal existence ; 
while the skilful statesmen, generals, 
and well-trained soldiers of that emi- 
nent school, upheld, in many intricate 
negotiations and numerous well-con- 
tested fields, the ancient glories of 
Scandinavia. Gustavus of Sweden 
was evidently a chosen instrument, 
selected for a particular object; and, 
by the wise, but to us unfathomable 
dispensations of Providence, was stop- 
ped short in his mission at the moment 
of its accomplishment. His portion in 
the eventful history of the Thirty Years’ 
War operated most powerfully on the 
existing and future prospects of the 
European community. The effect of 
the achievements of this great monarch 
was not without its full influence on the 
terms of the treaty of Westphalia. 
The Seven Years’ War, from 1756 
to 1763, with the victories of Frederic 
of Prussia, form another decisive epoch 
in the history of European advance- 
ment. <A state, which a few years be- 
fore had been a feeble electorate, by 
the military energy of its rulers was 
converted into a powerful kingdom, 
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standing as a bulwark and balance 
against the encroachments of France 
and Austria. Frederic the Great was, 
personally, an unbelieving seoffer, but 
as a monarch and leader of armies his 
suecessful battles advanced the cause 
of true religion. 

We think Mr. Creasy shows, by 
good reasoning, that the defeat and 
surrender of General Burgoyne at 
Saratoca, was the turning pivot on 
which the fortune of England depend- 
ed in the quarrel with her American 
Colonies. ‘The fighting continued for 
six years longer, until wound up by 
the capture of a second British army 
at York Town—a very humiliating 
close to a contest, begun in a grievous 
spirit of injustice, and carried on 
throughout by an extraordinary suc- 
cession of errors, with no redeeming 
display of combined ability or military 
skill. Washington and Gates proved 
to be better generals than Clinton, Bur- 
goyne, and Cornwallis. The Ameri- 
cans themselves date from ‘ Bunker’s 
Hill” as their early harbinger of inde- 
pendence, and to this hour celebrate 
as a victory the hardy resistance which 
their untried recruits there opposed to 
the practised warriors of Great Britain. 
It was to them “a primary impulse,” 
the impression of which was never ab- 
sent from their minds in all the subse- 
quent engagements. Bad generalship 
on our part threw away a host of 
valuable fives. Had the English com- 
manders, instead of taking the bull by 
the horns and marching straight up 
the face of the hill, turned the flank of 
the American position by landing their 
forces higher up the river, their object 
would have been effected with little 
difficulty and trifling loss. But we 
have often suffered dearly for holding 
an enemy in contempt, and several 
rough lessons have not entirely cured 
this fatal monomania. 

The importance of Vatmy appears 
to us greatly exaggerated. It was a 
trifling affair in itself, although the 
armies on both sides were more nume- 
rous than many which before and since 
have changed the destinies of empires. 
The sanguinary and more decisive con- 
flict at Jemappes, which took place a 
fortnight later, according to our judg- 
ment, ‘‘ determined the belligerent cha- 
racter of the French Revolution, and 
the imperishable activity of its repub- 
lican principles,” Jemappes, and not 
Valmy, gave Belgium to France, and 
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. recalled the Duke of Brunswick from 
his intended promenade to Paris. Val- 
my, compared to Jemappes, was 
Montebello to Marengo, the ove 
indicating and foretelling, rather 
deciding “the cee. A reader 
perusing Mr, Creasy’s account, and 
unacquainted with any other, would 
be unable to discover that such a battle 
as Jemappes had ever been fought ; 
that an Austrian army was there driven 
from an intrenched position of great 
strength ; that the consequences gave 
a whole country to the victors, and 
rescued their own land from impend- 
ing invasion. If Dumouriez had been 
beaten at Jemappes, Valmy would 
scarcely have been remembered. So 
far from the army under Kellermann 
being chiefly composed of ‘ raw Car- 
magnole levies, artisans, and base me- 
chanics, who had never been drilled 
into military machines,” it will be 
found, on comparing credible authori- 
ties, that the greater part consisted 
of old soldiers; and the French had 
the advantage of a fortified post, 
well supported by artillery. The flou- 
rish which some of their writers make 
about desperate charges, and crossing 
bayonets with the Prussians, is sheer 
romance. ‘There was no such home 
collision at Valmy, nor in any sub- 
sequent battle throughout the war. 
Crossing bayonets is a poetical vision. 
At Valmy, the actual fighting, as 
Horace Walpole says of Falkirk, in 
1746, ‘lay in a very small compass ;” 
though not for the same reason he as- 
signs, “that the greater part of both 
armies ran away.” But they kept at 
a respectable distance, and reduced 
the whole affair to what has been, with 
greater truth, called “'The Cannon- 
ade of Valmy.” It was one of the 
noisiest of combats. Each of the two 
armies fired throughout the day more 
than twenty thousand cannon-shot, and 
yet lost no more in killed and wounded 
than three or four hundred men on either 
side.* ‘*The Duke of Brunswick,” says 
Dumouriez, “very phlegmatically com- 
menced a useless cannonade, and thus 


as 
rture 
than 


lost four inestimable hours, instead of 


deciding the affair immediately by a 

sudden “attack, the success of which 
was infallible, and the attempt not 
dangerous, as his retreat was secure.” 
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The Prussians rushed boldly up the 
hill, and then as boldly rushed down 
again, unpursued by the French, Kel- 
lermann was satisfied that his men held 
their ground. Recruits will seldom 
fly when mingled with veterans. At 
Jemappes, Dumouriez rendered this 
impossible, by placing the “‘Carmag- 
noles” in the front line, with the Aus- 
trian cannon before them, and the 
bayonets of their own comrades in the 
rear. Mr. Creasy says, ‘the Prus- 
sians retreated, lea iving eight hundred 
dead behind, and at nightfall the 
French remained victors on the heights 
of Valmy.” It was, in fact, a draw n 
battle. Other authorities say, the 
Prussians Jay all night under arms on 
the heights of La Lune, i in their origi- 
nal position, between Kellermann and 
the direct line of his communications, 
and that the French general, without 
beat of drum, retreated and crossed 
the small river Auve, to take up 
better position, nearer to Sainte Mene- 
hould. The French point to Valmy 
with an air of triumph, because they 
half expected, and ought to have been, 
well beaten, but were agreeably dis- 
appointed, 

‘The surpassing glory of WaTERLoo 
is placed beyond dispute or discussion, 
Most truly has Byron apostrophised 
that mighty conflict— 


“ Thou first and last of fielde, king-making victory.” 


But even if the result had been other- 
wise—if Napoleon had issued his bul- 
letin of triumph from the Palace of 
Lacken, while Wellington and Blucher 
retreated with the wreck of their forces 
to Antwerp and Holland, the Em- 
peror’s term of sovereignty was still a 
Fimited one. He had no reserves, while 
the overwhelming hosts of Russia and 
Austria were rapidly approaching the 
Rhine. The heart of f rance was not 
with him. He depended on the army 
alone; the nation was tired of war, and 
wanted a respite from the empty glory 
which drained its population and ex- 
hausted its coffers. La Vendeé and 
the South were ready for insurrection, 


and the grand theatrical spectacle of 


the - Champ de Mai” he knew and felt 
to be a failure. He would have found 
himself like the scorpion, enveloped by 
a circle of fire, with no escape but self- 


* See a very carefully compiled authority, “‘ The Pictorial History of England—Reig: 


of George the Third,” vol. iii. 
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destruction. Turning again to first 
causes, the full of Napoleon may be 
dated from the burning of Moscow, 
and more conclusively from the dis- 
astrous issue of Leipsig, while the pri- 
mary impulse undoubtedly sprang from 
the victories of Lord Wellington in the 
Peninsula. ‘The Spanish ulcer,” as 
Talleyrand emphatically expressed him- 
self, was eating into the vitals of 
France, when, in all the outward exu- 
berance of florid health, his splendid 
legions crossed the Niemen, and ad- 
vanced to the anticipated conquest of 
Russia. Let us suppose the three mor- 
tal days of Leipsig had been reversed. 
Napoleon from Berlin could have com- 
manded such a peace as might have 
enabled France, after a short respite, 
to strike again for the dominion of the 
Continent. When we consider the 
terms offered to him at Chatillon in 
1814, where he stood at bay, a hunted 
lion, without the chance of escape, we 
may judge what he might have ex- 
torted, had Leipsig proved to him 
another Austerlitz, Jena, or Wag- 
ram. 

We must now close this discursive 
essay, for which Mr. Creasy’s book has 
furnished us with the leading materials. 
It is impossible to enumerate here all 
the ** decisive battles” which appear to 
us to have-operated signally on the 
changes of the world, and on which 
the author we are considering says, ‘it 
is probable no two historical inquirers 
will entirely agree.” Such perfect co- 
incidence in matters resting on opinion 
is impossible. But as rapid thought 
presents familiar images, memory sug- 
gests readily, Piassey, which laid the 
foundations of our Indian empire, with 
many other intermediate deeds of arms, 
down to Sopraon and Gooserat, by 
which the stately fabric has been finally 
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consolidated. Reverting again toourown 
domestic annals, we find BannockBuRN, 
which gave enduring independence toa 
neighbouring kingdom, with Bosworta 
and Nasesy, which subverted dynasties 
and governments, and of which opposite 
results ‘* would have essentially varied 
the drama of the world.” If the Plan- 
tagenet had proved victorious at Bos- 
worth, in 1485, the feudal system, with 
the hereditary influence of the great 
barons, would have continued to pre- 
vail for an indefinite period ; while the 
rise of the middling classes, the mer- 
cantile interests, the representative 
community, and the flourishing marine, 
commenced under the Tudors, and fos- 
tered by the Stuarts, might never have 
existed, to place England on the pin- 
nacle on which she now stands. If 
Charles the First had succeeded at 
Naseby as completely as Cromwell did 
afterwards at Worcester, and if the 
stubborn Protector had fallen before he 
grasped the helm of sovereignty, “ the 
right divine of kings to govern wrong” 
(as it has been called) would have been 
strengthened by the decision of arms; 
while bigotry and selfish policy could 
have stopped the march of salutary 
freedom and general education. 

In conclusion, we are fully alive to 
the merit of Mr. Creasy’s volumes, and 
their value as general historical refe- 
rences, although we differ from him on 
some essential points of detail. His 
book will continue to be read with en- 
tertainment and profitable instruction. 
We dislike the fashion of his title-page, 
and we consider his list as much too 
narrow and exclusive. We have en- 
deavoured to show why we think some 
items in his selection are invested with 
undue importance, while others might 
have figured there on far superior pre- 
tensions. 
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STRAY LEAVES FROM GREECE.——PART III. 


Argos—the Town, Theatre, Ruins, &c.—Presentiments of Evil—A Greek Quarrel—Faithiessness of the Aus- 
trian Captain—Our Desertion—Pelasgo—The Hotel at Nauplia—Dinner the Chef-d’@uvre—We start for 
Corinth—Incidents of the Road—Nemea—Adventure—Manque —Arrival at Corinth—Detention at Cula- 
maki—We sail for Athens—Dead Calm, and Night at Sea, 


Wrrs a hearty laugh, and an injunc- 
tion to the coachman to mend his pace, 
we started once more, and in half-an- 
hour reached the 
Argos—a straggling collection of miser- 
able abodes, dirty “shops, and tumble- 
down stalls ;—we rattled through it as 
fast as voice and whip could ‘compel 
our unfortunate horses, and alighted 
at the foot of the Acropolis. 

There was something irresistibly 
comic in the affected resignation with 
which our Sudetto friend (gathering a 
kind of desperate indifference from his 
despair) listened to the plans accord. 
ing to which we were to explore the 
sites, and examine the remains (albeit 
sufficiently small) of the world-noted 
spot on which we stood; and it was 
only when Lord Ward, with the gra- 
vity of a judge, and an elau w hich 
would have done honour to our anti- 
quarian, proposed that we should com- 
mence operations by ascending the 
Acropolis—thus securing a genet ralidea 
which would give value to our minute 
observations—th: ut he discovered we 
were amusing ourselves at his expense. 
The few minutes thus wasted, were, as 
we were destined later to comprehend, 
of vital importance. Already our ap- 
preciation of the flight of time, and the 
comparative merits ‘of the past and pre- 
sent, had received a marvellous impul- 
sion from the fact, reported by our 
Pheton, that the steam of the vessel 
was already up; and we determined 
(feeling that to leave Argos wholly 
unexplored was simply impossible) to 
limit our researches (if such a term 

may be applied to observations so su- 
perficial as ours) to the theatre, and 
the Roman remains contiguous to it. 
The former is a very interesting proof 
of the largeness of idea, and contempt 
of difficulty, which is so peculi: urly 
characteristic of the works of the peo- 
ple to whom it is to be attributed. The 
fact, indeed, of a theatre, probably one 
of many, capable of containing 14,000 
people, is one which requires no com- 
ment, 


far-famed town of 


The Roman restorations and addi- 
tions, in brick and mortar, are reduced 
either to shapeless masses, or to the 
level of the soil, while the greater por- 
tion of the original work remains in- 
tact ; time having been insuflicient.to 
erase from the stone the marks of the 
chisel. The Roman ruin, a quadran- 
gular building, is wholly without in- 
terest, at least to those who, like our- 
selves, had seen those of Rome; and a 
shrug of the shoulders’ was, I believe, 
the extent of the notice bestowed upon 
it. Already the sun was low in the 
horizon, and with a kind of nervous 
presentiment of evil, we commenced 
accusing each other of tardiness and 
waste of time. The road from Argos 
to Nauplia formed an entire contrast 
to that which we had hitherto found, 
smooth as a bowling-green and level 
as a billiard-table ; and we were whirl- 
ing with most satisfactory speed to- 
wards our destination, when the driver 
of the second carriage, inspired, either 
by the wine he had imbibed at Argos, 
or a sudden accés of the morning emu- 
lation, attempted to pass: the result 
was a collision; a cur ious demonstra- 
tion of the amount of noise two people 
are capable, under certain conditions, 
of making; and an example of the inde- 
finite number of abusive epithets which 
may be introduced into a given number 
of words, without produci ing what would 
be, elsewhe re, inevitable results. 

As a general rule, it may be very 
well to trust to the wisdom of s sayings 
which have received the sanction of 
ages; but there are exceptions, and 
this was one. For some time we acted 
upon an implicit faith in the maxim, 
**too strong to last long;” but finding, 
au contraire, that the longer the storm 
lasted, the stronger it became, we were 
compelled to resort to extreme mea- 
sures. What the worthy belligerents 
dared not inflict upon each other, we 
administered with the strictest impar- 
tiality to both. The result of a few 
** well-placed” blows was a sudden ces- 
sation of hostilities, and the resumption 
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of our rapid journey. During the time 
thus occupied, V. sat, gazing with 
a kind of basaliskian, rattlesnakian fas- 
cination upon the steamer, now dis- 
tinctly visible—his mouth open, his eye 
glaring, his hand grasping (witha force 
which endangered the continuity of 
his skin) the side of the c: wriage, Un- 
conscious of all that was going on. As 
we started, we were scared by a groan, 
which might have given vent to the 
accumulated agonies of the world at 
large, followed i immediately by the ter- 
rible i announcement of the long- dreaded 
fact of the vessel's departure, couched 
in the strong and expressive words, 
« By » she’s off.” It was, alas! 
too true: the steamer had weighed 
anchor, and was already in motion. 
Deprived of all power of speech, we 
pointed to the harbour, jingled the con- 
tents of a full purse in the driver’s ears, 
and having thus tremendously ap- 
pealed to his Hellenic organisation, we 
stared blankly in each others’ faces. 

*‘ Nobody knows what a horse can 
dotillhe tries it,” says a popular writer ; ; 
and assuredly no one would have given 
ours credit for the pace at whic ch he 
dashed recklessly along. As we ap- 
proached the town, it bees ume evident 
that we were waited for, and our hopes 
revived; about a mile from the city, 
when, owing to intervening objects, 
we could no longer discern the vessel, 
we were met by a train of ragged men 
and demi-nude boys, all panting, 
breathless, and eager, who pointed, 
with gestures demoniacally eloquent, 
to the town. We could not understand 
a word; but gathering from their eim- 
phatic pantomime the fullest confirma- 
tion of our fears, we urged the drivers 
forward. Strongly excited, half-mad- 
dened, indeed, by the hope of gain, and 
the above-mentioned emulative pecu- 
liarity, they goaded the unfortunate 
animals to their utmost speed. Reck- 
less of life or limb, we dashed through 
the t town, upset ting everything and pa- 

ralysing with terror everybody in our 
way, and followed by abuse, ot which, 
fortun: utely, we could only understand 
the animus. Panting and out of breath, 
our coachman drew up so short that 
the pole of the vehicle following us 
passed through the back of our carriage, 
and good-naturedly assisted in the ex- 
cavationof the hamper from beneath the 
seat, while the horses, unable to keep 
their footing, or glad of an excuse to 
rest, rolled quietly upon the pavement. 
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To leap to the ground and rush to the 
quai was a brief operation. Not readily 
shall I forget the scene which awaited 
us, In the centre of amass of articles the 
most incongruous—carpet-bags, coats, 
cloaks, eye glasses, chessmen, drawing 
materi ials, books, dressing- boxes, sticks, 
pistols, and parasols, and all the ap- 
purtenances, in fact, of rather luxurious 
travellers—stood ‘‘ Pelasgo,” a Greek 
courier, whom we had brought from 
Corfu, livid with a rage too deep for 
words, his breast heaving, his eyes 
distended, his figure dilated, and his 
whole attitude bespeaking a state of 
mind the effect of which the gallant 
Austrian would do well to avoid: he 
was the very impersonation of southern 
excitement. t was but too true; 
after waiting for us a few minutes, deaf 
to all entreaties (our fares were paid 
@ avance), and scarcely allowing time 
for the enlevement of our goods and 
chattels, the miserable deceiver had 
steamed quietly away, leavi ing us to our 
fates, and the tender mercies of the in- 
habitants, bipedal and multipedal, of 
Nauplia. 

It was a heavy blow to be thus hope- 
lessly doomed to pass a night in the 
wretched town, which, with all the 
good-nature resulting from absolute in- 
dependence of its deficiencies, we had 
found so little tempting. Ashocktoall; 
to poor V. , to whose sorrows was 
added the possib le chance of missing 
a projected trip to the far east, in the 
brig commanded by his gallant bro- 
ther, it was too much. As is usual 
in such cases, the ladies were the first 
to recover their equanimity, and to set 
the good example of making the best 
ofa bad thing. Preceded by Pelasgo, 
who, endued. by the passion in which 
he still remained, with superhuman 
strength, strode unflinchingly under the 
weight of a mass of roba. piled upon 
his “shoulders, with about the same 
mercy as the Neapolitans display in 
loading their caratelle, we directed our 
steps to the hotel, called, in bitter 
mockery of our anticipated sufferings, 
‘* delle pace,” reminding one of Byron’s 
couplet— 





“ Thro’ streets, callel groves, as being devoid of 
trees, 
O’er mounts, called pleasant, having naught to 
please.” 


As we were gazing blankly enough 
down the narrow vista of dirty houses, 


looking out for ** our hotel ” (God save 
the mark), we were brought to a sud- 
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den pause, by the announcement, 
*¢ siamo arrivati ecco Ualbergo.” Not 
without hesitation, and in an order 
resulting from a chivalric feeling that 
men ought to go first into such a place, 
we entered a damp, dark, greasy kind 
of courtyard; and, under the guid- 
ance of the master-spirit, ascended the 
dilapidated staircase, followed and en- 
countered by faces sufficiently dirty 
and villanous-looking to satisfy the 
romance of the most novel-reading 
young lady of fifteen; thence ushe red 
into the kitchen, we beheld divers 
preparations, exemplifying the precept, 
es optimum est aliend Srui insania,”” and 
indicating our host’s appreciation of the 
enus things, so ably distinguished by 
ittle Bailley as “ consequences.” 
Inquiring for our rooms, we were 
answered by a weak stare of bewildered 
amazement, preparing us in a slight 
degree for what we were to expect. 
After a family consultation, during 
which the muscles of the landlord's 
face underwent a series of contortions 
they had probably never known before, 
and certainly never without organic 
destruction could undergo again, 
having lighted a smoky oil-lamp, the 
worthy man proceeded to unfold the 
mysteries of his ménage. I shall spare 
my readers any detailed account; let 
it ‘salen to say, that I should be unable 
to convey to him or her, any concep- 
tion of its utter discomfort, squalid 
wretchedness, and pretentious misery. 
The floors were literally caked with ac- 
cumulated dirt; the walls were time- 
stained, paperless, and rough; the ceil- 
ings cracked, and preaching from a 
thousand flaws the advantages of dry 
weather ; the beds, such as would have 
defied the seven sleepers of St. Al- 
bans; the chairs and tables « maimed 
and disfigured by the hand of time,’ 
while the perfumes exhaled by every 
part and portion, were, to use the meek- 
est of meek e xpletives, anti-appetising. 
The process of dining which we 
underwent, rather than performed, was 
very amusing. A portion of soup— 
d: ingerously hot water salted, regardless 
of expense, with a few strings of ver- 
micelli floating about, horribly sugges- 
tive of the derivation of the term rari 
nantes in gurgite vastu, was ladled out, 
with an air which would have been to 
ss Ganymede himeelf a hint,” and placed 
before each, regarded suspiciously, and 
dismissed. The lamb, bearing an un- 
pleasant resemblance to its * natural 
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enemy” in an infant state, was torn 
asunder, witha magnanimous disregard 
to anatomical rules, and distributed, to 
be tres uted in a similar way, the host 
eyeing us the while with a kind of 
conscious superiority and self-reliance 
most ludicrous. Presently he retired, 
and, after a few moments, his face 
flushed, his eye kindled, and holding 
over his head a steaming dish, the con- 
tents of which we could not discern, 
he reappeared. The keeper of the 
regalia never deposited the precious 
charge upon its velvet cushion with 
more reverential awe, or greater pride 
in his trust, than did the ‘portly ed 
lord his master-piece upon the soiled 
tablecloth. His appearance was greet- 
ed, I regret to say, with a burst of un- 
controllable laughter; no frog under 
the touch of the galvanic wire—not 
Guy Stephan herself, catalepsed in her 
most outrageous defiance of normal 
attitudes, could present such a carica- 
ture of animal form, as did the unfor- 
tunate turkey thus placed upon the 
table. Wiping his forehead, the host 
waved his hand, and oxclatiaed’, in 
tones in which triumph and remorse 
were | str: angely mingled — ** Eeco ! 
Milor e signori, il gallinaccio casolino, 
Vidol dei poveri bimbi, sacrificato sul 
‘altaro, dei suoi appetiti. Mangia 
pure ! i dolori funciuleschi passano.’ 
Again the good man partially cleaned 
bis apron upon his cheeks ; and, over- 
come by his feelings, left the room. 
I should think that Regulus rolling 
down the hill in his tub of spikes, had 
as good a chance of sleeping as we had 
at the Hotel ‘* Della Pace.” Not having 
closed one’s eyes involved being aws ake 
early ; and with the first ray of light I 
ae -d, and sallied forth, to procure a 
memento of Nauplia. Having done 
this satisfactorily, many parts “of the 
town being, truth to tell, singularly 
picturesque, I returned to breakfast, 
found our party all assembled, and, 
considering the state of affairs, in great 
force. At nine we started, having de- 
termined to ride across the country to 
Corinth, and thence to go to Cala- 
maki, in order to meet the Monday's 
steamerto Athens. Borrowing from the 
governor of the city two side- saddles, 
and laying the whole industrial popu- 
lation under an embargo for provisions, 
we started ; and in about two hours 
reached Krobota, where we found the 
horses, which we had sent on over 
night, awaiting us, 
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There is always great fun in an 
equestrian start on the Continent: the 
large majority of saddles which sli 
round, of bits which fall out, of stir- 
rups which will not, and cannot be 
made of equal length, of horses which 
will not, or cannot move, is sure to be 
made merriment; and ours at Krobota 
formed no exception. In due course, 
however, we were finally mounted, and 
en route for Corinth, purposing to di- 
verge a little from the main road, to 
refresh and repose for an hour under 
the scanty shade afforded by the tem- 
ple of Nemea. It was a glorious day, 
bright and cloudless, with a fine breeze 
and a certain elasticity in the air, 
which makes fatigue comparatively 
light. Our road was varied and beau- 
tiful, presenting in turn every ele. 
ment of landscape perfection. The 
greater portion of it lay either by the 
side or in the bed of a small river, 
profusely borderéd by magnificent 
oleanders, and pursuing, with merry 
voice, its brilliant and sparkling way. 
After all, there is no enjoyment so 
great as that of passing through a 
lovely country in fine weather ; it is a 
pleasure sans arriere pensee—pure and 
bright, stamping the mind with images 
which have no alloy. To the reader 
quietly reposing in his arm-chair any 
account of the vagaries in which our 
happiness found vent, would create a 
smile very possibly of contempt. We 
leaped the streams, scaled rocks, and 
culled flowers, chased hares and en- 
trapped tortoises, and even indulged 
in visions of wolves and wild boars. 
After a delightful ride of two or three 
hours (we were too happy | to take mi- 
nute note of time), we reached the 


* point at which the alias o leading to 


Nemea diverged from the main road. 
Being by chance in the van, I and 
my companion enjoyed the full benefit 
of the life and animation given to the 
scene by the long train of horses, 
mules, travellers, and attendants, 
winding, at various intervals, along the 
narrow pathway, and forming a ‘fore- 
ground of singular beauty to one of the 
most perfect landscape combinations I 
have ever seen. Large masses of grey 
granite, their forms defined by the 
bright sun-light, stood out amidst the 
richest colouring which heather, broom, 
myrtle, the gorgeous oleander, and the 
bright green of the young ferns, in 
their profusest grow th, could produce, 
Amidst these, obeying their arbitrary 


commands, the narrow path mean- 
dered, dotted here and there by the 
baggage-laden mules, with their pic- 
turesque guides, and the long train of 
idlers whom so unusual an event had 
attracted. Farther off, a wide plain, 
formed by the bases of two lines of 
broken mountain ranges, led the eye 
to a small angle of the sea, from whose 
shores the town of Argos, and the 
battlemented citadel stood out, purple 
as a sapphire, against a back-ground of 
mountain, endued by the prismatic 
atmosphere with a thousand nameless 
nuances of tone. After pausing a few 
moments in silent admiration, we pro- 
ceeded towards Nemea, giving an order 
to the drivers of the baggage-mules to 
follow, not thinking it wise to trust to 
their honesty. We had proceeded, 
perhaps, a quarter of an hour, ere we 
discovered that this order had not been 
obeyed ; and, after a brief consultation, 
it was agreed that two of us should 
return, taking the above-mentioned 
Greek courier as interpreter, and bring 
up the refractory escorts. We gal- 
loped back, and soon gained the main 
path. Nothing was to be seen of them; 
but we saw, however, by the foot-prints, 
that they must have gone forward, and, 
accordingly, we put spurs to our 
horses, and gave chase. In ten mi- 
nutes we reached the brow of a hill, 
commanding the entire plain between 
Nemea and the rocky defiles forming 
the approach to Corinth. Completely 
desorientes, we drew rein. I had fan- 
cied that my horse had shewn an in- 
clination to diverge to the right at a 
particular spot; and we agreed to trot 
back, leaving the beasts entirely to 
their own guidance. 

At the same spot, my sagacious 
beast made a dart to the Jeft with such 
rapidity that, had I not been prepared, 
I should probably have done what 
Pelasgo, in the most ludicrous manner 
possible, did—lose his seat, and roll, 
screaming for assistance (like Pelham 
in the puddle at Paris), amid the sharp 
points of the prickly pear and juniper 
trees. Feeling sure we were upon the 
right scent, we merely pressed our 
horses forward, and soon came to a 
rapid descent, leading to a vast wall of 
rock, which rose almost perpendicu- 
larly from the banks of the river. 
Seeing part of a mule behind a pro- 
jecting portion of the rock, and being 
by this time rejoined by Pelasgo, we 
forded the stream, and ascended the 
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opposite bank. Salvator Rosa would 
have oo hands with glee at the 
scene which, as we turned suddenly 
the abrupt wall of granite, met our 
gaze. The rascally guides, evidently 
determined upon appropriating the 
contents of our carpet-bags, had un- 
laden the mules, tied them to the 
knarled roots of the ivy which deco- 
rated the entrance to an enormous 
cave, and were, at the moment we 
entered, on the point of demonstrating 
the futility of any trust in Bramah, and 


the super ‘ior efficacy of the most 
primitive of weapons. It was a mo- 
ment of great excitement. Starting 


to their fee t, every hand, except the 
one already armed, was plunged into 
the left vest ; and, as they were about 
five to one in number, we awaited, not 
wholly without anxiety, the result of'a 
brief discussion, during which we 
mounted the little space which sepa- 
rated us from them. A moment’s 
hesitation, the slightest indication of 
fear, and all would have been lost ; so, 
speaking loud and distinctly, I desired 
Pelasgo to tell them that we had fire- 
arms of a kind they had never heard 
of, and could each kill a dozen or two 
without the smallest fatigue. A deri- 
sive laugh greeted this speech; so, 
de sliberately drawing our revolvers, we 

quietly levelled them at the heads of 
the two ringleaders, and not descend- 
ing to any further parley, pointed 
imperiously to the carpet-bags, and 
then to the mules. The effe et was in- 
stantaneous; the man who had taken 
the initiative, fell on his knees, and 
swore by all that was most sacred, they 
never had the faintest idea of robbing 
us, but had merely come there torest the 
horses while we were gone to Nemea. 
Our best policy was, clearly, to accept 
this baretaced lie; so we ordered 
Pelasgo to urge all speed upon them. 
We waited until the animals were once 
more laden, and, keeping mischief 
before us, rejoined our party. Here 
an excellent luncheon rewarded our 
diligence, and, by restoring our equani- 
mity, mental and physical, qualified 
us for the full enjoyment of those im- 

ressive ruins, amid which we sat, 
Built of the most inferior material I 
have ever seen adopted in Greece, and 
bearing evidence, bothin execution and 
design, of avery early stageofart. There 
are several circumstances which invest 
this singular ruin with a peculiar and 
distinct interest. Standing absolutely 
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alone in the centre of a vast and 
featureless plain, nothing detracts from 
its solemn and impressive grandeur, or 
diverts the mind of the observer from 
its contemplation. One of the ques- 
tions most invariably suggested by the 
ruins, which add such a measureless 
charm to Rome, Peestum, Sicily, and 
Greece, and which is at the same time 
most difficult of solution is, by what 
possible agency the results we at once 
admire and deplore, have been pro- 
duced. Here all is evident; time has 
not dared to interfere with the work 
of a mightier destroyer than itself; and 
either its solitary position, or the 
worthlessness of its material, has pro- 
tected it wholly from the  spolia- 
tion of man, or from any evidence 
of that offensive bad taste, which is so 
inseparably connected with any efforts 
he may be induced, for the sake of 
self- glorific ation or pecuniary profit, to 
make in the arrestation of the stern, 
but certain effect of ages. The moun. 
tains have been shaken an, the earth has 
rocked to and fro, and the works of 
the mighty have been levelled with the 
dust. Nowhere exist evidences so un. 
mistakeable of the presence of the 
earthquake; as they fell, so lie the 
fluted columns, the ‘triglyphed entab, 
lature, the sculptured pediment—not 
a fragment is missing—the capital may 
be half. buried, overgrown with moss, 
or concealed by briars, but it is there. 
Every course of which each colour was 
composed is there ; and often these, 
forming an entire column, lie piled 
against t each other, in an order so re- 
oule uw, as to suggest rather the fact of 
intention than the exertion of the re- 
sistless force which, from the radiated 
manner in which the fallen shafts lie 
around the base, must have heay ed the 
whole fabric upwards bodily in the 
centre. The three columns which re- 
main seem rather to exist by the ca- 
price of the destroyer, than from any 
existive power of their own; for the 
blocks of which they are composed 
have been shaken from their centres, 
and the capitals hurled from their 
panes. After being allowed half-an- 
1our to make a sketch, we remounted 
our horses, and, somewhat sobered by 
fatigue, proceeded upon our journey. 
As we traversed the plain, a magnifi. 
cent eagle soared yroudly from the 
earth, holding in his talons a large 
black mass. A pistol-shot so far de- 
stroyed his composure, that he dropped 
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his prey, which proved to be a large 
tortoise, the back of which he had 
broken, in order to devour (a feat al- 
most entirely accomplished) the un- 
fortunate animal. As if conscious 
that he was out of reach, he hung a 
few moments suspended over our heads, 
and then swept grandly through the 
air. Without adventure of any kind, 
we pursued our way; conversation was 
an effort, and it became painfully evi- 
dent that some of our party had been 
over-tasked. The sun set, and still 
Corinth was distant: the pedestrians of 
our number began to flag, and dropped 
behind; our horses, dead beat, re- 
quired all our energies to keep them 
going ; and in answer to the question, 
repeated at varied intervals, as to our 
probable arrival, the same provoking 
‘fra poco,” tried our patience to the 
utmost. I cannot say how intensely 

ainful was that last weary, weary 
ieee. V and I had left our horses, 
to walk by the side of our friends; and 
as every moment added to their suf- 
ferings, without affording any reason- 
able prospect of relief, it will be rea- 
dily imagined that the first glimmering 
ray of light which bespoke our approach 
to Corimth, was hailed with intense 





@ thankfulness and delight. I believe 


the natural goodness of my disposition 
has prevailed; but I remember well 
vowing, that so long as I lived I would 
never forgive V. for deceiving us as 
he did, with regard to the accommoda- 
tion at Corinth. That it was worse than 
that of Nauplia may seem to be im- 
possible, but was not the less simply 
true: food we could procure none, and 
rum, perniciously strong, was the only 
fluid, except water. Too much worn 
out to leave their rooms, or touch 
anything in the shape of food, our lady 
companions left us to our repose, and 
we all four prepared to pass the night 
as we best might. In the room in which 
we had hoped to dine sumptuously, 
pinning our faith to V. ’s poetic de- 
scription, was a single bed; and after 
some trouble, having procured three 
mattrasses, we arranged our respective 
couches. Having a wholesome dread 
of rats, and a peculiar dislike to black 
beetles and mice, I placed my bed 
upon six chairs, taking care to sur- 
round my haven with a line of water ; 
® a precaution laughed at by my friends, 
but which, if generally adopted, would 
have ensured us a good night’s rest. 
As it was, I had no sooner fallen asleep, 
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than I was awakened by an exclamation 
more Feat than choice, in which the 
animal world in general, and mice in 
particular, were consigned to the devil. 
And this lasted all night. No sooner 
had I closed my eyes, than I was dis- 
turbed, to curse ’s wakefulness, 
and envy the profound slumber of those 
who dreamed on unconscious of all that 
was passing around them. As the 
morning broke, cold and grey, I sat 
up in my bed, and looked around me. 
I could not help thinking what would 
the beloved ones at home feel if they 
could be suddenly clairvoyant, and 
behold us in that beggarly abode of 
misery and squalid discomfort. Rising 
at once, and performing my ablution 
as well as circumstances would permit, 
I wandered out, and, directed by a 
painter’s instinct, soon reached the 
object of my search, the temple of Mi- 
nerva Chalamatis. 

With some difficulty, being abso- 
lutely ignorant of the modern Greek 
language, I procured a supply of water, 
and commenced my sketch from the 
point which, after due deliberation, I 
selected, and, in which, the Acroco- 
rinthus—certainly one of the grandest 
mountain forms the throes of a con- 
vulsed world ever produced—forms its 
back-ground. This temple is peculiarly 
adapted to the purposes of painting. 
The columns, seven in number, are 
rich in colour, and time-worn to the 
precise degree required by the pictu- 
resque, receiving from a thousand in. 
juries all the detail of the highest finish 
of Chiaroscuro. It is of the Doric 
order—simple, and inelegant perhaps 
in proportion ; but deriving from its 
intense colouring, a more than com- 
pensating charm. It is a very singular 
fact, that no instance of the beautiful 
order which took its name from this 
city, exists near it, and, still more so, 
that the acanthus, from whose grace- 
ful leaves, according to the well-known 
tale, the idea was derived, is not indi- 
genous to the soil. These ruins are 
said (and the assertion is borne out by 
the coarseness of the material, as well 
as by the general proportions), to be 
the oldest remains in the length and 
breadth of Greece. Its history is 
wrapped in the profoundest ee 
its very name, although given with the 
coolest aplomb by Murray, is a matter 
of conjecture—the only point upon 
which antiquarians are agreed, being 
its extreme antiquity. I had just time 
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to finish my drawing, when I was sum- 
moned to breakfast, where I found the 
whole party assembled. ‘Two of them, 
V. » and our antiquarian, the only 
members of our company who had been 
sufficiently enterprising to ascend the 
citadel, were dilating with fervent 
eloquence upon the glories of the pros- 
ect which had rewarded the ascent, 
eaving far behind every other point of 
view which they had seen. I have too 
often remarked how invariably any ex- 
pedition performed by one or more of 
a number, is, par excellence, the expe- 
dition of the journey, to be at all sur- 
prised at this, and, therefore, easily 
consoled myself with the possession of 
a valuable drawing, endeavouring, as 
far as possible, to remedy my loss by 
drinking deep at the fountain of their 
observation. It required but little 
stretch of the imagination to compre- 
hend the charm of such a view; to 
look down from a spot synonymous 
with glory, from walls whose every 
stone is eloquent of the poet, upon such 
a scene, might warm the coldest heart, 
and excite the most phlegmatic. With 
one sweep of the eye you behold the 
summits of Parnassus, the homes of the 
Muses, and Helicon, of Parnes, Hy- 
mettus, Citheron, and the Acropolis 
of Athens, the Gulf of Lepanto, the 
/E£gean Sea, the Bays of Corinth and Li- 
vadostro; the States of Achaia, Locris, 
Phocis, Beotia, Attica, and Argolis. 
Verily Ido not know that the asser- 
tion of the worthy pair was at all ex- 
aggerated. ‘The modern town is de- 
slorably wretched. Indeed, all theabuse 
have lavished upon Nauplia may be 
applied in its most literal sense to Co- 
rinth ; and it is necessary to recall its 
successive devastations by the Roman, 
the Goth, the Greek, and the Turk, to 
be able to realise the unquestioned 
fact, that here the policy, the art, the 
legislation, and commerce of the world 
were centred ; and that luxury, refine- 
ment, and civilisation, had reached a 
point, which seemed rather the fore- 
cast of a future age than the full deve- 
lopment of its own. 

The fact that we arrived at Cala- 
maki is, I suppose, incontrovertible 
evidence that it is, otherwise I would 
quietly swear that the road from Co- 
rinth hence was not passable. At Ca- 
lamaki we found there was no possi- 
bility of awaiting the arrival of the 
steamer, and accordingly determined, 
in the true spirit of adventure, to hire 
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an open felucca, and sail to Athens. 
Having selected what appeared to me 
the trimmest craft in the harbour, we 
were preparing to embark, the boat 
having been pulled alongside the quai, 
when we found our irate Pelasgo was 
missing. A very few inquiries led to 
the somewhat startling discovery, that 
he had been thrown into durance vile 
for some offence, the precise nature of 
which it was not easy to understand. 
So we marched to the authorities, and 
after a short parley with the sentinels, 
in which we acquitted ourselves in ex- 
cellent Italian, and they in, no doubt, 
equally unexceptionable Greek, neither 
understanding one word of what the 
other said, we were admitted into the 
court, which we found sitting in full 
conclave. An interpreter being pro- 
cured, we were begged to take seats, a 
civility which we declined, and the pro- 
ceedings commenced. 

The unfortunate Pelasgo, heavily 
handcuffed, sat upon a stone bench, 
completely dumbfoundered, crying bit- 
terly. As we entered, I had caught his 
eye, and understanding that he wished 
to speak, I walked straight to him. 
With native talent, he disguised his 
words by the most inappropriate voice 
and misleading pantomine, and commu- 
nicated tomethat hehad said we were all 
more or less closely connected with roy- 
alty, and had only to demandhis release 
with sufficient impudence, to compel it. 
Thus “ coached,” we inquired, with ma- 
jestic dignity, how it came to pass that 
our servant had been incarcerated ? 
Evidently embarrassed, the chief judge, 
prefect, or whatsoever he might be 
more correctly termed, replied, that he 
had spoken disrespectfully of a certain 
document, which we had deliberately 
neglected to procure at Nauplia. There 
was no defending this; so we took re- 
fuge in the aforesaid relationship, and 
asked the worthy president if ; was 
prepared to take the consequences of 
causing so distinguished a party to be 
late at dinner on board the Queen, and 
to brave the consequent anger of the 
redoubtable and never-to-be-sufficient- 
ly dreaded Admiral Parker? A brighter 
thought could not have been evoked 
from our united craniums. With a ter- 
rified haste which was truly ludicrous, 
the irons were struck off, and every 
possible facility afforded for our instant 
departure. We left the court in high 
glee, rejoined the ladies, and in half. 
an-hour were floating gaily out of the 
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harbour. It would be difficult to ima- 
gine, impossible to describe, anything 
so thoroughly enjoyable. We were com- 
pletely refreshed, and the change of 
motion, from the merciless jolting we 
had undergone, to the switt, gliding 
sase of the felucca, wasalone sufficiently 
agreeable to put us in good spirits. 
The sky was cloudless, the sea of that 
intense blue which is only to be seen 
in these latitudes ; the wind full at our 
stern, the vessel ** walked the waters 
like a thing of life ;” the mast bent to 
the bellying sail; the bright waves 
curled behind us, and the sharp prow 
cleft the waters ina manner which told 
of a speed not:to be despised. As we 
flew along, the Acropolis of Corinth 
rose once more to view, blue and hazy, 
but still clearly defined ; thesnowysum- 
mits of the Basilica, gleaming in a sun- 
shine temporarily denied to the citadel, 
served as a back-ground of surpassing 
brilliancy. In five hours, let the wind 
which wafted us thus swiftly over the 
waters last, we should be in Athens. We 
congratulated ourselves upon our enter- 
prise and spirit, devised divers other 
trips in the same boat, with the same 
crew and, Deo volente, the same breeze. 
Having refreshed ourselves to the 
amount permitted by the very meagre 
supply we, in our confidence of a pros- 
perous voyage, had thought fit to pro- 
vide, we had recourse to our books, 
maps, chessmen, and drawing. 

How beautiful was the scenery we 
flitted past ; how pure the azure of the 
sky and sea: even V was mollified, 
and amused himself by transferring my 
sketches to the deck of the vessel, en 
grand, and with involuntary variations, 
We had been thus pleasantly employed 
for about an hour when, aroused by 
the flapping of the sails,-we awoke to 
the painful conviction that our cherished 
breeze was playing us false. For a few 
moments we clung to the hope that it 
was but a partial lull—vain delusion ! 
Gradually the sea fell; the sails hung 
loose, and flapped ominously against 
the mast: the very pennant assumed 
a perpendicular line, and the vessel 
ceased to be amenable to the helm. 
This was, decidedly, more than we bar- 
gained for. Our discontent with the 
unexpected turn which affairs had taken 
found vent in divers ways. V in 

‘i the eternal refrain, that he always knew 
it would be so. ‘Time wore on, the 
beauty of the day had passed, the sun 

sank rapidly, and the oars, to which we 











had compelled the reluctant crew. to 
take, were powerless, in the idle hands 
which plied them, to make head against 
a strong counter current, which carried 
us quickly towards the south. Slowly 
the daylight faded, and silence fell upon 
all—a silence only broken by the oc- 
casional enunciation by V——, of the 
inevitable certainty of a night at sea, 
a descent upon Algeria, or our murder, 
in cold blood, by the pirates. 

Feeling that the former of these lu- 
gubrious fancies would assuredly be 
realised, we proposed to use the remain- 
ing twilight to good purpose. We 
ordered all our luggage from the hold, 
and made a perfect couch for the ladies. 
This was scarcely done, ere— 


** Not as in northern climes, obscurely bright, 
But one unclouded blaze of living light, 


the sun set; the brief twilight rapidly 
departed, and it was night—silent, 
solemn, ever-glorious night! The stars 
came forth one by one, and took their 
places in the deep-blue vault of heaven ; 
the last ripple died upon the waters, 
and stillness—that stillness which isonly 
to be felt at sea—fell around us. Two of 
our party, either blessed with insensible 
olfactories, or cursed with unwonted 
sensitiveness to cold, had retired below. 
After an ill-sustained attempt at con- 
versation, we, too, relapsed into silence, 
and essayed to slumber ; not all of us in 
vain, as— 

“ The regular breathing, calm and deep, 

Which tells of a healthful and tranquil sleep,” 


soon bore witness. For myself, it was 
hopeless ; and after half an hour’s at- 
tempt to woo the drowsy god, I raised 
myself upon my elbow, and seeing that 
one, at least, of my companions was in 
the same frame of mind, commenced a 
whispered conversation. So long as [ 
may live, 1 shall remember that event- 
ful night; every topic upon which we 
touched is impressed vividly upon my 
mind, all chastened, elevated, and re- 
fined by the sense of the presence of 
the sublime which is inseparable from 
a night at sea. Presently the moon 
arose, and climbed, paling the stars, 
high into the heaven, to be reflected, 
with scarcely diminished splendour, in 
the sleeping sea. Talking thus of many 
things, drmking deeply the cup of 
pleasure thus oilered, the hours of the 
night passed quickly, and it was with 
surprise that I found it was three 
o'clock, The cold became intense ; want 
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of food and rest began to produce their 
inevitable results, ‘and if not to sleep, 
we relapsed into silence. How long 
this continued I do not well know; 

but I remember feeling the vessel sw ing 


round, and hearing a confused Babel of 


strange sounds. Rousing myself, I 
found that it was morning. As the sun 
rose, the sails were be nt by a strong 
breeze, which had suddenly sprung up, 
and we were once more skimming along 
the waters, swift as an arrow. I Paleand 

hastly, our companions emerged from 
the hold, half asphyxiated, and suffer- 
ing intensely from the hardness of the 
bed they had selected—namely, the 
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shingles which composed the miniature 
ballast of our trusty felucca. As we 
passed the entrance to the Bay of Sala- 
mis, the English fleet, in all its impos- 
ing grandeur, lent another charm to 
the scene; and rubbing our eyes, by 
way of toilet, we hailed the long- 
wished-for shores of the Pireus. In 
half-an-hour, we were rattling on to 
Athens, having prevailed upon the 
coachman to forego, for an equivalent 
consideration, one, at least, of the nor- 
mal pauses in which the Attic jarvies 
indulge themselves and their horses, in 
ore these five miles. We had 


een exactly twenty-two hours at sea. 








Loud let the Brave Man’s praises swell, 

As organ blast, or clang of bell ; 

Of lofty soul, and spirit strong, 

He asks not gold—he asks but song! 
Then glory to God, by whose gift I raise 


The tribute of song to the Brave Man’s praise ! 





The thaw-wind came from the Southern Sea, 
Dewy and dark o’er Italy ; 
The scattered clouds fled far aloof, 
As flies the flock before the wolf; 
It swept o’er the plain, and it strew’d the wood, 


And it burst the ice-bands on river and flood. 


Ill. 





The snow-drifts melt, till the mountain calls 

With the voice of a thousand waterfalls ; 

The waters are over both field and dell, 

Still doth the land-flood wax and swell; 
And high roll its billows, as in their track 


They hurry the ice-crags of floating wrack. 


IV. 





On pillars stout, and arches wide, 
A bridge of granite stems the tide ; 
And midway o’er the foaming flood, 
Upon the bridge the toll-house stood ; 
There dwelleth the toll- -man, with babes and wife : 


Oh, toll-man! oh, toll-man! quick! flee for thy lif 
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Vv. 





Near, and more near, the wild waves urge : 

Loud howls the wind, loud roars the surge ! 

The toll-man sprang on the roof in fright, 

And he gazed on the waves in their gathering might: 
All-merciful God! to our sins be good! 
We are lost! we are lost! The flood! the flood! 












VI. 
High rolled the waves! In headlong track 
Hither and thither dashed the wrack ! 

On either bank uprose the flood ; 

Scarce on their base the arches stood ! 
The toll-man, trembling for house and life, 
Outscreams the storm with his babes and wife. 










VII. 
High heaves the flood-wreck—block on block 
The sturdy pillars feel the shock ; 

On either arch the surges break ; 

On either sidé the arches shake. 
They totter! they sink ‘neath the whelming wave ; 
All-merciful Heaven! have pity and save! 










VIII. 





Upon the river’s further strand, 
A trembling crowd of gazers stand ; 
In wild despair their hands they wring, 
Yet none may aid or succour bring ; 
And the hapless toll-man, with babes and wife, 
Is screaming for help through the stormy strife. 










Ix. 


When shall the Brave Man’s praises swell, 
As organ blast, or clang of bell ? 
Ah! name him now, he tarries long ; 
Name him at last, my glorious song. 
Oh! speed, for the terrible death draws near ; 
Oh! Brave Man! oh! Brave Man! arise; appear! 










x. 






Quick gallops up, with headlong speed, 

A noble count, on noble steed ! 

And lo! on high, his fingers hold 

A purse well stored with shining gold. 
«*« Two hundred pistoles for the man who shall save 
Yon perishing wretch from the yawning wave!” 











XI. 





Who is the Brave Man, say, my song, 
Shall to the Count thy meed belong? 
Though, by high Heaven, right brave he be, 
I know a braver still than he. 
Oh, Brave Man! oh, Brave Man, arise, appear ! 
Oh, speed, for the terrible Death draws near | 
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xII, 





And ever higher swell the waves, 
And louder still the storm wind raves, 
And lower sink their hearts in fear. 
Oh, Brave Man, Brave Man, haste, appear! 
Buttress and pillar, they groan and strain! 
And the rocking arches are rent in twain! 


xXIrr. 





Again, again, before their eyes, 
High holds the Count the glittering prize, 
All see, but all the danger shun, 
Of all the thousand stirs not one, 
And the tollman in vain through the tumult wild, 
Outscreams the tempest with wife and child. 


XIV. 





But who amid the crowd is seen, 

In peasant garb, with simple mien, 

Firm, leaning on a trusty stave, 

In form and feature tall and grave ? 
He hears the Count, and the scream of fear 
He sees that the moment of death draws near! 


XV. 





Into a skiff he boldly sprang ; 

He braved the storm that round him rang ; 

He called aloud on God’s great name, 

And backward a deliverer came. 
But the fisher skiff seems all too small 
From the raging waters to save them all! 


xvi. 





The river round him boiled and surged, 
Thrice through the waves his skiff he urged, 
And back through wind and waters’ roar, 
He bore them safely to the shore. 
So fierce rolled the river, that scarce the last 
In the fisher skiff through the danger passed. 


XVII. 





Who is the Brave Man? say, my song, 

To whom shall that high name belong ? 

Bravely the peasant ventured in, 

But ‘twas, perchance, the prize to win. 
If the generous Count had proffered no gold, 
The peasant, methinks, had not been so bold! 


XVIII. 


Out spake the Count, * Right boldly done! 
Here, take thy purse; ’twas nobly won!” 
A generous act, in truth, was this, 
By Heaven! the Count right noble is! 
But loftier still was the soul displayed 
By him in the peasant-garb arrayed! 
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XIX. 


‘¢ Poor though I be, thy hand withhold, 


I barter not my life for gold! 

Yon hapless man is ruined now ; 

Great Count, on him thy gift bestow !” 
He spake from his heart in his honest pride, 
And he turned on his heel, and strode aside. 


XX. 


Then loudly let his praises swell, 
As organ blast or clang of bell, 
Of lofty soul and spirit strong, 
He asks not gold, he asks but song. 
So glory to God, by whose gift I raise 
The tribute of song to the Brave Man’s praise ! 





MISREPRESENTATIVES OF IRELAND—OUR M.P.S. 


Ir is just five years since, in some re- 
marks on the “ Irish Members,” we 
urged upon our countrymen the para- 
mount importance of improving the 
representation of Ireland, by returning 
none but men of character and position 
to the House of Commons. We did 
not expect that a great change could 
be made all at once in a bad system, 
and that an end could be put immedi- 
ately to the adventurer genus of Irish 
M.P.s. We expected that such a 
reform, to be effected by public opi- 
nion, should gradually come round ; 
and after the long maintenance of the 
O’Connell system—of five-pound Re- 
pealer M.P. ‘s—of the tail senators, 
skulking from their duns, and shirking 
their public duties—we were not san- 
guine about any immediate improve- 
ment. We now return to the sub- 
ject, and ask our countrymen, Ro- 
man Catholics and Protestants, for 
their attention, while we examine how 
the representatives of Ireland returned 
in 1847 have done their duty, in five 
consecutive Sessions of Parliament. 
What have been their talents? Has 
their conduct been honourable, and 
worthy of the gentry of Ireland? Has 
their patriotism been worthy of confi- 
dence or applause ? 

Let not our readers start aside, and 
think that we are going to treat them 
with that stereotyped newspaper decla- 
mation, which too often, by certain 


organs of prejudice, is cast upon all 
ranks and classes of the people of Ire- 
land. We are not going to do any 
such thing. We propose to mark a 
great public evil, with practical refer- 
ence to its cure; and we do not enter 
upon the question from the least desire 
of subjecting to acrimonious criticism 
a class of public characters, many of 
whom are beneath criticism. We wish 
to setin a strong and distinct light 
certain political fac ts, which, if once 
seized hold of by public opinion, will, 
with an eloquence of their own, con- 
vince the public of Ireland that the 
class of Irish members should be con- 
siderably improved. 

The first fact that we desire to 
impress upon the country is this— 
that while Irish intellect never was 
more active or more honoured than 
now in Arts, Letters, and Science, 
it has lamentably degenerated in the 
Senate; or, in other words, while 
Irishmen in this age can boast of fa- 
mous countrymen as Sculptors, Paint- 
ers, Authors, Scholars, and Divines, it is 
an extraordinary fact that the Senators 
of Ireland have fallen far below what 
they were twenty-five years since. 

Without now investigating the cause 
of this change for the worse, let us ex- 
clusively regard the fact itself, which 
we can better appreciate if we insti- 
tute a contrast between the laurels 
gained by Irish intellect in the sciences 
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and arts, with the miserably-stunted 
chaplets gained in the Senate. 

We assert, without fear of contra- 
diction, that Irish intellect was never, 
at any former period, more active than 
now in Trinity College, in the Church, 
at the Bar, in the Medical Profession, 
in the Fine Arts, orin Letters. In Tri- 
nity College, Lloyd and Hamilton are 
names of European fame, and several 
of the younger Fellows, with Salmon 
and Jellett at their head, are known 
by reputation wherever Mathematics 
are diligently cultivated. Has the 
English Bench of Bishops a more 
learned divine, or profounde r reasoner, 
than the Bishop of Ossory? In that 
eloquence of the pulpit which is at 
once erudite and popular, which can 
influence great assemblies in delivery, 
and satisfy academical readers in pe- 
rusal, Mortimer O'Sullivan and Hugh 
MaeNeile sustain the reputation of the 
Green Isle, as of a country prolific in 
orators. In another class of pulpit elo- 
quence, depending ong greateloc ution: ary 
artand proficiency in practical rhetoric, 
Lord Riversdale, “Bishop of Killaloe, is 
now without a rival, uniess we turn to 
the accomplished son of Dean Kirwan, 
who brilliantly sustains the fame of his 
gifted father. At the bar, so far from 
there being a degeneracy, there is, in 
our opinion, an improvement in the 
general efficiency of the profession, and 
in the decided increase of deeply-read 
lawyers. It is true, that we have no 
Curran, nor Plunket, nor Bushe; but 
these were men of an age, as much 
beyond what may be gene rally expected 
from the bar, as Milton, Dryde n and 
Byron, are beyond the poets of average 
times. But with as much well-founded 
confidence as Lord Plunket did in his 
memorable farewell speech in 1841, 
we now ‘‘challenge comparison,” on 
the part of the Irish Bar, with West- 
minster Hall. Where is there a better 
lawyer than our present Lord Chan- 
cellor Blackburne. Show us, at the Eng- 
lish Bar, any man with the great natural 
powers, the uncommon quickness, the 
versatile energy, and masculine ora- 
tory of Isaac Butt. When only six 
years a barrister, the present Chancel- 
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lor of England gave him a silk gown ; 
and, if we may trust what we have 
hes ard from good authority, not only 
did Lord St. Leonards, but Lord St. 

Germans also, urgently press upon Sir 
Robert Peel the expediency of engag- 
ing Mr. Butt in eminent official service. 

‘Tell us the name of any English bar- 
rister, who could have made a grander 

display than the Solicitor-General for 
Ireland (Mr. W hiteside) did, in the case 
of the ** Queen v. O'Connell.” Would 
Thessiger, Cockburn, Kelly, if they had 
a month to prepare, equal the last 
hour of Whiteside’s glorious display 
in the first day of ths ut famed address ? 

Since his entrance into the House of 
Commons, Mr. Whiteside has spoken 
with singular readiness, and facility 
of reply. He has twice encountered 
Messrs. Cobden and Bright, with vi- 
gorous ability; and in the debate of 
Tuesd: ay, 4th May, on the Militia Bill, 

he tore to pieces the elaborate spe ech 
of the latter agitator, with a ready 
force of argument that brought down 
thundering cheers from the House of 
Commons. 

There are seventy English barris- 
ters in the present House of Commons. 
Does any one of them possess, in the 

same degre e, the union of moral and 
mental qualities seen in.J oseph Napier— 
profound erudition joined to high mo- 
ral tone of character—the mental facul- 
ties vivified by sincerely-cherished spiri- 
tual convictions—the fac ulty for affairs 
vined to the capacity for persuasion ? 
Mr. Henn, Mr. Brewster, Mr. Francis 
Fitzgerald, Sergeant Christian, and 
others, abundantly demonstrate that 
the Irish Bar, so far from retrograding, 
is advancing in ability. 

At the English Bar several Irishmen 
nave advanced to distinction. Baron 
Martin has attained the bench; Ser- 
geants Shee and Murphy, though of 
opposite politics to ours, we readily 
admit to be fluent and skilful advocates. 
Mr. Hugh Hill and Mr. Keatinge are 
in the first rank on their respective 
circuits. But far greater legal success 
than that of these accomplished persons 
is that of Mr. Willes,* whose name 
meets the eye in the reports in every 


* It is to this gentleman that allusion is made by a very worthy Irishman, Sir Thomas 


Deane, in the reports of the } 


National Exhibition to be held at Cork. 


“Mr. Shea had received a very interesting letter from Mr. Willes, of London, énclosing a 


cheque for £10 10s. It was as follows :— 


‘Str— 


‘Inner Temple, 26th April, 1852. 


In answer to your letter of the 28rd inst., asking my co-operation and support for 


the Cork Exhibition, I reply in the only manner I can, by sending you the enclosed cheque 
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day’s Times; very constantly in the 
Equity Reports, as “Mr. Willes, of 
the Common Law Bar.” It seems 
only like yesterday since we heard o 
his Mathematical talents in T.C.D. ; 
and recollecting that he is still in 
early manhood, and learning from 
various quarters of the extent, as well 
as the rapidity, of his success, aware 
that he is esteemed as one of the first 
lawyers at the bar, and selected for his 
eminence as one of the Law Inquiry 
Commissioners, we can fairly claim that 
at the English Bar, as in arts and sci- 
ence, Irish talent is eminent and dis- 
tinguished. 

Let us now glance at the Medical 
Profession. London has many emi- 
nent surgeons and physicians, and we 
have the highest respect for their well- 
earned celebrity. In the special know- 
ledge of particular branches of know- 
ledge, the London faculty is deservedly 
famous. But with all our respect for 
Mr. Guthrie, Mr. Lawrence, Doctors 
Watson and Chambers, we ask them 
to give us a match for Sir Philip 
Crampton, as an operative surgeon, 
as an accomplished scholar, and as a 
finished gentleman fit to adorn high so- 
cieties? Doctor Watson is a most able 


hysician, and the general principles of 


fedical Science have been most lumin- 
ously expounded by him; but we think 
Sir Henry Marsh a man of more in- 
tuitive perception, and with more of 
the distinctive genius of a physician. 
Need we mention the names of Stokes, 
of Graves, Cusack, Wilde, and others, 
to prove that Irish intellect has not 
been retrograde in the healing arts. 
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Nor should we forget, on this head, 
that one of the very first names in the 
London faculty, Richard Quain,F.R.S., 
author of the great work on the Ar- 
teries, belongs to an Irishman. In 
the Fine Arts, MacClise, MacDowell, 
Hogan, Foley, Moore, Mulready, El- 
more, Danby, speak for themselves, 
and tell, with several names, that never 
were so many Irishmen simultaneously 
eminent in sculpture and painting ; 
whilst in architecture the name of 
Barry is united to works which make 
that patronymic twice renowned in art. 
In General Science we have Professor 
Romney Robinson, second to none in 
Europe for an acquaintance with almost 
every branch of human knowledge ; the 
Astronomer Royal; Lord Rosse, the 
Herschel of his age, and several others 
too numerous to mention. In the list 
of authors we can particularise only a 
few of the many eminent Irishmen, 
beginning with Petrie, whose name 
will stand in letters as long as the 
Round Towers—a choice specimen of a 
true literary Irishman, with genial 
affections not narrowed to class or 
creed—expansive and liberal, in the 
proper meaning of that abused word ; 
Lever, Ferguson, Jonathan Freke 
Slingsby, M‘Carthy, and Carleton; 
and in political writing, for energy 
and strength of style, for the union 
of downright force and directness of 
purpose, and the command of tho- 
roughly English diction, no political 
pen approaches that of Dr. Giffard, 
the learned and universally-respected 
editor of the Standard. It is a 
fact worthy of notice, that the first 






for £10 10s. I most heartily rejoice at the intended Exhibition, but more at the contents 


of the prospectus which you have been good enough to send me. 


The account of the 


progress of the deputations from the Committee, and their reception in the principal towns 
which they visited, is deeply affecting. It is the first healthy united movement I remember 
in the country, and I must sincerely hope that this is the first throb of a revival complete 
and permanent.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 


* The Right Worshipful the Mayor of Cork.’ 


‘James WILLEs. 


“Sir T. Deane considered that one of the most gratifying communications they had received 
since the formation of the Committee. It was from a distinguished fellow-citizen, a 
son of the respected Dr. Willes, and from one who had by his talent raised himself in a most 
eminent degree, to a high position in England. He was an honour to this city that had 
given him birth, and to the seminaries in which he had been educated. He would move 
that the thanks of the Committee be given to Mr. Willes. It was charming to find that 
men at a distance did not forget their native place, but were cheering on their countrymen 
in the manner that had been just read. Mr. Willes possessed a work executed by that 
great meteor that once flashed across this city (Ford), and he would suggest that he be 
requested to send it to the Exhibition, for without it the Exhibition would be incomplete. 

‘The Archdeacon, as a friend of Dr. Willes, seconded the vote of thanks, which was 
passed.” 
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political writer of the Tory party, and 
the most versatile journalist of the 
Whig connexion—the editors of the 
Standard and the Globe ~ Doctor 
Giffard and ** Father Prout,” should 
both be Irishmen. Nor, in speaking 
of oe il writers, should we forget 
the brilliant and impassioned Croly. 

Now, from this galaxy of names, 
sufficient to attest the versatility and 
force of Irish intellect, let us turn 
to the House of Commons, and ask 
what laurels have been won there by 
Trishmen during the last five 
We will not rake up the 
those lights of other days—Burke, She- 
ridan, Grattan, Flood, Hussey Burgh, 
Canning, and others. We will not 
try the members for Ireland by any 
extraordinar ry test, requiring vas t abi- 
lities or colossal intellects ; but we 
put the question fairly, and ask our 
countrymen to mention the names of 
Irishmen, who in political life are as 
eminent and respected in the House of 
Commons, as the host of names we 
have mentioned above, are in the va- 
rious paths of intellectual, exertion to 
which they have applied. 

Look at the Members who rey present 
what is called 
you believe themselves, and place any 
confidence in their words (which no 
persons of the least knowledge of them 
may do), they are now working in the 
haben and noblest of all causes, that 

Civil and Religious Liberty.” 
They tell us that they are struggling 
for 


years ? 


“ Happy homes and altars free." 


And though these knights of the bri- 
gade cannot add, in the Young Ireland 
fashion— 


* Their only talisman, the sword ;" 
they vociferously exclaim— 
“ Their only spell-word—Liberty.” 


Ah! gentlemen, liberty is, indeed, a 
holy inspiration, and brings, with sub- 
lime ideas, burning words and glowing 
sentiments gloriously uttered. You 
have (if you are to be believed) a most 
glorious cause to work for. Nay, you 
tell us that you are actually engaged 
in it. Does your eloquence do honour 
to that cause ? Does your ability shed 
lustre on Ireland? Give us the names 
of the men amongst you, not to be 
counted with the Floods, Burkes, or 
Grattans, but even with the secondary 
class of Irish politicians—with Par. 
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nells, Newports, Spring Rices, Thomas 
Wyses—et hoc genus omne. 

No Irish Member has spoken so 
often, sometimes so offensively, as 
Mr. Reynolds. Amongst politicians, 
he is a notoriety, not a celebrity. He 
is one of the most disagreeable and 
tiresome speakers we e ver heard, His 
voice is coarse, harsh, creaking, and 
monotonous, reminding us of a win- 
nowing-machine out of repair. Al- 
though he has been for all his life 
haranguing, he has not attained to the 
art of fluent speaking ; he has defects 
of voice, intonation, and manner, that 


would have made Demosthenes himself 


a repulsive speaker. His language is 
commonplace, vulgar, and colloquial ; 
his diction betrays no attainments 
in literature, and his mode of dealing 
with his topics suggests nothing but 
the hacknied exaggeration of a pl it- 
form speaker. Of course, being an 
Irishman, he has something of that 
Milesian humour which every Paddy 
possesses more or less; for as a great 
English wit once remarked, ‘ who 
thanks an Irishman for being humour- 
ous,” any more than a Spaniard for 
being dignified, a Frenchman lively, 
or an E nglis hens an industrious? But 
Mr. Re ynolds has no originality in his 
humour. His jokes are worn out, and 
much more venerable than himself. 
Timeo hominem unius libri; and of all 
bores, we dread him whose favourite 
author is the recondite and rarely-read 
Mr. Joseph Miller. 

To be a leader in polities is a part 
altogether beyond the powers of Mr. 

teynolds. He has neither the enlarged 
comprehension, the extensive informa- 
tion, nor the commanding qualities re- 
quired. Of course, having passed many 
years of his life in business, he knows a 
great deal of every day- life; and if he 
would follow the advice given him by 
the late Richard Sheil, and avoid his 
excessive personalities, confining him- 
self to Committee work, and to political 
matters of subordinate detail, it is very 
possible that in case he should find 
some peculiar constituency willing to 
choose him as their representative, he 
may possibly graduate amongst the 
fourth-rate members of the House, and 
may be associated with the 


‘* ——fortemque Gygem fortem que Cleanthum” 
of Parliamentary warfare. 


Mr. Rey nolds was bidding fair tohead 
the Brigadiers, until all “competition 
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on his part was hopelessly distanced 
by the rapid rise in Roman Catholic 
popularity of Mr. Keogh, the Member 
for Athlone. Mr. Keogh is undoubtedly 
a clever man ; always a fluent and often 
a forcible speaker, with a stentorian 
voice that is of considerable assistance 
to him in producing effect, and with 
that command of language which an 
educated barrister possesses, fond of 
reading the orations of Erskine, Curran, 
and Brougham. The changes in his 
—_— aspects since he entered the 
ouse of Commons would require as 
heavy a draw on the memory as to 
repeat the Homeric Catalogue of the 
Ships, and when enumerated would be 
more puzzling than Doctor Ohm’s ma- 
thematical illustrations of the Electro- 
meter. We cannot concur with that 
House of Commons wag who suggested 
that it was Mr. Keogh’s intention to 
personify the Differential Calculus. We 
recollect that the logic of some parts of 
she celebrated orations in Thucydides 
is not quite agreed upon by classical 
eritics—some hinting at a hiatus valde 
deflendus, and others insisting that the 
speeches in ‘Thucydides are in parts ad- 
dressed to the ear. Ifso succinct and 
nervous a historian as Thucydides is 
oceasionally unintelligible, we have a 
large allowance for the Member for 
Athlone, though he never probably 
counted on his seat for that borough as 
& xrque ts ai, The discrepancy be- 
tween his Peelism in the days of 
O'Connell, his opposition to the idol of 
the Roman Catholics, and his leader- 
ship of the Brigade, may not be so 
astonishing, when we recollect that 
Lord John Russell, after having qui- 
vered for years under the shillelagh of 
O'Connell, sought to obtain political 
capital by aspersing the creed of the 
Roman Catholics, to whom he has him- 
self confessed in the House he gave 
«more than their strict share of official 
promotion.” We are very far from 
extenuating the conduct of Mr. Keogh; 
but we may say that when Lord 
Arundel, Mr. More O’Ferrall, and 
others, of whom we hoped better things, 
have truckled to the Papal authority, 
we are not surprised at Mr. Keogh re- 
solving at a bound to jump before the 
very mediocre and incapable leaders 
of the Ultramontanists, and to di- 
rect to himself the cheers flung away 
rather than bestowed upon the junior 
atid inferior race of the O’Connells— 
the noisy Reynolds—the amiable but 
VOL. XXXIX.—NO, CCXXXIV. 
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weak Arundel—the effete O'Ferrall. 
One good act Mr. Keogh performed 
that we cannot forget. He effectually 
silenced Mr. Roebuck in his indisceri- 
minate assaults on Ireland and the 
Irish. He has ready repartee, con- 
siderable humour, and controversial 
capacity. We could wish that they 
were exerted in a better cause than 
that to which they are now devoted. 
We will not pass seriatim through 
the long list of fourth-rate men sent 
from Ireland to Parliament—we pass 
on to general considerations. We 
would like to see the active energies 
of the community efficiently repre- 
sented by men of conduct and capa- 
city. The encouragement given by 
the constituencies of Ireland to the 
lowest class of political adventurers is 
the main cause of the deterioration of 
our representatives. On this point we 
may mention a fact, that speaks vo- 
lumes as to the class to which many of 
the Irish popular M.P.s have belong- 
ed. ‘There is a club in London called 
by the name of the Erectheium ; its 
originators probably supposed that 
the name would sound like the Athe- 
neum; but beyond the fact of the 
two names ending in um, there is not 
the least resemblance between the 
two clubs, In the very numerous list 
of members for the Erectheitum, for 
the year 1851, we can only perceive 
one M.P., and only one titled per- 
son is in the whole list, the late Sir 
John D. Paul, who, we believe, was 
the main founder of that club. Now, 
we have been informed, on good au- 
thority, that not less than fifteen Irish 
members were in one day all admitted 
into the Hrectheium last summer ; and 
we have heard that several of these 
members, who might, from their politi- 
cal antecedents, beexpected to be found 
at the Reform Club, have never ven- 
tured to present themselves to the bal- 
lot at that club, lest, like one of the 
very richest (but not most respected 
of their body), they should be treated 
to a copious shower of black balls. 
Now, some of the West-End clubs 
are not so very particular in their se- 
lection of members. There are a vast 
number of clubs, secondary in their 
character, and anxious to obtain new 
members, for the purpose of support- 
ing their great expenses. Any tho- 
rough gentleman, with respectable an- 
tecedents, can easily get into them; 
but the difficulty of a large batch of 
36 
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the popular Irish M.P.s to find a 
club is significant of their class and 
conduct. 

Adventurers—we repeat, mere ad- 
venturers—were returned, in various 
instances, at the last general elections 
in Ireland. We fear, unless the con- 
stituencies are roused to the impor- 
tance of selecting proper candidates at 
the coming dissolution, that grievous 
harm will be done to the political cha- 
racter of our representative body. 
We entreat, therefore, that electors, 
and persons who have influence with 
them, would consider well the position 
in life, and the prospects of the par- 
ties seeking to be returned to the 
House of Commons. If men capable 
of raising the fume of Ireland, of win- 
ning lustre to themselves, and gradu- 
ating honourably amongst the states- 
men and orators of the empire—if 
such men come before them, let them 
not narrowly inquire as to the extent 
of their personal resources, or the 
level of their social positions. Such 
men will soon win elevation for them- 
selves, and raise their country’s cha- 
racter along with their own. But, 
supposing that it should be sought to 
engage the confidence of electors for 
briefless barristers, who get their party 
in the readiest market, and are willing 
to sell it in the dearest—of men, who 
failing to win clients or confidence at 
the bar, desire to sham popular prin- 
ciples for a season, until having drag- 
gled themselves in political dirt, they 
can sell themselves for some colonial 
office, where they may escape at once 
from the creditors they bilked and the 
constituencies they have betrayed; 
then we do hope that such men will 
be scouted from the hustings. Is there 
not something very suspicious in a 
young Irish barrister (unless he has 
wealth and high social station) wish- 
ing to get into Parliament ? He cannot 
be raised to the bench, for he has not 
position or professional reputation to 
justify his elevation. If he had elo- 
quence, talent, or learning, he would 
not take to adventuring in St. Ste- 
phen’s, but would work on at his pro- 
fession, until he was in that rank, when, 
like a Napier,a Butt, or a Whiteside, 
he could justly lay claim to judicial ho- 
nours. Wearied of dragging his bag 
about the Hall, and of his petty profes- 
sional gains, he turns political adven- 
turer, affects violent prejudices, and 
rants from a platform. He trusts for 
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success to the simplicity of constituen- 
cies, the frenzied folly of heated parti- 
sans, and the chapter of accidents. He 
will promise everything, perform no- 
thing ; and, with Ireland on his lips, 
and liberty on his tongue, he will jump 
out of his pledges, and leap into a 
place, snapping his fingers like a mer- 
ryman at his gaping dupes. 

Electors of the counties of Cork 
and Longford—do you believe that 
you were faithfully served by Doctor 
faurice Power, and Major Blackhall? 
** Hurrah for O’Connell !”—‘* Hurrah 
for Repeal”—and ‘‘ Hurrah for the 
People,” were the final words of Dr. 
Power’s address to the Electors of the 
County of Cork. The Roman Ca- 
tholics of that county returned him, 
and when Lord J. Russell wrote his 
«‘ Durham Letter,” did the gentleman 
who invoked O’Connell, Repeal, and 
the People, join in the sympathies of 
those who returned him? He was 
otherwise engaged, and would have only 
desired his bamboozled constituents to 
ery—‘‘ Hurrah for St. Lucia, and 
£2,000 a-year.” 

Then, again, Major Blackhall went 
through the formula of taking a whole 
string of pledges propounded to him 
by the Roman Catholic priests of Long- 
ford. Where is he now? What has 
he done for his constituents ? 

Scanning the list of candidates now 
trying to get returned to the House of 
Commons, we observe several mere 
adventurers, without talents or genius 
to compensate for their selfishness 
and scheming. If there be any man 
more than another who is to be 
carefully watched, or sceptically re- 
garded, it is an Irish attorney aiming 
at a seat in Parliament. Such a 
man’s real aim must be intensely per- 
sonal. Why does he leave his busi- 
ness? Why does he desert his lucra- 
tive occupations? If he has made a 
fortune and can live without a profes- 
sion in order to show his independence, 
he should refrain from practising it, if 
he aspires to Parliamentary position. 
The English attornies are, by reason 
of their great numbers, and on account 
of the large pecuniary transactions in 
the sister country, more wealthy (not 
more repectable) than our Irish attor- 
nies. Now it is a very remarkable 
fact, that in England, constituencies 
carefully avoid choosing attornies for 
their members. The very term, “4a 
political attorney,” is significant of job- 
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bing of private bills, and peddling in 
public affairs. We have the greatest 
respect for the profession of attornies ; 
doubtless, the bar is a more illustrious 
but not more useful body than that of 
attornies, and for the profession in Ire- 
land, as it has been conducted for the 
last twenty years, we feel the sincerest 
respect. It would be superfluous to cite 
the many names that rise spontaneously 
to the memory in considering the pro- 
fession; but it is somewhat remarkable 
that none of those who occupy the 
highest professional position, and pos- 
sess the largest means, though so well 
able to afford electioneering expenses, 
and to maintain the rank of Members 
of Parliament, have ever sought to be 
returned to the House of Commons, 
Why so? Simply, because their en- 
gagements were too extensive, and their 
business too lucrative to desert it for 
Parliament. If English attornies do 
not seek to enter the House of Com- 
mons until they have ceased to practise 
their profession, we confess that there 
seems something strange to us in the 
notion of Irish attornies leaving their 
records and their causes to embark in 
London life and Parliamentary strug- 
gles. 

We expect that jobbing Parlia- 
mentary attornies will make a heavy 
bill of costs against that “ unprotected 
female,” Mrs. Green Erin—very green, 
indeed, to trust her affairs to jobbers 
and speculators with a six-and-eight- 
penny system of politics. Poor lady! 
How amazed she will be when Mr. 
O’Latitat sends her his little account, 
viz. :— 


Mrs. Green Erin, of Emerald Hall, Dr. to 
Timothy M‘Quirk O’Latitat :— 


To attending 113 days at the 

Offence Association, in order 

to receive your instructions to 

proceed au ee £355 19 0 
To listening to the discussions at 

the Offence Association for 

21 days, at ten guineas a day 220 10 0 
To extra trouble in listening to 

Mr. John Reynolds, in four 

days ete eee 42 6 8 
To share in the Puffiway, for 

the purpose of writing youup 150 0 0 
To patriotic expenditure at the 

borough of Ballygammon 1530 6 8 
To five years’ parliamentary 

services in your behalf, at 

£1,500 per annum, to remu- 

nerate me for professional 

losses eee we 7600 0 0 
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To torment of mind endured by 

associating with the Brigade 

M.P.s ee .. 4467 3 4 
To obloquy cast upon me by the 

Saxon scribblers of the Saxon 

tyrants eee ee §6€6—.: 18988 6s 8 
To damage done my health by 

chronic sickness incurred by 

nausea, resulting from seeing 

myself written up in the 

Puffaway, and other organs 718 3 4 
To general injury done to my 

personal, professional, and po- 

litical character, by being 

associated with one of your 

“low class” Irish M.P.s 10197 6 8 








£27075 2 4 


Poor Mrs. Green Erin will, no 
doubt, be surprised at such a bill bein 
furnished her, and we hope that it wil 
at least produce its own effect, that of 
inducing her to openher eyes at last, and 
not allow the change of her lands, 
messuages, hereditaments, and tene- 
ments to pass into the custody of sordid 
sharpers. Instead of referring the 
above bill of costs to the taxing-officer, 
we will at present advise a reference 
to the credit side of Mr. O’Latitat’s 
account :— 


Mrs. Green Erin, of Emerald Hall in ac- 
count with Timothy MacQuirk O’Latitat: 
Cr. £s d, 
By fourteen situations sold in 
the Customs, at £40 each ... 560 0 0 
By three ditto in the G.P.O., at 
£20 each ... eco «a @ @.6 
By 44 men got into the London 
police through using your 
name, at £1 10s. each 
By profit on assignment of 500 
shares in the “Promissory 
Humbug Association,” given 
for use of M.P.’s name -. 413 0 0 
By ditto in the “Joint Stock 
Clattercrash Banking Com- 
pany,” and for attending as 
director of the year +1150 13 4 
By special grant from “ Friends 
of Civil and Religious Liberty,” 
as an M.P. in their service... 500 0 0 
£2749 13 4 
In order to make things pleasant, I will de- 
duct 15 per cent. from my account furnished, 
and am satisfied to take a place in the West 
Indices at £2,000 per annum in payment 
thereof.” 


66 0 0 





T. Mac O’L. 


Such is the way in which poor 
Mrs. Erin has been cheated for years 
past. The sharpers of public life, the 
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huxtering pedlars in agitation, the 
itinerant charlatans have traded upon 
her credulity. Would that at last her 
eyes were opened to the importance of 
selecting proper representatives ! 

There is another fact about the pre- 
sent list of parliamentary candidates 
before us, that strikes us as being very 
remarkable. It is the number of jour- 
nalists aspiring to become M.P. for 
Ireland, and significantly enough, all 
of them are on the ultra-popular side. 
In England and Scotland journalists 
do not become M.P.s, and it is deserv- 
ing of note that journalists are not 
liked in the House of Commons for va- 
rious reasons. Members of the House 
do not like to be in close contact with 
persons always on the look out for 
news, and on the watch for topics of 
journal interest. We know, upon the 
best authority, that in the case of cer- 
tain M.P.s contributing to daily jour- 
nals, eking out their incomes by their 
pens, the fact damaged their social 
consideration in the house—* The fel- 
low, no doubt, is able to writé fluently 
enough ; but why does he not meet us 
face to face in debate? Why does he 
attack us from the ambush of his types, 
instead of grappling with our speeches 
as we make them? He is no M.P., 
but a newspaper man, using this house 
as his shop for trading purposes!” Such 
is the way that leading-article-writing 
M.P.s have been spoken of, and 
thought of, by general and indepen- 
dent Members of the House. ‘The la- 
bours of a journalist and an M.P. are, 
in our mind, not only inconsistent, 
but antagonistic. Journalists look too 
much to the cry of the hour and to the 
latest opinion, and M.P.s ought to be 
above such considerations. M.P. jour- 
nalists will always be looked on in Par- 
liament as literary spies, as dangerous 
companions; and official persons will, 
for various reasons, fear their ad- 
vances. We have heard this subject 
carefully discussed by literary persons 
of great experience, and by shrewd 
members of the House of Commons, 
andthe parliamentary prejudice against 
journalist M.P.s, is certainly very 
strong, and in some respects founded 
in strong causes. ‘‘ He is talking for 
his journal,” is a sentiment enough to 
palsy the power of the most fluent 
speaker that ever was trained under the 
influence of platform applause and ad 
captandum claptrap politics. 

As the late Chief Justice said in 
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the case of ‘ Birch versus Somerville,” 
we throw out those remarks gene- 
rally as we would in any other case.” 
Of course they cannot affect the pre- 
tensions of men with known wealth, 
and with responsible partners of credit 
and character. 

But there is an election, in which a 
certain journalist is a candidate, on 
which we have something to say. We 
allude to New Ross. Mr. Gavan 
Duffy's antecedents we need not dwell 
upon, nor give any reasons how ar- 
dently we desire to see Mr, Henry 
Lambert, of Carnagh, chosen in pre- 
ference to Mr. Duffy. Mr. Lambert 
is a man of high talent, and high fa. 
mily—a Roman Catholic in religion, a 
consistent Conservative in politics. Re- 
collecting his former ability in Par- 
liament, and how the Repealers winced 
under his rebukes, we should gladly 
see him M.P. for New Ross. But 
what of Sir Thomas Redington, the 
third candidate? We will say of the 
three candidates, that, in our opinion, 
Mr. Lambert is the most eligible in 
every way; Mr. Gavan Duffy the most 
dangerous; and Sir Thomas Redington 
the most degraded! When in office 
he swallowed Lord John Russell's Dur. 
ham blister, and now makes a wry 
face, while he attempts to spit it out 
of his mouth. Lord Derby, at Mer- 
chant Tailors’ Hall, declared that in 
his opinion there was no need for Lord 
John vilifying the creed of Roman 
Catholics, and galling them about 
‘*mummeries of superstition.” Mr. 
Wilson Croker, in the Quarterly Re- 
view, severely rebuked Lord John for 
the offensive language he had penned. 
While high Tories thus protested 
against the virulence of Lord John 
Russell, Sir Thomas Redington pocket- 
ted the affront and the salary to- 
gether. He joined with Lord Cla- 
rendon in jury- packing, in a fashion 
without precedent. He sat for two 
years under the rule and sway of Lord 
John Russell, and now he has ‘‘ the 
sublime effrontery” to attack the very 
policy which he aided by his coun- 
tenance, and supported by holding at 
once his office and his tongue! Shame! 
Shame! Oh! Sir Knight of the Bath, 
with your deeply blushing riband, 
what is there in a seat in Parliament 
to tempt one born amongst the gen- 
tlemen of Ireland, thus to degrade 
himself twice over. A renegade to 
his religion when in office, a recreant 
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to his party when out of power— 
never did any factionist play a more 
shameless game. Backed by the 
Imperial Executive, Sir Thomas did 
not fear to aid in punishing O’Brien 
and Meagher—guilty and mistaken, 
but not mercenary men; backed by 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland, and 
with Lord Derby and Mr. Wilson 
Croker as witnesses to the virulence of 
the Durham Letter, he had not the 
ow to aid in punishing Lord John. 

ut Sir Thomas is “an honourable 
man.” Pah! 

We dwell'upon the importance of 
looking to the antecedents and con- 
dition in life of the candidates for Par- 
liamentary honours, because we desire 
to see an INFLUENTIAL class of Members 
returned for Ireland. While we have 
no ao with the place-begging 
crew who advertise themselves as pa- 
triots, we are painfully conscious that 
Treland (unlike Scotland) has not re- 
ceived her fair share of the official 
honours and emoluments of the Empire 
promised to her at the Union. From 
the Colonies, the Indian Empire, and 
- departments of state nearer home, 

rishmen have been excluded, because 
the Intsu InTEREsT has never been pro- 
perly worked in Parliament, with re- 
ference to the distribution of Indian 
and Colonial patronage. Hitherto our 
Trish Conservative Members have not 
been active enough in dealing with this 
question. It has been raised, but 
— feebly, by popular” Members, 
without parliamentary influence or 
much personal credit. We trust that 
the Irish gentry, and those repre- 
sentatives of Ireland interested in 
sustaining their property, will not al- 
low this important question to get 
into the nent of the Mac Quirk O’ La- 
titat class of Members. But in order 
that it should be properly dealt with, 
and efficiently worked, we must have a 
class of Members, sans reproché, who 
can give weight to any cause they 
espouse, unlike the bragaway M.P.s, 
whose notion of imparting weight to a 
subject is by sinking it! What could 
a hundred Doctor Maurice Powers, or 
three hundred Major Blackhalls do 
for Ireland?—For the Catholics they 
courted and deserted, or for the Pro- 
testants they abused? Given a class 
of Members of worse than dubious 
social position, with wives and chil- 
dren pressing upon them for aid, or 
with a cohort of London duns escorting 


them up the lobbies of the palace at 
Westminster, what can result to 
Ireland but corruption for the coun- 
try and conscience-selling class of 
Members themselves—shame and de- 
gradation to the land that produced 
them? Who cares to hear such men 
in debate ?—who listens to them, as 
they rant for the reporters’ gallery, 
for a while deceiving their constituents 
by the exaggerated intensity of their ha- 
rangues, and the consistency of their 
votes on trivial questions—but sure to 
decamp when the Downing-street screw 
is put on them? The Maurice Power 
or Major Blackhall class of members are 
worse than useless to Ireland; and 
unless our countrymen rouse them- 
selves, and choose a better and more 
efficient body than they have returned 
to the last Parliament, our country 
will be again doomed to suffer sorely 
for the sins of beggarly representatives, 
and the political turpitude of bribe- 
entreating humbugs, who would take 
any amount of pledges as readily as 
Cornwall smugglers would swallow a 
score of Custom-house oaths. 
Recollect, we say to the gentry of 
Treland—to Protestants and Roman 
Catholics, that the Poor Law has been 
put upon you by the Empire, and that 
agricultural Ireland has been made to 
succumb to legislation for commercial 
and manufacturing England. You 
have now a fair claim to insist on the 
talent, energy, andenterprise of Ireland 
being admitted to Indian and Colonial 
offices in due proportion to her wealth 
and population. In that respect, as 
we will show at another time, she has 
been scandalously treated, and by none 
worse than by the Whigs. In Scot- 
land the younger sons, in early life, 
get promotion in India and the Colo- 
nies, and they often return to repur- 
chase their family estates, sustain their 
names, and assist their native land. 
The system, founded by Dundas, con- 
tinues to this day; and we must in 
Treland resolve that our public men 
should open for their pauperised coun- 
try anew vein of ore, by insisting upon 
their constitutional and imperial right 
to certain Colonial and Indian ‘ dig- 
gings,” from which they have hitherto 
been debarred. We hear much of the 
West Indian and East Indian interests, 
of the Bank interest, the Dock interest, 
and the Shipping interest; but we donot 
hear of the Intsu InrerEst—though our 
ears are stunned with cries of ‘the 
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Brigade,” ‘‘ the Catholic Hierarchy,” 
&e., &c. Alas! it is in that flatulent 
and noisy school of’ politics, dealing in 
words and platform speeches, and 
vows at hustings and pilgrimages to 
the Defence Association, that the dan- 
ger really lies of our Roman Catholic 
countrymen (more particularly) being 
caught by sound, to the neglect of sub- 
stance. The bragaway class of Mem- 
bers will give pledges and break them ; 
ranting in opposition to-day, and cut- 
ting to the Colonies on the morrow, bel- 
lowing all the louder when they are 
more resolved to bilk their party. 
Sorry would we be to suppose that our 
Roman Catholic countrymen would 
not aspire to elevating the intellectual 
honour of Ireland. For our own ge- 
neration they can point to the illus- 
trious poet, whose memory Ireland 
honours, and to some other distin- 
guished names. But after subtracting 
the names of O’Connell and Sheil, we 
press upon them, in no ungenerous 
spirit, that they have, either through 
carelessness or good-natured credulity, 
allowed a whole class of Members to 
get into the House of Commons, whose 
performances have not been credit- 
able to the fame of Ireland. We are 
sorry to say that clamour, and a few 
clerical agitators, have done more to 
return candidates to Parliament, than 
considerations of public duty or sound 
principles of patriotism. 

Take the case of Mr. Anstey, elected 
for Youghal, in 1847. It is a sample 
of the mode in which the popular party 
has managed its affairs, and consulted 
for the interests of the community. He 
was, or said he was, a convert to the 
Roman Catholic creed. What his real 
opinions were it is not of the slightest 
consequence to inquire. He went over 
to Youghal, armed with a letter of in- 
troduction to the priests, and set up as 
a candidate, in opposition to the Duke 
of Devonshire. The Duke, like many 
of his party, had a morbid partiality for 
his cousins, and resolved to put them 
in for Youghal. It so happened that 
the Protestants of that ancient and 
loyal town thought that the Duke 
ought to pay more regard to their feel- 
ings, and introduce to them candidates 
more personally interested in the wel- 
fare of Ireland than mere men of 
fashion, even though they should bear 
the honoured name of Cavendish. They 
would have been anxious to accommo- 
date the Duke, perhaps, if he had met 
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them half-way, but they had no notion 
of being treated as mere serfs, and, 
accordingly, they declined to vote for 
his Grace’s nominee, nor can our read- 
ers be surprised at such conduct on the 
part of the Protestantsof Youghal. Mr. 
Anstey easily obtained the seat by the 
active support given to him by the cre- 
dulous Roman Catholics of the town, 
who believed in his truth. During, and 
subsequent to his candidature, his fa- 
vourite subject of invective was Lord 
Palmerston, whom he attacked with 
the most apparently sincere antipathy. 
What has Mr. Anstey done for Ireland? 
—and how did he redeem the pledges 
given at the hustings? The newspa- 
pers recorded, in summary terms, the 
substance of his pointless and almost 
endless harangues. Whatever‘preten- 
sions to a parliamentary reputation Mr, 
Anstey possessed, were pulverised in 
ten minutes by one of the shortest and 
happiest replies ever made in Parlia- 
ment—the terse and pithy rejoinder of 
the late Mr. Sheil ; and the newspapers 
have not failed to inform us of the fre- 
quency of Mr. Anstey as a guest at 
Lady Palmerston’s receptions! Cer- 
tainly we must admit that the same au- 
thorities do very often record a selec- 
tion of strange names at those fashion- 
able assemblies. It was a maxim of 
Cardinal De Retz that ‘politicians 
neither love nor hate ;” and Lord Pal- 
merston chooses his guests so queerly 
with regard to their personal antece- 
dents towards himself, that he would 
seem to be a withess to the truth of the 
Cardinal's maxims. Because, at first 
sight, it does seem as odd to read of 
Mr. Anstey being a guest at Lord Pal- 
merston’s, as if we heard of Mr. Dis- 
raeli spending a season at Drayton 
Manor, or Mr. Reynolds being on a 
visit to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
But, doubtless, Lord Palmerston knows 
well why he invited the Member for 
Youghal to his reunions. 
But our readers will ask what is the 
ractical cure for this state of things ? 
We say, in reply, that the Roman Ca- 
tholics, for their own interests and ho- 
nour, as well as for the credit of their 
native land, should be induced to com- 
bine with the Protestant gentry of 
this island in returning as many Der- 
byites as possible to the next Parlia- 
ment. The Whigs, as a party, are 
utterly extinct. Their cousinhood may 
survive to be snappish in opposition, 
and to coquet with Radical agitators, 
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but as a party they are gone. It 
would be beyond the genius of a 
Chatham to revive them, even if such 
a man were to condescend to their 
alliance ; and assuredly neither Lord 
John Russell nor Earl Grey have 
aught of Chatham in their natures. 
The great Tory party, true to its na- 
tional instincts, now is upheld, not 
less by the support of its powerful 
friends and adherents, than by the ge- 
neral distrust of the insincere and 
shuffling Whigs. The Whigs are ut- 
terly ruined. Lord John Russell is 
hated by half of his party, for his 
ruinous leadership of the Opposition. 
In such circumstances, the only party 
that can be formed for Ireland is one 
in alliance with the property, the 
talent, and established respectability of 
the country. Nothing could be more 
injurious than to return to the House 
of Commons needy adventurers; bar- 
risters without independence, briefs, 
or clients; or attornies hunting for 
registrarships, et hoc genus omne. It 
is the boast of the ministerial party 
in Ireland that they can point in the 
House of Commons to the Attorney 
and Solicitor-General for Ireland, as 
men who uphold the character of the 
country for talent. While we write, 
we learn that Mr. Butt’s great powers 
have found a sphere suitable for their 
exertion in Parliament. It was a 
movement in advance, that certain in- 
fluential parties in the northern portion 
of this island overleaped mere family 
feelings, and selected Sir Emerson 
Tennent for a seat in Parliament. 
Mere territorial influence, without a 
recognition of active talents, would be 
injurious to the best interests of pro- 
perty in Ireland ; and we tell the no- 
bility and landlords of Ireland that 
it is not enough to rely, in choos- 
ing Members, to look to rent-rolls 
and high station, but that talent and 
= for parliamentary life must 
also be regarded. Lord Claude Ha- 
milton has shown himself very ready 
and skilful in debate, and is one of the 
most rising Members in the House. 
Lord Naas, by his vigilance for the in- 
terests of Ireland, and his thorough 
business habits, has gained general re- 
spect. Mr. G. A. Hamilton’s abilities 
and character are universally appre- 
ciated; and we could wish that more 
Members, resembling them in assiduity 
and zeal, were sent to London to take 
charge of ‘‘ The Irish Interest.” Let 
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the independent Roman Catholics all 
themselves, at the coming contest, wit 
the Ministerial party, and they will 
strengthen those influences which can 
alone raise Ireland from her depressed 
condition, and subdue those noxious 
elements of sectarian ascendancy, which 
‘“* Brigades” and ‘“ Defence Associ- 
ations” would perpetuate, for the sake 
of stipendiary advantages to adventur- 
ers in agitation, and to the degrading 
profit of despicable caterers to religious 
discord, and cringing slaves to Ultra- 
montane absolutism. 
In conclusion, we can only say that 
we have dealt with the subject on 
public grounds, and might, if we had 
thought fit, have written with great 
severity of the conduct of certain 
M.P.s, whose offences we leave to be 
dealt with by their constituents. We 
sincerely hope that the popular mind 
is not so intoxicated with faction as to 
be utterly incapable of distinguishing 
between good and bad candidates on 
the hustings. We have written ona 
painful topic, and have reluctantly 
been obliged to use the language of 
reprehension. We will, however, wind 
up with a story, which can point a 
moral as well as raise a laugh at the 
absurdity of political intoxication. 
There was a certain publican who 
kept a house of entertainment not far 
from Leixlip. He realised a small 
fortune by selling inferior porter to 
his customers when drunk. It so 
happened that when the brewery of 
«©D. O'Connell and Company” was 
started, he became a customer of the 
concern, which for a brief period ob- 
tained an ephemeral success over that 
of Guinness and Co., the D’Arcys, 
Thunders, and other non-political 
brewers. The O’Connell beverage, 
however, was not thought so palat- 
able or nourishing; and, like many 
of his order, the publican had a 
quantity of it left on his hands. 
Towever, late on a Sunday night, 
when his house would be crowded 
with sots, he would whisper his faith. 
ful Terry—* Are the boys drunk yet ?” 
** Not yet entirely, Sir, but they soon 
will be.” In half an hour after, Terry 
would return with the welcome intel- 
ligence of “‘the boys” being fairly 
drunk.” ‘ Then tip ‘em the Connell, 
you divil—tip ’em the Connell; they'll 
niver know the differ ’twixt that and 
the Guinness!” And so the publican 
got rid of his unsaleable porter. Let 
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not the ~~ of Ireland imitate the 
sots of Leixlip, and so far be politi- 
cally inebriate as not to know the 
difference between genuine Irish gen- 
tlemen, anxious to uphold the charac- 
ter of the country, and promote the 
happiness of all classes, and a wretch- 
ed, venal gang of adventurous scamps, 
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elbowing their way into Parliament— 
skulking to Downing-street-—shunned 
in London society ; without eloquence, 
genius, or virtue; anxious to run— 
not the race of fame and honour, but 
that vile race in which the Power and 
Blackhall hacks of faction have borne 
away the prizes of salary and sHame! 


NOTE ON THE QUEEN’S COLLEGES. 


Stvce the letter on the Queen’s Colleges was printed, the Triennial Visitations of 
the Queen’s Colleges have been held. The following account of the result of these 
inquiries is given by the learned Ex-Lord Chancellor of Ireland, at the close of 
the Visitation in the Galway College, as reported by the Galway Vindicator :— 


“ Ex-Chancellor Brady, in closing the proceedings, said, that the Visitors had now been 
at the three institutions—in Belfast, in Cork, and in Galway; and that they had found all 
three admirably calculated to carry out the object for which they had been founded, namely, 
to impart a sound and valuable education to the young men of the country. They had 
heard from the President of each.that good order reigned among them; and the Deans of 
Residences in each had reported favourably as to the degree of attention paid by the students 
to their religious duties. The Visitors had found the Professors engaged in the discharge of 
the duties of their several offices. There was this gratifying circumstance, that in the whole 
round of visitation, there had been no complaint laid before them on the grounds of the 
morals of any individual in any of the departments. There had been questions submitted to 
them arising out of the construction of the statutes, which latter were of recent enunciation, 
and subject to difference as to their scope and meaning; but there had been no complaint 
made before them, affecting the moral character of any individual. They had heard from 
the Deans of Residences, in Belfast, and Cork, and here, the most satisfactory account as to 
the attention paid by the students to their religious duties; and from all they had seen, and 
all the inquiries they had made, they had demonstration of the wisdom of those by whoni 
the institutions were founded, both as to the general plan of education, and the agents whom 
they had chosen to put it in operation.” 
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Life of John Duke of Marlborough, with 
some Account of his Contemporaries, and 
of the War of the Succession, by Archi- 
bald Alison, LL.D., 589; Life of Lord 
Jeffrey, by Lord Cockburn, 625; The 
same, second notice, 722; Sketches of 
the Religious History of the Slavonic Na- 
tions, by Count Valerian Krazinski, 698. 

Richardson, Sir John, Arctic Searching Ex- 
pedition, a Journal of a Boat Voyage 
through Rupert’s Land, and the Arctic 
Sea, in search of the Discovery Ships of 
Sir John Franklin, reviewed, 458. 

Rosas and La Plata, 663. 


Saint, the, of the Long Robe, 22. 

Scully, Vincent, Q.C., the Irish Land Ques- 
tion, with Practical Plans for an Im- 
proved Land Tenure, and a new Land 
System, reviewed, 137. 

Slingsby, Jonathan Freke, New-Year’s Eve, 
1; The Bursting of the Bud, 355 ; Sun- 
shine and Shadow, a Reverie for April, 
403 ; Maga’s May-bush, 533. 

Stephen, Sir James, Lectures on the History 
of France, reviewed, 570. 

Sterling, John, and his Biographers, 185. 

Stray Leaves from Greece, Part I., 316; 
Part IL, 518; Part III., 758. 

Sunshine and Shadow, a Reverie for April, 
403. 


Tennent, Sir James Emerson—Our Portrait 
Gallery, No. LXVL., 84. 

Thompson, William, The Natural History 
of Ireland, Vols. I., II., I1I.—Birds of 
Treland, reviewed, 307. 

Thompson, the late William, Esq., of Bel- 
fast, 531. 

Threnody to J. H., 80. 

Tory Island, account of, 434. 


Vindication of the Bardic Accounts of the 
early Invasions of Ireland by the River 
Ocean of the Greeks, reviewed, 277. 

Voragine, Jacques de, La Legende Dorée, 
traduite du Latin, reviewed, 547. 


War and its Results, 747. 

Warburton, Eliot, the late, 235. 

Warren, Samuel, F.R.S., The Lily and the 
Bee, an Apologue of the Crystal Palace, 
reviewed, 66. 

Whiting, Sydney, Song, Anacreon to Ilia, 
199. 


Word, a, to our Friends at the coming Elec- 
tions, 528. 
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